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AftT. I. — 1. Pohncs de& B^jirdes Bretons du VP Sihcle^ 
traduits pour la premiere fois^ avec le iexte en regard^ revu 
sur les plus anciens manuscrits. Par Th. Hersart de la 
Villeinarque. Paris. 1850, % 

2. Cgclops Christ ianus. By Algernon Herbert, late of Merton 
College, and of the Inner Temple. 1849. 

3. Supplement for 1850 to the Archaeologia Cambrensis. London 
and Tenby. 1851. 

O F tliese three books the first is the most charming of its 
kind, the second the most curiously learned, and the third 
the most creditable to Cimbric archapologists that we have seen 
for some time. A study of the three, preceded by Sharon 
Turner’s ‘ Vindication of the Bards ’ as an introduction, and 
follow(*d, if the sacred hunger were not yet appeased, by Mr, 
Stephens’s ‘Literature of the Cymry,’ with some inspection 
of the British laws and triads already translated, would furnish 
our readers in general with a far clearer idea of the most vener- 
able antiquities of their country than they probably now possess. 
Mr. Parry’s recent volume on Royal Progresses in Wales also 
deserves a prominent place among the general histories of the 
Principality. The industry of the author has brought fresh facts 
to light from authentic documents; and being written in a read- 
able, though not highly impartial or critical style, his book is 
more instructive, though certainly it is less dignified, than 
Warrington. 

The literature of the Cymry (thaj is, of the people who may 
be identified with the Belgic Britons . of Ca?sar, and whom we 
now vaguely term Welsh) may be ^mjcribed with sufficient acen- 
racy, for the purpose of broad clfOBili^tion;, as faUing roughly 
into four great periods. The first Is that unmaoM regum of cloud, 
which we voiture for the present to te!^ as being 

marked by no clear traces either Christianity 6f Roman oo 
cupation. It is represented only 

of ritual ; by a few triads which bear si^ both of high antiquity 
VOL. xci. NO. CLXxxii. T and 


274 Bards of the Sixth Century — Stonehenge. 

ttud of having been tampered with, if not re-cast, at a more 
recent date ; by various proverbs ; and possibly by some portions 
of the laws ascribed to Duvnwal Moelmud. The name, indeed, 
of the legislator denotes rather a social state, which may be in- 
ferred from broken vestiges, than either a distinct person or a 
precise era. Yet we are inclined to select it from among its 
suspicious companions in the chronicle of British Kings, as 
having possibly some claim to reality. To forbid that citlicr the 
blow of a father, or, .that of a chieftain marshalling his clan 
in battle, should be returned, appears to us the sort of rudi- 
ment of order which we might expect to find. Nor is it less 
natural, while it is thoroughly in* harmony with Ca?sar s account 
of the respect paid to the Druids, that no naked weaj)on should 
be levelled against a bard or j>riest ; and the respect paid to 
handicrafts, as shown by tk^o sentiment which ranked the' worker 
in metal among bards and scholars, is significant of an age when 
iron W'as both imported and precious from its scarcity. It is 
rather more embarrassing to find mines apparently alluded to as 
something disagreeable; and it does not appear whether this 
might possibly have been the effect of taskwork under Phmnician 
or Roman visitors, or whether the« reason was merely that 
minerals, like the chase, sanctioiu;d on the part of lords or chief- 
tains an undesirable encroachment. At all events, mines be- 
longed to a different category of things from a bridal procession 
or a festival, whether bardic or religious. Perhaps the most fre- 
quently cited of the whole number of the alleged laws Is the one 
which forbade either the liorsc, or the harp, or the book of any 
free Cambrian to be seized for debt. We should be glad to sec 
sufBcieiit proof that so chivalric a provision is of very high finti- 
quity. 

Our second stage was begotten in that time of trouble when 
the Cymry, themselves perhaps as much intruders in the west * 
as they had been victims in the east of the island, were giving^ 
way reluctantly before successive tribes of Angles ami J utes ; 
and when the masculine vigour of the race proved itself, if not 
quite, as Mr. Herbert tiiinks, in engendering new forms of faith, 
at least in many stubborn conflicts of battle, and some of 

* It will be seen that we adopt, though with some qualification, the conclusioriB 
respecting the Gael in Qwynedh, arrived ut formerly by Lhwyd, and now confirmed 
by Mr. Hasil Jones. It is a blemish upon the generally sound and critical meUiod , 
of the essay referred to, tluit it quotes as authority so palpable a forgery as the Pseudo^'^ 
Richard of Cirencester. Nor perhaps ought much stress to be laid upon the term ' 
ScotuSf which was used with sufficient laxity to be applied to the schoolman Duns, 
though he was born in Northumberland. Moreover tlie three dialects referred to in 
the Triad quoted by Hr. Jones, ought, for. the b^efit of his argument, to have differed 
as much as the Erse differs from the Clumtalc ; wberewi it is more probable that the 
difference was slight, and merely one of dialect. 

thought. 4 
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thought. Obscure as this period is in places^ persons^ and creeds, 
it cannot be said to have wanted the sacred poet ; for th^n those 
bards, whose names have resounded throughout the world, 
solaced, in rugged but nervous strains, that ^ kingdom kingdom- 
less ’ {edeyrn diedeyrn) whose fall they had previously arrested 
with the sword. 

The third period is not so much British as Welsh, yet it for 
surpasses in pretension, perhaps also in richness, alike the ages 
whijeh precede and those which follow. For in the tenth century 
Howel the Good flourished as a legislator ; the eleventh saw the 
introduction of some Norman refinements, with a fresh tinge of 
romance from Brittany ; durhig the twelfth the far-off echo of 
the Crusades, and the brilliant reigns of Owen Gwynedh and 
Rhys of Dynevor,* though not unsoiled by disaster, helped to 
kindle the national spirit. So gre^ up, under the shelter of 
^nmerous chieftains’ dwellings which affected a mimicry of 
% Vees, a genuine and peculiar sc*hool of literature, with such 
features as naturally sprang from the character of the times. 
The whole region has recently enjoyed in Mr. Stephens a thorough 
and candid explorer: we can scarcely quite say, for English 
readers, a popular expounder. We mercifully refrain from ac- 
cejjting the challenge with wMich his book unadvisedly closes ; 
yet the period was certainly one of considerable mental ac- 
tivity, and was pregnant with influences, some of them very 
widely extended, the* effect of which has not yet passed away. 
Then Caradoc of Llancarvan wrote his Chronicle. Then ro- 
mantic stories of King Arthur flowed in strange forms, freshly 
molten by the imagination either of Bishop Geoffry, or of the 
Armorican author whom he more probably followed to some 
extent ; though we fully admit that the smne stories may have 
received an earlier shaping, and possibly even on the threshold 
of the eighth century, from Tysilio. Then — we are now reverting 
to our later date — the Cymry discovered themselves to be the 
first men, and invented or were deluded by etymologies which 
seemed to prove it. With their ancient limits narrowed and 
threatened, even in the Cambria which was to remain Cambrian, 
by the encroaching strongholds of Norman barons, their views of 
the propriety of invasion differed considerably from those of their 
race when the long-handed Caswalhon f smote Serigi the Celt, 
ancl 

* Mote properly Rhys ah Gruffydh — upon whom the chroulclttjtidulges in eotne 
high-flown eulogy, which evideutly U made up of bardio fragmentii. 

, t We get a ^ciie, and hitherto unobeeryed date,^ for at leait one im|K>rtant migra- 
flon of the Northern Cymry from the borden of the Tweed and UieTyue to (hose of die 
Conwy and the Dee, by comparing Ammianua with Nmviai. Tat diet telle i» of 
a turbulent and migratory movement among the Piota under the voar 3|$7 ; aind the 
second makes the coining of Cunedha from the region of the Ottadini 146^ yea^ 

T 2 helhve 
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and drove his subjects from their Anglesey homes into tlie sea. 
They now conceived themselves to be the only persons who liad 
ever come to the country peaceably, and consequently its only 
rightful possessors. The ancient triads, therefore (though such a 
form of recording events or maxims is as old as our earliest 
classical notices of Britain), were then re-cast or interpolated ; 
wliile the Mabinogion (of which Lady Charlotte Guest’s trans- 
lation deserves warm gratitude from all pure lovers of litcTature) 
underwent even a mor^ liberal measure of the same process. 
Bather, indeed, they were then written ; but even in them arc 
vestiges of a boar antiquity, and it is a sad mistake to test the 
far more ancient germs, as Mr. Stephens has in some rases done, 
by the full-blown form which they assume in tlie Mabinogion. 
The bards of this period (which may be termed the twelfth 
century, with a broad margin in each direction) are numerous, 
and of various degrees of merit. Excelling, gemually, their 
more renowned predecessors of the sixth century in elaborate 
art, they sin by a perverse ingenuity, which degenerates into 
formal quaintness, and, without extinguishing tlieir fire, compels 
it to smoulder, like that of the Scandinavian Scalds, with a dull 
and uncertain heat. But, whether for specimens or for a fuller 
character of them, we must refer our readers either to Evan 
Evans,* or to Mr. Stej>hens. This st^hool may be said to reach 
its climax, and almost its close, in the fine elegy of Gruffydh 
upon the last Llywelyn. 

The later bards dwell chiefly on softer subjects. Rhys the Red 
excelled in pastorals — and Davydh ah Gwilym^ whose song was 
declared by his contemporaries to have the sweetness of wine, 
may cither close the properly mediaeval period, or stand almost 
at the head of that modern school under which (ill subsequent 
bards must here suffer themselves to be classed. It will perhaps 
be objected that at least the York and Lancaster period, with a 
certain outburst of the bardic furor which heralded tlie accession 
of •Henry VII., deserved to stand alone — or we may be invited to 
listen to the loyal poet Huw Morus, and his tlircc hundred songs, 
durmg the Civil Wars ; but our more learned Welsh readers must 
excuse us if, in a mere introduction to a sketch, we pass lightly 
over the minuter subdivisions which would befit a literary his- 
tory. Judging, indeed, from the specimen of Lewis Glyn Cothi, 

before Maelgwyn's reign, to the beginning of whicti the year 513 is a probable 
approximation. Caswalhon is termed grandson of Cuiiedha, and father of Maelgwyn. 

* We should be glad to see these specimens revised, and edited, without the dis- 
sertations, by some competent person, who toight also select a few additional poems, 
for the benefit of the many readers who would like some idea of the Welsh bards 
without wading through tomes of antiqiutriaa controversy. . The Notes to Maduc, and 
to Samor, give some aid. 

who 
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who hfOS been carefully edited, we arc not inclined to anticipate 
any highly marked excellence between Davydh ab Gwilym and 
comparatively recent, or almost contemporary, authors. Not that 
the Muse slept ; but, as English education advanced, mere Welsh 
literature represented less the cultivated intellect of the Princi- 
pality. Henry Vaughan of Brecon, for example, forsook the 
Galatea of his native tongue to become an imitator of George 
Herbert ; and, equalling his master in piety, surpassed Mm 
easily in po(‘tical tenderness.* Only in tb^> last century the patjfm- 
age and example of Lewis Morris, an Anglesey gentleman, gave 
fashion in the Principality a more archaic turn ; the genius of 
Goronwy Owen, as a poet, made remarkable, rather than palliated, 
his misconduct as a clergyman; and in some lines by Evan lilvans 
there is a charm of melancholy beauty almost unsurpassed. The 
want of grasp and compass of subjeJ^t, wdiich is the defect usual 
in the mass of Welsh poets, may l3e said to be in some degree 
redeemcjd by the long and earnest-minded piece of Davydh ab 
lonawr on the Trinity ; and an Ode upon a Thunder-storm 
is often quoted as exemplifying the great energy of his lan- 
guage. Of the merit of the Welsh hymns \\c have before spoken ; 
they naturally frec<l themselves from the metrical fetters of the 
Bards and Scalds of the middle ages ; and we would suggest to the 
impugners of the decision pronounced by recent Eistedhvods in 
favour of the freedom of the Muse, that it could never be wise for 
their professed tribunals to impose on their literature a technical 
code, which it spumed of itself the moment it drew fresh life 
from the heart of the people. 

But it is chiefly to the second of the periods above rapidly 
sketched that we now propose, with the aid of no incompetent 
guide, to introduce our readers. M. Villemarque is already 
favourably known in this country by his publication of the Breton 
Songs. He now ventures upon a kindred soil, though one less 
immediately his own ; and, though versed, perhaps, less pro- 
foundly in the lore of our insular Britons than a chosen few — such 

* Our readers will, we believe, thank us for trouicribiug these lines on Primitive 
Piety 

< Fair solitary path I whose blessed shades 

The old, white Propliets planted first and drest ; * 

Leaving for us, whose goodness quickly fades, 

A shelter all the way, and bowers to rest : 

Who is the mati that walks in thee ? Who love 
Heaven’s secret solitude, those fair abodes, 

Where turtles build, and careless spanrows move, 

WiUiout to-morrow’s ills and future loads F 

From Vaughan, too, Campbell bonoved his fine idea of the teor/d’s gray fathers 
gaiing oil , tile rainbow, and, to the credit of bis frankness, quoted the passage, though 
with niggardly praise, in hie selections firom the British Poets. 

as 
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as Mr. Stephens or the Rector of Llanymowdhwy* — he is at least 
as well qualified as the mass, even of literary Welshmen, to form 
a critical opinion on these very ancient poems, and far more highly 
gifted in that general accomplishment which enables the critic 
to act also as the interpreter. He betrays, perhaps, traces of a 
somewhat French love of prettiness, occasionally outweighing 
the study of naked accuracy ; but in general his statements, so far 
as we are able to test them, appear substantijilly correct. He 
haf done wisely in restricting the field of his present opera- 
tions to those portions of the bards of the sixth century, the 
genuineness of whicli, in respect of time, can no longer be dis- 
puted. We say of thne^ for it is%ery possible that the autliors 
of some of the pieces may be misnamed ; but that the poems 
published by M. Villemarque (and ])robably some otliers) are 
the production of no later age than tliey profess, will never again 
be denied by any person who tries this quc'stion by the same criti- 
cal tests as he would apply to others of the kind. In our own 
opinion M. Villemanjue and Mr. Stepliens both err ratluT on the 
side of caution than of credulity* 

It must be considered a goo<l beginning that these poems were 
not disinterred the other day at llhudhlan, but exist in manu- 
scripts which can be traced to the possession of the noblest fami- 
lies of Wales, and were themselves writhm as far back as tlie age 
of Giraldus. We get the possibility of a second st(»p in the lan- 
guage of that writer, who was no bad painter of his own time, and 
who speaks of the ‘ ancient and authentic books of the Ibitons.' 
But this is not all : — we know distinctly enough what the twelfth 
century was; and the savour of what Giraldus then called its 
‘modem composition’ may be detected in the literature which is its 
acknowledged offspring ; whereas the poems before us have neither 
its metre, its language, its cast of Iwdief and sentiment, nor its man- 
ners. They differ both from the Mabinogion (or cliihl’s tales) and 
from the poems of the twelfth century, as much as the fmgments 
of Naevius differ from Claudian, or the ballad of Chevy Chaco 
from ‘ Edwin and Angelina,’ Though a fondness for alliteration 
betrays itself, it is rather as a barbaric jingle which rung natu- 
rally upon the harpstring, than as a requirement according to the 
technical rules of the later school. The diction also of thes<* ear- 
lier bards is at once more archaie and more simple. They know 
nothing of Geraint’s jealousy, or of Sir Owen’s lion, and the lady 
of the fountain ; l)ut they paint only such a iaint and distant dawn 

* We are tantalised, while tbi« sheet is Isaviiuc our hands, by an aiiiiouiicement 
that the long-promised version of the GoiMtn by this gmtlexnan (the Hev. John 
Williams) to actually been pubUshed. Kot Iwvlng ssen it, we can only refer to it 
as the work of a scholar eminently eutiUed to rsme^ and os one which would probably 
have saved us many a dubitative gro&n. — Aug. 30. 

of 
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of chivalry as would be presented by the relliqui<B of Roman man- 
ners subsiding amidst the native growth of the soil. But we 
venture one step further, and observe internal evidence that many 
of them could not have been written later than the very century 
to which they are ascribed. Whether some fragments are not far 
older still is not at present the question. 

The contest between Briton and Saxon had evidently in the days 
of Llywarch and Aneirin not been decided. The ruin of long- 
established dwellings by an invasive po^r is described as going 
on. Nor is that power as yet a Christian one; — the enemies 
are men unblest by baptism — whereas it was an aggravation of 
the lot of the Briton if he fell before his penitence had been 
openly expressed at the Jiltar of God. This contrast would 
never have suggested itself to an imitator much later than 
Augustine, or 596. There appesirs fb us no reason for doubting 
the Christianity either of Aneirin or of Llywarch, though both 
their patriotism and their warlike temper naturally placed them 
in a polemical relation to that eremitical and fugitive character 
which about their time Christianity in Britain had begun to 
assume. Again, the enemy is described as reaping the land 
which the native had sown ; lond it is mentioned as an honour- 
able distinction, if some sturdy chieftain is able to make liis 
sword the effective ally of his reaping hook. Yet, fierce as these 
invaders may be, they arc not implacable, for they have need of 
wives, a feature highly chaKictorislic of a people who had arrived 
ty s(*a. Nor do the British fair appear to have been proof against 
their wooing ; one of high rank is especially execrated as a sort of 
Helen of her country. For the bards, from the necessity of their 
calling and its proper temperament, would range themselves on 
the sterner or apparently more patriotic side in any discussion 
how such overtures should be received ; hence, whether the 
question is of alliance by marriage or by granting hostages, the 
answer which they counsel, is to be given with steel. Perhaps 
it is still more decisive that the Lloegrians, or the older inliabit- 
ants of some parts of England, are distinguished by Aneirin 
both from the Saxons and from the belligerent Britons* They, 
as a body, had acquiesced in the new order of things ; hence, 
any individuals among them, who had played a more patriotic 
pari, are selected for high commendation. In these, and in othar 
respects, there is throughout an air of contemporaneous reality ; 
it is no fictitious affliction which these ragged minstrels weep ; 
but the dear son, or the sheltering patr^ or the comrade who 
fought by their side. In the very few instances in which they 
mention Arthur, it is not as the great chmnpion of the realm of 
romance, but in terms so brief and passing that it may fairly be 

made 
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made a question whether they intend a commander or a deity — a 
man, or a banner, or a principle. It may be remarked generally 
as regards Arthur, Conan, and other names of the kind, that the 
bards supply germs which were subsequently developed into 
more imposing masses. They are themselves, we believe, almost 
nakedly historical, or, at least, the inspiration with which events 
are gilded comes rather from the heart than from the fancy. 
Hence that solemn burden of woe so frequently recurring, which 
M. Villemarque has happily coiqpared to a litany — a kind of 
plaintive refrain^ in which the lips cannot too often re])cat a sen- 
timent with which the whole being labours. 

‘ The general character of their poetry is that it is almost constantly 
in tears ; hence the name of lay, or plaint, which men gave it in the 
middle ages ; hence the Breton Lay so celebrated by all the old French 
and Anglo-Norman poets. ^ The profound melancholy which it 
breathes is accompanied by a sort of majestic and solemn wildness, 
which recalls the East, and makes us think of the Asiatic origin of the 
Cymry Britons. To these two characters join something of a mys- 
terious sound, something gloomy, stern, often even mystical ; an air of 
wild grandeur which astounds, an accent which makes us tremble, and 
contrasts strikingly witli the most gentle sentiments. Such is, for in- 
stance, the fierce cry of joy of Aneirin : Ilis sword souiuh'd over the 
heads of Saxon mothers ; more than one mother wept for her son — 
followed however, where the case is of Britons, by the touching com- 
plaints — “ Ah ! it is painful to me to recall their terrible fall — surely 
no mother at their birth-place would have given them that fatal drink. '' 

^ The images, which this poetry delights in, are in character. With 
a strange fancy, which betrays an old Pagan base, it associates pictures 
of death and of pleasure ; the wine and tiie mead flow on one side, and 
blood on the other ; wolves banquet on the flesh of the young bride- 
groom when ready for the nuptial feast ; the eagle follows the track of 
the warrior, expecting from him food, like the dog from his master ; 
the black ravens alight on the fair breasts of the fallen ; — in short, 
there are a thousand such ill-omened images.’ — Villemarque^ p. Ixxvii. 

We will only mention as necessary to complete the above cha^ 
racter, a singular compactness of expression, which has not been 
so much remarked as it deserves : for the case is pretty much the 
same with the bards as with Demosthenes — secondhand critics 
mostly celebrate their fire, but readers are impressed by their 
condensed energy. " 

Though in art, and perhaps in genius, the higher place be- 
longs to Aneirin, our respect for seniority induces us to begin 
with Llywarch. Bom, probably, in that brief auspicious period 
when the Britons had, as Gibboii phrases it, discovered the 
secret of their own Strength, and given a series of decided checks 
to the invaders, Llywarch seemed destined to rule a little princi- 
pality 
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pality in Cumberland, or the Border-country of North Britain. 
He had scarcely reached manhood, about the year 500, or not 
much Later, when his father sent him as ally or guest to the Cor- 
nish Prince Erbyn. During his stay a descent of pirates took 
place at Portsmouth, and thoughithey appear to have been re- 
pulsed, his host’s son, whom the Saxon Chronicle calls adoles-- 
centem prtenohilenij and who is represented in the Mabinogion 
as a personification of fierce jealousy, was slain in the conflict. 
The impression made on the young Llywarch was naturally 
strong : — 

‘ At Llongborth,’ he says, ^ I saw blood flow, and corpses in front 
of efnbattled arms, and men reddening at the onslaught of Death. 
Before Geraint, terror of the enemy, I saw horses in downfall together, 
and after the shout of battle a terrible struggle. At Llongborth I saw 
swords mingling ; I saw men troubled, wijfi blood on the cheek, in front 
of Geraint, his father’^ mighty son. At Llongborth I saw tumult; I 
saw upon the rocks ravens fiiasting, and on the prince’s brow a red 
gash.* 

So died Geraint, though at his birth his friend conceives that — 
‘ the gates of heaven were open ; Christ then g^ntetl whatever was 
asked ; a time auspicious, glory to Britain. Let every one praise Ge- 
raint, the leader of the host ; I will myself praise Geraint, enemy to 
the Saxon, friend to the holy (i. e. Christians).* 

Having thus commenced his education, the young chieftain 
returned to the North, and took part in the struggle which Urien, 
prince of Rhcged, ably maintained against various foes for about 
half a century. There he would probably meet Taliesin, less a 
soldier than himself, but more eminently a bard. He certainly 
formed a friendship witli Owen, the brave son of Urien; pro- 
bably they fought together in that battle of Argoed which 
Taliesin sings as having lasted throughout a whole Saturday ; and 
though Owen is more peculiarly immortalised by Aneirin, we 
infer that Llywarch was no unw'orthy comrade, both from his own 
verse and from his subsequent fame in romance ; for it is a sus- 
picion amounting to a certainty that be is the Lamorac of the 
Marts d’ Arthur — the Triads, moreover, celebrate him as one of 
the three disinterested warriors. During this period must have 
been bom liis twenty-four sons, all of whom wore the golden 
torquis. Probably he may have witnessed the fall of Ida about 
the year 560, and his own elegy tells us that a few years later he 
was present at the attack upon a son of Ida in Lin^sfarn, when 
Urien was assassinated by a Gaelic auxiliary. 

From this period, until the last years of his life, his poetry is 
conceived in a sterner strain. In the lyrical triplets on the 
death of Urien he invokes each chMtain in succession to press 

forward. 
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forward. It is better, he says, to slay than to parley. Even 
from the sepulchral stone he hears an oracular voice (it is implie<l, 
of the dead) forbidding Dunod to retreat. Accordingly, Owen, 
Pasgen, and Elphin are represented as quitting themselves gal- 
lantly, while Llywarch and hlMair son Peil are equally prominent. 
But alas ! the best service which the poet-warrior can render his 
patron is to rescue his head from insult in death. Such is the 
sad burden of many stanzas — ‘ I bear a head in the grasp of my 
hand, of the gentle ruler of a country, the head of a mighty })illar 
of Britain. My Jirm has not failed, but iny soul is greatly 
troubled ; my heart, is it not broken ? The head, which 1 carry, 
was my support.’ ' 

He goes on with bitterness to foresee the body of his patron 
interred under the green sward and a tumulus — under earth and 
blue rocks (that is probably a cromlech) ; and, after exhorting 
to punishment of the assassin, breaks into the exclamation, 
‘ Gentlest breeze, long wilt tliou be heard ; for who is there now 
to be praised since Urien is no more !’ In various stanzas the 
avenging pursuit of Urien’s brother, the bereavement of his sister, 
and the desolation of his hearth, arc each described ; while 
above all ‘ the embattled soldiers of baptism “ are seen ” scattered 
in disorder like a sicarm of bees without a hive! * 

But it is in the elegy upon Cyndhelan that we find a like sub- 
ject more pathetically treated, and a greater struggle between the 
feelings of the patriot-warrior and the man. Rising from the 
hearth of Urien, which Owen seems to have left on his ffither’s 
death as a garden for nettles and a nestling-place for fowls, Lly- 
warch went southward, to find a brief refuge in the; halls of the 
elder Pengwern, in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, He was 
here permitted to speak with authority among the assembled 
chiefs, and it may be inferred that his counsels precipitated the 
coming conflict. For the British town Trenn, as we understand 
the poem, had been destroyed, and the question was, should 
Cyndhelan restore it, and join a confederacy of the British tribes. 
The fatal year of 577 was at hand, when Bath, Gloucest(;r, ;m<l 
Cirencester were to fall. But Cyndhelan was young, and already 
distinguished ; ‘ his heart had glowed like a fire consuming 
brambles in early spring ; why is it now cold as winter ? Is he 
already transfixed by the hostile boar ? He, with heart of falcon 
and of greyhound, the hungry boar, the fearless lion, the wolf that 
followed the descent into combat, will not he rebuild the city of 
his father ? ’ 

* We must fuppoie, as the leaat difficnlW, that aome atanzai were added to the 
late in the author*! life ; othyiae tbs Owen of Aneirin could not be the aon of 

^ Cyndhelan, 
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^ Cyndhelan, thou ivast once the ally of the men of common tongue ; 
the defender of Trenn, that city in ruin ! Then, Cyndhelan, wast thou 
the bright pillar of thy country ; wearer of torquis, stubborn chief in 
combat ; defender of Trenn, the city of thy father. The purple of 
Powis wast thou, and the refuge of exiles during the life of my lord, 
son of Cyndrouyn, I lament for thee — Cyndhelan, fair son of 
Cyndrouyn — for a man who is no better than a maiden is not fitting 
to wear a beard about the nostril. Stand forth, maidens I stand 
forth, and look upon the country of Cyndhelan. Is not the palace of 
Pengwern on fire ? Woe to the young that cnvet marrying [with the 
stranger] ! Cyndhelan, close thou, I say, the hill-pass; this very day 
are tlie Lloegrians on -march, but fear on account of a single foe can- 
not be. Cyndhelan, entrench thoh the height ; the Lloegrians are on 
marcjh by Treim ; but a forest is not of a single tree.’ 

There ensues no description of the conflict, but its disastrous 
result is too clearly to be inferred. ^The eagle of Eli screams 
aloud ; as the osprey watches the inlets of the sea, so the 
enemy watchc's against any escape. The eagle of Pengwem is 
jealous for the flesh of him whom the bard loved. ‘The hall of 
Cyndhelan is gloomy this night : without its lord, without com- 
pany, without tlic circling feast. The hall of Cyndhelan is silent ; 
it is without songs, without fire, or smiles, or family, or love ; it is 
open to the sky ; its shield is in the grave.’* Even the churches of 
Bassa (Baschurch ?) partake the ruin. At first they are enriched 
with the noble dead ; but they luive lost their sanctity, they are 
burnt, and become silent. Tlie ill-omened Trenn, ‘ the fair town 
which, from its foundation, had seen its green ramparts stained with 
blood, may truly now be called a city on flame, a city in ruin.’ 
The old bard looks through the gloom for the various members 
of Cyndhclan’s family, whom lie considers as his own kindred, 
and he is struck by the consciousness that he is the author of the 
ruin. By my tongue were they slain: my ill destmy teas the 
cause. But oftener the stem spirit of the man as yet triumphs. 
He laments the fair sisters one by one, yet evidently holds them 
cheap compared to the brothers who might have renewed the 
contest. We conceive there arc clear signs of the poem having 
been re-touched or concluded after he had reache<l Merioneth. 
In some stanzas he paints almost artistically his own anxious 
route, his feeling already the spear of the distant pursuer, and the 
wretchedness to which he is reduced, with goatskin instead of 
scarlet and armour, and the acorns of the forest instead of flesh 
and mead. But the more general tone is one of stern satisfaction 
that the contest had been fought, and that his allies had not been 
dishonoured. 

* The whole deicription is strikingly iUiwirated by the account in tlie Agricola of 
the gloomy despair among (he Britons on the nidKt when Galgacus had been defeated. 

at 
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‘ It is well known the death of the Shepherd : he refused the price 
of shame ; woe to whoever shall accept it. They overthrew not with 
impunity the cradle of Cyndhelan; he recoiled not a single foot’s 
length; his mother nourished no weakling child. 1 had brothers, 
whom God has taken from me ... . they did not acquire repute by 
flight. Hear it, great God ; and hear it, man ; hear it, life’s first, 
life’s latest, span ; it is a blemish on man’s beard to pardon the 
winged coward. Long as he exists the winged one will use his wings ; 
lie will shrink from garments that stand fast in blood, and from the 
blue weapons of the rapiij warrior.’ 

The last sentence we do not guarantee, but the general idea is 
natural in the mouth of one whq elsewhere exclaims, ‘ God the 
Creator, why didst thou form a coward ? ’ and who closes his 
poem with the lamentation that henceforward his withered frame 
must droop by the fire ; that he ran lend no aid, however soon 
he may hear the thundering tramp of the avenger, the host of 
Lemenic, who is to come. We trace also, in the despair of 
amendment in cowards, a faint resemblance to Horace : — 

Nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 

Curat reponi deterioribus. 

From such a specimen of temper the reader will sufficiently 
conceive the horror with which Llywarch hears in North Wales 
of a certain Maenwin, who, though apparently a person of dis- 
tinction, had stooped to vassalage. Tlie verses of reproach, 
which contrast such conduct with what Llywarch remembers of 
his own prowess, are chiefly remarkable as mentioning a sort of 
prophetess, who appears almost a relic of the Druidical period : 
‘ Blessed be tlie hag of the lonely dwelling — the hag who cried 
from the threshold of her cell. “ O Maenwin, surrender not thy 
sword I ” ’ But the strongest natures suffer most in breaking. 
When next we distinctly hear Llywarch, it is in the voice of com- 
plaint over his old age and the loss of his sons. It is now, 
* Woe to the sick who hear the happy note of the cuckoo 1 
Ah I how noisy are the birds, how dank the valleys I though the 
moon shine, the midnight is cold ; his spirit is disturbed with the 
pain of sickness.’ There are numerous stanzas abounding in 
repetitions of this kind. We are not, however, ^ite so fully 
satisfied that these verses and a host of gnomic m'anms ascribed 
to Llywarch really belonged to him, as we are where light is 
aflbrded by the personal history. Proverbs and pithy sentiments 
may be of any age, but are more likely to be older than younger. 
There is no such room for doubt where the father enumerates 
his lost sons, and praises one for l^s beauty, others for their 
gentleness, others as sturdy defenders of their hearth ; but, above 
all, Gwenriy compared wit|i whom the others were striplings. 

‘ Let 
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^ Let the breakers of the sea roar as the serried lances mingle : 
Woe to me, my ^son, that I am too old to avenge thee/ De- 
scribing the grave, he adds, ‘ Sweet was the song of the bird on 
the apple-tree, over the head of my son, as we laid him under the 
turf. Ah ! it pierced the breast of old Llywarch/ The thought 
recurs that his own tongue had urged his sons upon their fate, 
and he confesses that it would have been better for them to have 
been buried in peace on the bank of the Dee, among the gray 
and despised brothers of Llanvor. ‘ O Cyjator of heaven ! too 
long we listened to that bull of battle, the ruler of the war, our 
stay in the fight, and our torch on high/* 

Two comforters visit the old ihoumer. One, either the spirit 
of his mother, or the personification of his country, is suddenly 
introduced speaking : — 

“ Deck not out thy plaintive pmyer ; le# not thy spirit be troubled, 
though the wind be piercing, and the wintry spring bitter/’ 

‘‘ llehuke me not, oh my mother (is the answer). I am thy 
son. Truly my fancy is little bedecked. It is in happier life that 
men sing ; our inspiration must have triple ground 
2 . <?., it must have prosperity, society, and praise. Here again is 
J uvenal’s requirement for the poet of freedom from petty cares. 

From the ideal he turns to the real. It seems to be a charitable 
brother of Llanvor who addresses liim : * Aged Llywarch, be not 
downcast ; thou shalt have a quiet retreat. Dry thine eye ; stay 
thy plaint and thy tears.’ The old man replies harshly that he 
desires ru) retreat save the tomb. Urien is dead : why has death 
forgotten him ? Again the friendly adviser dissuades him from 
listening to the harsh tone of the raven, the bird of slaughter and 
gloom, and points to the tranquil home of the shrine upon the 
stream. Llywarch is softened, but doubts. Can he, a man of 
blood, and the most unrelenting dissuader of peace, join this 
trooj) of eremites? Can he even endure their ascetic fare? 
Tradition affirms that he ultimately did so ; it even represents 
him as prolonging his days in peace until he reached the patri- 
archal age of 150, and, though his own lay describing the above 
dialogue ends abruptly, we share the hope of his Breton editor 
that to this Is^st period of his life may belong the gentler senti- 
ments which iie" has thinly sprinkled elsewhere. ^ Mercy is the 
first duty (attribute?) of God; the duty of priests is to intercede 
before him. While each mab slumbers, God slumbers not in 
helping ; trust thou in Him, He will not deceive thee.’ 


* Vfe here deliberately desert M. Villemarqu6 for Dr. Owen Push. The idea of 
Arthur*! being Mithras, or the Sun, is Ane which we might not be mstifietl in summarily 
rejecting, though we do not quite adopt it ; but in any case the he^n Aeo seems to be 
a vocative. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, it may be doubted if old Llywarch would be 
considered at a meeting of the Peace Society as an edifying speaker. 
But we respect him as a man of action and a patriot, and we think 
him venerable as a bard. Our sketch has, perhaps, too much 
brought out his harsher features. There is great magnanimity in 
the general cast of his reflections ; in his praise of truth, of 
friendship, of politeness ; while perhaps there is a finer blending 
than could have been expected of depth with delicacy in the 
thought which saddens his loneliness : it is woman that ought to 
bring slumber to pain. Substituting only old for young^ we bid 
farewell to the warrior bard in his own words : ‘ He was old, tlic 
son of grief ; he ranked as a chieftain in the court of the greatest 
prince of Britain. May he sec God when he is going hence ! ’ 

It would be exceedingly curious if the identical tomb of Giceu 
should have been discov'‘red during the last year in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oswestry. Such is at least the firm belief of some; 
respectable archaeologists. Gwen c*ertainly had watched on the 
banks of the Morlas, and within one hundred and fifty yards of 
the river Morlas a tumulus, called Gorsedd Went has been found 
to contain a skeleton which belonged to a man six feet seven 
inches in height. The name, perhaps, sufficiently corn;sponds, 
the neighbourhood is exactly what wc? want, and th(j stature suits 
old LIy warch’s description of his stalwart son. Such an astonish- 
ing piece of confirmatory evidence perhaps never bard had before. 

Archaeologia Cambreiisis^ for January, 1851.) 

Yet we scarcely know that this testimony from the tomb is 
more striking than the strange vitality shown by the old bard and 
his brethren in song. After a fitful and rarely broken sIuiiiIku' 
for centuries, their voices arc again heard in the midst of our 
modem civilisation ; their works are introduced as candidates for 
notice in the Paris of 1850. Of them, as of their heroes, it may 
be said that ^ their mother nursed no weakling sons;' ami we 
cannot but join in the tribute of acknowledgment which M. Villc- 
marque pays to the enthusiastic Welshman, at whose expense the 
whole body of remains was reprinted in 1801. A more critical 
edition, if not an entire translation, is now due to the world ; but 
the first must ever be remembered to the honour of Owen Myvyr. 
Who can prophesy that his name may not be prii^^tved by it as 
long as that of his son by the decoration of the Crystal Palace ? — 
though the achievement of Owcii Jones, with the statue of tlie 
Hunter by Gibson, formed no mean contribution from the Princi- 
‘pality to the assembled art of all nations. 

The Gododin of Aneiiin has been considered, probably with 
justice, as the masterpiece of these elder bards. The great obscu- 
rity of the poem, its corrupted text, and its archaic style, bad left 
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critics doubtful how far they should accept the favourable verdict 
of the poet’s countrymen ; and in no part of his work are we so 
much indebted to M. Villemarque, as we are here, for the fresh 
illustration which he has brought* If ever we hesitatingly depart 
from his version, the English reader will understand us merely to 
imply a doubt ; and if any Welsh adept prefers a different con- 
struction, he may consider the point on our part as at once sur- 
rendered. The wonder is, that in so obscure a region we should 
be justified, as we conceive ourselves to be, in warranting the 
fidelity of the general impression. 

It had long ago been observed that the word Godddin probably 
means the country of the Ottadini, who were the principal occu- 
])ants of the region between the walls of Hadrian and Antonine, 
or from Newcastle and Carlisle to Edinburgh and Dunbarton. 
The possession of the northern rainji^art, guarded as it was by 
numerous forts, would go far to determine how effectual should 
be tlie barrier opposed by the Tlritish kingdom of Strathclyde, 
either to its Saxon neighbours of Bernicia and Deira, or to the 
lawless tribes of the North. Nothing then would be more 
natural than for the British chieftains of Dunbarton, Edinburgh, 
and Argoed to unite in league for the defence of such a bulwark ; 
as we find them actually united at the battle of Cawti'aeth, 
One of the forts which guarded the old w^all might be traced 
almost down to Camden’s time at East Calder,. and another at 
Hill Calder ; while a stream, still denominated Calder, empties 
itself into tlic Clyde in the very neighbourhotid of Dunbarton. 
Ecce Thybrlsy ct Campus Martins I This is the scene, nor is there 
much difficulty in fixing the precise date, of the famous battle of 
Caltracth — for in this form the word is wTitten in the Welsh 
manuscripts, as W'cll as in the more usual form of Cattrojctlu 
The heroic Owen w'as present at his father’s last battle, though 
afterwards he is mysteriously lost until he re-appears to be slain 
in the battle of Caltraeth. Was he not employed in the interval 
in arranging the league, which the rising kingdoms of Deira and 
Bernicia rendered necessary ; and will not this explain both his 
separation from his friend Lly warch and the fatal zeal of the latter 
in the council of Cyndhelan ? A few years later we find Lly warch 
lamenting tc.? death of Owen, and alluding significantly to the 
riotous pride of the Britons at Caltraeth; and it is in the year 
584 that Ethelwerd’s Chronicle places an expedition by two kings, 
of whom one at least is Saxon, and one of whom is killed, ♦ 
while the other takes many cities and great spoil. Such data seem 

* Is Culha, the name in the chronicle, a ediruption— and not an extravagant one— 
for Domlinal the Scot, who really woa slain at Caltraeth P Our chronological argu- 
ment depends altogether on the identity of Owen. 

OHBftMi JFitflcrliiAifit Public ^ to 
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to justify us in giving 584 as the date of this memorable battle 
which Aneirin sings. 

The poet naturally gives his subject a name taken, as we 
believe, from the principal city of his own tribe, which seems 
almost to have suffered more than the other confederates. At the 
same time he looks upon the contest as one of terrible and preg- 
nant moment — too great to have been decided without some special 
cause. It is the capture of a Troy in his eyes : — as a far later 
Triad assumes that a (|isaster must have come from one of ^ the 
three mighty arrogances of the Cymry,’ so Aneirin thinks such 
a succession of conflicts, extending throughout seven days, could 
not have ended thus inauspiciously — so many bodies of confede- 
rates could not have fallen — such a scanty remnant could not liave 
returned — without some signal provocation of heaven — 

Divum incleinentia, Divum, 

Has evertit opes, sternitque a culmine. 

It W'as the haughty laughter of the confcnlerates on tludr march, 
which laid them open to the Nemesis. It was the profuse distri- 
bution of mead along the ranks and the festal gathering of cliicf- 
tains within the circle of the forts, where the liorscs were also 
tethered in what was at once stable, and camp, and banquet-hall, 
which sent them forth to deal no longer, as of old, unerring 
blows. How else could Owen, tlie slayer of the flame-bearer, 
and accustomed to mow down warriors like rushes, have failed to 
conquer ? How could Conan, the most daring of all, have only 
the fierce satisfaction of hewing out his way from the rout ? 
How could Tudwal, with his triple band of supporters, have 
perished, if an evil destiny had not been assigned him before- 
hand ? It was their arrogance and intoxication which was their 
ruin. Hut at least it is his duty to commemorate their misguided 
valour. Accordingly, in a series of lyrical strophes, each of 
which is complete in itself, yet each connected like rings on a 
string with its neighbour, lie proceeds with irregular stride down 
the fatal talc. It is easy to see where personal attachment warms 
the line, distorting even the structure of the poem by introducing 
abruptly in the outset the brave son of Uriem Young, .and 
already famous, Ills horse, his sword, his spurs, must be 
described ; the bard will give him no reason to complain. 

‘ Soon as thou the banquet, so soon the earth thy blood ; soon as the 
lances were pushed forward, so soon the ravens their food. Owen, 
gentle friend, thy limbs perished under the raven*s beak. This crowned 
chief, with ready javelin, had tlie onset of the osprey in his stoop on 
the flood ; his promise was surefiledge of his friendship ; to his utmost 
be wrought out his design ; he retreated not from the host of Ottadine 
for safety. Fearless, he assembled together the war, he was borne on 
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]iigh. Ah! neither lance nor buckler could protect him. Hound 
his tcin[)les lie wore amber in twisted chain ; costly the amber, and 
costly tlie delicate wine (which as a prince he drank). He disdained 
the rage of the wild, who would assail G wynedh, when the North 
was their portion, invading it from the counsel of Eskeran, the de- 
solating warrior. This crowned chief, armed in war, before his 
strength failed, in front of the host embattled, had made five times 
five ranks fall before his lance. Of the men of Deira and Bernicia, 
terrible as they were, twenty hundred there perished in one hour. 
Soon as thou the banquet, so soon the wolf^ thy fl(*sh ; soon as thou 
a bier, so soon the ravens their prey ; soon as the lances forward, so 
soon the earth thy blood ; (bitter) payment for the mead quaffed in the 
courtyard by the chieftains. Oh, be sung for ever; be magnified, long 
as minstrel exists.’ 

Tlie fate of a body, probably of the poet’s own tribe, who had 
been sur])rised on their march, is nexj, described. Here, for the 
sakcj of brevity, as elsewhere, we transpose slightly. 

‘ The men who marched for Ottadiue laughed haughtily. But 
bitter the contest, with blades intertwining; the season which they 
enjoyed in peace was short ; the son of Bodgad uttered plaint, though 
sturdy of hand. They laughed on their march. Suddenly descended 
on their host a frightful onset. With little note of preparation (the 
foes) slow with their lances a column full of valour, a rank full of life 
— they rendered it mute. After the noise came utter silence. Before 
they could go to the village shrines to repent, the old, and the young, 
and the confident of hand, the unerring stroke of death picrccil them 
through.’ 

Wo are not sure whether the body who started for Caltraetii 
belonged to a different division from the one first mentioned or 
are the survivors ’^of the first attack who succeed in rallying — 
these, at least, dc'fended themselves witli vigour, though the dis- 
aster wliich they suffered * was of incomparable magnitude. 
Though ^ they had drunk mead — ^yellow, pleasant, ensnaring’ — 
though ‘their hour had been lightsome, and their minstrel 
joyful ’ — ^yct — 

‘ Tlie warriors wdio started for Caltraeth at dau n, fought they not in 
concert the fairest of battles? They liew'ed with their swords abundant 
biers, to be filled with invaders unbaptized. Better so, than marrying 
tlieiii for kindred. They revived their spirit amidst wounds and death 
in front of the army of Ottadiue, when day dawned. Is it not under 
2 >rcssitrc that the strengthening of valour excels ? With their enormous 
and gloomy swords reddening, they combated unceasingly and obsti- 
nately the hounds of war. Ah ! household of Bernicia, would that I 
wore your arbiter I Not a shadow of a man iu life among you would 
I leave. For there lost 1 a friend insensible of fear, slain when em- 
battled against the terrible oppressor. He returned not to ask his wife’s 
father for her nuptial dowry, the young son of Kian, from the white- 
peaked rock.’ 

The 
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The tall Tuclwal of Edinburgh had been foretold an evil 
destiny. Yet no cliieftain came to Caltnieth with purpose more 
firm, or was more forward either in the banquet or the battle. 
The swollen tide of the sea alone made him retreat, and he sur- 
vived until the seventh day. His troops are enumerated in sucli 
a way as to suggest a suspicion of the favourite number three 
being suffered to influence the arithmetic ; and witli him are 
especially mentioned, for honour’s sake, three unsubdued dwellers 
in Deira — Kenric, Kenren, and Kenon, whom Gray has taught 
us to call Conan. ‘ Ca'mc there, of the Britons (asks the bard), a 
better warrior than Conan, that serpent to the sullen strangc^rs ? ’ 
There are several parts of the pot'in so mysterious as almost to 
win toleration for Mr. Herbert’s idea of its being a neo-Druidiea! 
liturgy. They seem, how^ever, to be merely lyrical outljursts, 
and one is clearly a vivid i-epetition of the cries of onset, or, in 
more formal plirase, of the order given to charge : ‘ Quo tout 
s'ebranle! de I’ensemble! que le chef soit percc! ’ says M. Ville- 
marque, whom \\c do not venture to follow into this stony place, 
but pass on to observe that the death of Dovnal* Brech, the 
Gaelic auxiliary of the assailants, is thus introduced. It is 
pleasant to find that the exultation of the minstrel at the hostile 
chieftain’s fall is tempered by some tribute to his valour : — 

^ He had been the tumult of battle ; lie had been fire ; his lance had 
been enchanted; it was a fiaining sun. He is now the food of crows, 
though he had once the swiftness of the eagle. The bards ever do 
justice to the valiant of heart.’ 

Only when the beautiful traitress, the British wife of Ida, is slain, 
Ancirin, like Virgil (if the lines are Virgil’s), in the parallel rase 
of Helen, has no relenting mood : — she had harboured tlie Saxon. 
He praises Gwenabwy for taking vengeance on the fair mischif'f, 
as well as for sowing his own land with no intention of letting 
it be reapjd by another. 

Somewhat less rugged in its tone is the mention of the son of 
Sernno, an astronomer as well as wan'ior. In the latter character 
Aneirin appears especially to have admired and to have taken 
him as a in^el. But a more remarkable softening of the song is 
reserved for Caradoc and Morien, both bards, and both evidently 
favourites : — 

‘ Caradoc, whose renown is dear to me, achieved and warded well 
his fame. Tlie caterpillar is silent (torpid) until the coming of the 

* We fullow our authorities in not changing the initial according to the Welsh 
Ijiws of mutation, which anciently were not obeerved in writing; though it would not 
be a necessary inference that they were unknown in speiiking. Throughout (bis 
article, baviug one Breton and more than one Welsh orthograpliy before us, we may 
not have been quite consistent, either in preferring one to the others, or in making 
them all bend to our general rule of expressing W elsh sounds in English spelling. 
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day of the bright starting of its knowledge. So may my friend, my 
minstrel partner in :&me, come to the heavenly country, the home 
of knowl^ge. Caradoc, the well-loved chieftain, the singer in the 
furious coml)at, with shield of gold, a dazzler of the battle-field ; a 
spearman, shivering Ids foes in morsels. With fierce and unflagging 
stroke of sword he defended manfully the trencli until earth lay heavy 
on him ; until his last agony he did his duty in defending his post. 
May he reach admission into communion by the Trinity in Unity 
unbroken.' 

It is in vain that Golighed of the Ottadini has raised his voice 
eloquently against the reckless revel. In vain Budvan has 
fought, whose court was the lucrative haunt of bards. In vain 
the tall Ruvon has done prodigies, who gave both gold to the 
altar, and favour and rewards of song to the minstrel. Only 
Morion and Conan have iriade such Imj)ression on the enemy 
that he offers truce. But there is a sdiout of opposition : — 

• Heaven be our deliverer ! Heaven defend us ! Let spears decide 
the figlit. Let the might of Archluyd [Alcluyd], the glorious city, 
not surrender until her host is prostrate. For our towns, our soil, our 
city of Llenn,* for our lioly court, for the defence of our rampart, let 
the eagle of Gwydien throw its plumage A\ild over its head and over 
the liost (or, according to another reading, on the breeze). Does not 
Science defend whoever is her minister ? Science, the shelter and veil 
of Iier possessor! Defend Morien, fair power of song; (make him) 
amid«%t ruin and amidst strife the chief ; unsurpassed his rank, both for 
strength and for courage.' 

The stanza ends with an iinprec'ation on the fair traitress, which, 
a f(‘w lines lower, is accomplished by her death, a standard- 
bearer of the enemy being also slain. Valour, adds the poet, is 
familiar in the Llenn, 

It does not appear, upon a thorough perusal of the poem, that, 
the expedition at Caltracth resulted in quite so complete an anni- 
hilation of tli€^ British forces as, from the fragments most quoted, 
is usually supposed. For though, as each tribe or division of his 
compatriots passes before the poet’s eye, he exclaims of them 
severally that only one in a hundred retunied, the expression 
seems in some places capable of being restricted to the chieftains, 
and in others to be the exaggeration of grief. Golighed, the 

* We are incliued, from a subsequent stanza, to consider Llenn as a local name, 
-—and probably as designating the city of the Levni^ a stream whicli falls into Uie 
Clyde at Dunbarton, and which gives name to the district of the Levenax^ now Lennox, 
Thus Arclicluyd. Tre-lenii, and Godeu-diii, would be all names for the fortified 
capital of Godeu (or Strathclyde), which strangers would subsequently call Dun- 
briton. Moen-gweii-couii may be only a poetical e)iithet fw the same rocky citadel. 
Yet in other poems, if not here, there seems a mystery attached to the word Llenn, 
which iiieaiis properly a veil. Dut in these few lines we have ventured on a more 
conjectural rashness than in any other passage, and can only plead, tliat at least 
previous versions are not satisfactory. In the Hrsl line each word may be disputed. 

u 2 temperate 
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temperate warrior, must clearly be added to the number of those 
who escaped. Probably, also, a considerable remnant of the 
tribe of Mynydoc (the mountain-chief ?) returned home. Still 
less is tlie contest, extending over seven days, to be reduced 
to a mere surprise in a beleaguered glen. But the importance of 
the entire position of Caltracth was so great, and the loss of their 
effective strength sustained by many tribes was so severe, that 
we caimot wonder at the tragic tone in which Aneirin refers to 
the ill-omened struggle : — 

‘ Often as of the battle of Caltraeth shall be spoken, 

The nations sliall weep ; their sorrow shall be perpetual ; 

Their kingdom kingdomless ; tlieir darkened land, 

And the sons of Godevoc, true-hearted band, 

Whom the long funeral biers carried. 

Gloomy was the destiny : the dastiiiy came true. 

Together they drank mead sfiarkling, by the light of torches ; 
Together they found its taste pleasant, but its bitterness lasted long.’ 

Hence came the day of tribute. Until earth cover An<'irin he 
and Grief will be inseparable companions. Only one consolation 
remains in the sacred duty of celebrating those whom lie terms 
‘ martyrs,’ and whom he conceives to have fallen rather for want 
of ‘ fair play’ than for want of valour. Amongst them perhaps 
he too may obtain a jdacc : — 

‘ Selgovian prince (of Solway ?), may not mention be further of the 
fate of the singer of tlie gulf of the flooding wave, which befell him at 
the first hour of daun ? No songs were there equal to his, when tliou 
wast familiar with renown, defending thy principality of the uplands. 
When thou wentest forth summoning to review the men of nunie. the 
city was of tower unassailable, for he became the tower of tljc city ; 
a mountain was he to restrain the pursuer, a fortress to the host which 
he inspired ; the banquet failed in its course where he was not. 
Long, long as lie was a prisoner in cell, sufleriiig the anguish of sighs, 
he owed the ransom of his life to this chief of warriors. Behold me, 
then, no longer a leader, but troubled. I take no vengeance on iny 
oppressor ; 1 sndle not in answer to smile. Yet, with fettering ring 
beneath iny feet, extending round my instep, though bound in extreme 
strait and in subterranean mansion, with chain of iron encircling my 
knees, even in that dark chamber, I, Aneirin, know all that Taliesin 
knows, iny brother king of thought ; even there I sing, and is not my 
song of Ottadine fairer than the first dawn of the morning? A Iiero 
of the north who wrOught heroic deeds, gentle of breast and liberal 
in gifts as ever man beheld, as ever walked the earth, or ever 
mother bore — a chieftain bright of brow and gloomy in arms — by tlie 
strength of his sword brought me out of the gloomy dungeon of 
earth, flashing the light of rescue, rescuing me from tJie confines 
of death and its unblest region ; even Ceneii, the son of Lly warch, 
daring adventurer,* 

So 
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So the poet rewarded his deliverer, and so highly did he 
deem the reward of his song should be prized'. Dare we ask 
posterity to ratify such a verdict ? Has this old lowland Briton 
earned for himself, as he evidently conceived, a place among the 
few who win immortality for themselves, and out of their 
abundant store confer it upon others ? If an affirmative answer 
to such a question required an unalloyed approval of the mould 
and form in which his poem is cast, we should hesitate to give 
so flattering a reply. Nothing can be more strangely contorted 
and elaborately rugged in its ornament than the whole texture of 
the Godddin. Having neither delicate finish nor grand sim- 
plicity, it is almost a pattern of things to be avoided. But the 
metal, which has liecn so strangely fused, ajipcars to us to have 
been of the most genuine ore. In comlensed pregnancy of meaning, 
and sharp contrast of striking images, •Aneirin ^vould take a high 
rank among the poets of any age ; while in that subtle power of 
association, which seems almost to cnvite, ho perhaps surpasses 
any of his contemporaries. Few persons Avould expect of a bard 
living under our Ciinineriaii sky, in the sixth century, either the 
glowing tinge which Homeric legetid borrowed from a Mediter- 
ranean h ('a ven, or the sustained power of a literary age. Yet it 
may bo remarked, that out ol the three hundred and sixty-three 
stanzas which composed the original poem, scarcely a fifth of 
that number have been spared us by time. Disjointed as these 
relics are, variously written and doubtfully translated, we still 
recognize in them fragments of no mean genius. The old bard 
enables us to understand his age better than a hundred anti- 
quarians. He paints the intensity of the struggle, the narrowing 
of such field as Roman civilization had occupied in Britain, 
between the aboriginal tribes lowering from the north, and the 
daily rolling forward of invaders from the east ; thus he calls before 
us Jilikc tlic wisdom, the faith, the love, and the hatred, which but 
for the incantation of his song would have slept in forgetfulness. 
He, who after twelve centuries can achieve such triumph, must 
have been true poet and true man ; and thougli his Dorian mood 
may give place to more refined minstrelsy, his harp hangs for 
ever in the hall of story between the sword of Arthur and the 
buckler of Aristomenes. For the sincere veneration with which 
we would hang our wreath upon its strings may the more learned 
forgive us our imperfect knowledge of its ancient echoes. 

It has often been said that Aneirin was the brother of Gildas. 
Mr, Herbert has anticipated us in remarking that they more 
probably belonged to the same bardic fraternity or guild of 
singers. It is to the misfortune of a technical training that the 
faults of Aneirin’s style are chiefly due. So little authentic 

trace 
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trace is there of a blood-relationship between the bard of Cal- 
traeth and the British Jeremy, that they may rather be suspected 
of having differed in origin by tribe, if not by kingdom. Many 
slight indications, which taken together become considerable, 
tend to connect Gildas in some way, if not with Ireland^ at least 
with the elder tribes of Western Britain ; and probably it is the 
passion of the clansman, as well as the rhetoric of the monk, 
which speaks in his fierce invective against Maelgwyn, the able 
and we doubt not, in one respect, tlie calumniated prince of 
Gwynedh. Possibly Gildas even belonged to an ecclesiastical 
colony of the church, rather earlier in arrival and distinct in 
jurisdiction from that represented' by St. David’s. With some- 
what greater confidence wc venture to affirm there must have 
been, about the close of the fifth century, a re-grafting of the old 
bardic art upon the Romanised stock of central Britain ; tliere 
would naturally be, and we find traces of, a certain conflict be- 
tween the Latin and British languages, and the sentiments wliich 
each was likely to convey. Where the indigenous scale prepon- 
derated, the result was a bard or a soldier, such as Anciriii or 
Llywarch ; but where the ecclesiastical influence prevailed, we 
have the peaceful brotherhood of Llanvor, or the querulous rhe- 
toric of Gildas. But GikhiS had probably not been always a 
saint, as we observe Mr. Iknresford Hope diligently styles him ; 
it was either as having studied the art of native song in Ireland, 
or as having practised it in Western Britain, that he was inscribed 
among the sons of Caw with Aneiriu, whose northern origin has 
been incidentally explained. Hence also probably his name 
disappeared in the genealogy, when, either in piety or in despair, 
he exchanged the language of his countrymen for Latin, and 
their sympathies for a tone of sentiment half Roman and lialf 
ecclesiastic. 

In Taliesin, still more decidedly than in Gildas, we detect 
traces of an origin, or of an education, connected with the older 
or the western tribes. The later legends, which represent the 
future monarch of the bards as an infant foundling in a fishing- 
weir, place the scene of his appearance on the coast of Cardigan — 
and he stands in a relation, almost as polemical as that of Gildas, 
to Maelgwyn, the prince of North Wales. His usual title i» the 
Bard of the West ; and although a record of very questionable 
authenticity calls him one of the baptismal bards, his name has 
not without reason become a symbol of that strange bardic fusion 
in which relics of Druidical lore seenr Ur be- blended wiUi Christi- 
anity. Whatever is most ancient and obscure in the fragmentary 
reliques of the Bards, has been at some time or other ascribed to 
Taliesin. Unfortunately for those whom nothing short of dog- 
matical 
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matical clearness can satisfy, the questioning spirit of modem 
criticism has made a considerable breach in the array of poems 
which once bore this designation. The case, as it at present 
stands, is very nearly parallel to that of Hesiod. Most critics have 
now agreed with respect to the Bceotian bard, that the works of 
two or three poets have reached us under a single name; nor 
probably would the thrifty versifier, who strung together the 
proverbs, known as the ‘ Works and Days,’ have taken rank so 
nearly approaching that of Homer, if he had not been blended 
with th(^ poct-franier of the generations of the gods. So we have 
one Taliesin, the Bard of Urien, whom wc have already recog- 
nised as the l^rincc of Rlierfcd — a principality contiguous ap- 
parently to the kingdom of Strathclyde.* The poems which can 
with certainty bo attributed to the minstrel of Urien’s court 
are few, and rugged, though strilyng in their kind ; but it 
does not follow tliat ever}’ other poem to which the name 
of Taliobln can no longer with confidence be attached, is there- 
fore tli(5 forgery of any recent date. Some few confessedly bear 
a much more modern stamp, and these may prop(;rly be termed 
spurious ; still many curious poems remain, whose genuineness 
is a (piestion jiresenting, in the several cases, varying degrees of 
proljability, but for some of which we are inclined to claim both 
a higli antiquity and an interest not inferior to that of any un- 
doubted relic of the bard of Urien.f 

Among the first of the classes mentioned, no 2 >oem presents 
more delicate touches of feeling than the Elegy upon the death of 
Owen. How the chieftain’s sword had been winged^ how his rapid 
assault cfunc upon Ida like lightning upon the eyes of a sleeper, 
how no tribute had been paid during his life, and how earnestly 
the poet prays that his patron’s soul may find succour at its need, 
now that his body has been laid under the sod, is the burden of 
plaint, chequered by reminiscence of triumph. Elsewhere we 
read of princes speaking every language being among the prisoners 
of Urien. Another striking specimen of this class is the con- 
fessedly genuine song on the battle of Argoed, which also 
cximmends itself to us by the circumstance that we possess two 
translations of it. 

^ On tlic morning of Saturday was a great battle ; a battle from the 
rising of the sun to its descent. The Flame-bearer hastened with four 
battalions to combat the Britons of Godeu ’ (of which Godo-din was the 


The Etymon of Rbeged remains a bone of stiff contention. The precise position 
of the district is equally unsettled. 

t Since these pages were in type we have observed that Air. Stephens is giving a 
series of papers u|K>n Taliesin in the Archssologia Cambreneis. Let us hope they may 
have the eflect of supplying some clearer tests between the genuine and the spurious. 

capital), 
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capital), ‘ and of Reged. From the great forest to the mountain their 
forces extended; but their life lasted not throughout a single day. 
With fierce voice exclaimed the Flame-bearer, ‘‘ Will they give hos- 
tages ? Are they not ready ?” But Owen answered, brandishing his 
spear, “ They will not give — they are not — they never shall be ready.” 
Ceneii, too, son of Coel, would rage as a lion vexed, sooner than give 
hostages to any one. Then cried Urien, chieftain of the fertile plain, 
“Be gathered firm together now, my kinsmen; and let us lift up our 
banner above the mountain, and bear our faces against tlie invaders, 
lifting up our lances above the head of men, and seeking tiie Flame- 
bearer in his host, slay Ifim together with his companions.” Thus, 
from the battle of the forest of elms there fell many a corse, and the 
ravens reddened their beaks from the war of men : and the common 
people ran about hastily with the news.’ 

Possibly our version may have added one or tw'o prosaic touclics ; 
but from the very nakedness of such a poem we conceive it never 
could have been forged by any modem imitator ; nor again do we 
imagine that Taliesin would have stood by the side of Aneirin in 
bardic renown, if he had been merely the chronicler in such strain 
of Urien’s wars. It is rather as the son of the mystic Ceridwen, 
the British Medea, or personified Nature, who renewed all 
things in her seething cauldron, and also as the blender, with 
Christian forms, of ideas drawn from the Druidical metempsy- 
chosis, that Taliesin passed through the admiration of his 
countrymen into the story of the world.* 

Highly spirited is a fragment, ascribed not to Taliesin himself, 
but to the father of his patron Elphin, describing the incursion 
of the sea over a large district, supposed to have been submerged 
in Cardigan Bay : — 

* Stand forth, Seithenyn, and behold the Swelling of men ; oceasi 
covers the plain of Gwydhno. Accursed be the watcher (of the flood- 
gates), who after his drunken revelry loosened the fountain of the deso- 
lating sea. A cry from the sea arises above the ramparts ; even to 
heaven doth it ascend. After wild excess comes long want. A cry 
from the sea awakens me this night. A cry from the sea rises above 
the winds. After excess comes the wide-extending death.’ 

But did Taliesin, presenting thereby a rude parallel to the 
Pythagoras of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, assert in verse his own 
transition through different stages of existence? Did he, in a 
strain of Pantheisin approximating to the wildest forms of that 
belief among the Hindus, declare that he had formerly ^ fled as 
a deer, as a frog, as a bristly boar in a ravine, as iron in glowing 

♦ The elegy upon Corroy, nearly of the tame period, it remarkable, esf)ecially for 
thoj^igmatic style in which the grief ie expreesed. It ie alfo curioui as preserving the 
andent form of the Welsh article, dy for y, a form interesting to philologists, as evi- 
dently connected with the article of the Uothio languages. 

fire, 
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fire, and as a spear*liead, the cause of woe ? ’ Did he also profess 
to have been * with his lord in thp highest sphere ? ’ — 

‘ I know the names of the stars from the north to the south ; 

I have been on the galaxy at the throne of the distributor ; 

I was in Canaan when Absalom was slain, 

I conveyed tlie Divine Spirit to the vale of Hebron, 

I was at the place of the crucifixion of the merciful Son of God ; 

1 am a wonder whose origin is not known, 

I have been fostered in the land of the Deity ; 

I have been teacher to all intelligences, • 

I am able to instruct the w'hole universe, 

I shall be until the day of doom on the face of the earth ; 

Then I was for nine months *in the womb of the hag Ceridwen, 
and now I am Taliesin.' 

Probably the incongiaious medley of historical images, if not 
the philological charactcT, of the poem from which the above lines 
arc taken, is, as Mr. Stephens thinks, conclusive against its 
genuiiKMicss. Still the question recurs, Why wore such singular 
sentiments ascribed to Taliesin ? Have they no germ or root in 
those other very obscure poems, compared to which Klausen’s 
Choej)hora; is easy, and which have been sometimes ascribed to 
Taliesin, and at others, with perhaps more justice, considered 
fragments of older tradition or ritual ? To try questions of this 
kind, we must impanel a jury of Cymreigyddion, with Mr. 
Algernon Herbert as their judge, having full authority to admit 
or reject quotations as witnesses. 

The ‘ Druidical mythology’ and ‘Patriarchal religion’ school 
had certainly run into strange extravagances. They found the 
stones of Gilgal in every cromlech, while the oak of Mamrc 
(which quite as probably, by the way, was a turpentine tree) had 
its representatives in the Druids. It is high time for such fancies 
to be either propounded with the modesty which befits mere 
conjectures, or supported by something like argument. We 
must also warn any believers in Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s book on 
the theory of the Deluge, that if they really expect to find Noah’s 
Ark a favourite subject with the Welsh Bards, their chance of 
success depends entirely upon the strength of their imaginations.* 
A more delicate question to decide would be, how far Dr. Owen 
Pughe, though the most distinguished labourer of modem times 
in the cause of Welsh literature, suffered his political and religious 
peculiarities to tinge his account of the Ancient Bardism. He 
appears rather to have considered it as a sort of preparation for 

* The very unwary may alto be told, that^ tome current * adaptationt * of Welth 
fragmentt to Hebrew lettere, both make a oontiderable ehan^ in the letters snppoied 
to be adapted, and produce a retult very unlike any Hebrew idiom., 

the 
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the advent of Joanna Southcote ; while again Mr, Davies evidently 
thought himself bound in honour as a clergyman to prove that 
the old bards were not sound in their theology. Wherever such 
collateral motives can be traced, the need of caution, which the 
obscurity of the subject should itself suggest, is increased tenfold. 
Yet on the other hand, when we read fragments written in the 
most archaic language, of which such portion, as we can toler- 
ably construe, runs pretty much in this strain : — 

‘ While the dragon moves round, over the places where are the* 
vessels of drink-ofteriiig ; while the drink-offering is in the golden 
horns, w'hile the golden horns are in the hand, while the hand is on 
the knife, w'hile the knife is on the central victim, sincerely will 1 
implore thee, victorious Beli, with Maiihogan the king, to keep care- 
fully the prosperity of tlie honey island of Beli ’ — 

— when we read fragment^ of this kind, it appears to us quite 
unreasonable to think of explaining them by mere reference to 
the Wales of the middle ages. Nor is this judgment materially 
affected either by the possibility on the one hand, that the Avord 
translated honey may have l3een the name of some deity, or on the 
other, that Beli may have been the father of Cassil)e]aunus. Even 
in the latter r.ase we have still a fragment of Druid ical doings 
prior to the invasion of Cmsar ; while both this fragment, and 
others of the kind, sufficiently fall in with what the notices of the 
great Romjm would lead us to expect. Probably also the larger 
Taliesin may be considered as representing the period of transi- 
tion from the true Druidical bardism to the more Christian stage 
found in Aneirin. We have already heard the latter comparing 
the human soul to a caterpillar, and calling heaven ‘ the home of 
knowledge,^ phrases both Christian, and at the same time savour- 
ing of one who had been pupil in a school of metempsycliosis. 
May not even Aneirin, in professing to know all which Taliesin 
knew, have meant to say, it Avas from deliberate conviction, rather 
than from ignorance, that he spoke of the village shrine, and of 
the Trinity, instead of the mystical cauldron and the ‘ circle of 
the world?’ There would then be accumulated reasons why 
Gildas and Aneirin, as bards, yet Christians, should be associated 
in the same caWy or privileged fraternity ; while, if the devotion of 
the latter to a certain city of the m7, or Llenn, should be clearly 
made out, it would be to a patriotic rallying point rather than to a 
centre of religion. 

Whatever farther light may be thrown professed Welsh 
scholars upon such questions as the above, it will never, we appre- 
hend, be disproved, that the fragments of the Taliesin or Talhaiam 
ichool bi^r traij^s both of a sacrificial worship and of a religious 
belief, which, even if not a deification of nature, was some- 
thing 
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thing like a generalisation from natural phenomena* We appre- 
hend the Duw Celi^ or hidden god, so frequently spoken of, to be 
the mysterious spirit of life ; while the shape of the Druidical 
circles, jind possibly of the temples, is apparently made out to 
have represented the figure of the globe. We dare not indeed 
deny, what we would willingly hope, that this ‘circle of the 
world' may have represented to the worshipper rather the uni- 
versal Temple than the living Dread, who has framed it as his 
handiwork. Butin any case some such hypothesis as the above 
suj)plics a surer standing-ground, from wlience to attempt an ex- 
planation of the obscurest poems, than either Mr. Davies’s notion 
of an ‘ Arkite God,’ or Mr. Herbert’s of an esoteric Druidism 
clothing itself in a Christian form. 

If any key can be found to the mysterious poem, entitled the 
Spoils or Catdo of fLadcs {Preiddeu fpirncn), it will probably be 
such a one as is above suggested. Yet we should scarcely attempt 
it in so nearly desperate a case, if the poem had not been pro- 
nounced unintelligible by some, and wongly transferred by others 
to a period when its bold personifications had b<‘Conie localised as 
princes. It is also worth observing that out of the eight stanzas 
of wliicli the poem consists, six contain each six lines ; while 
only in the remaining two arc there any traces of Christianity, or 
an} palpably Latin words. By striking out all such tracx^s we 
both give our eight stanzas a genuine British air, and also get 
them of an iinifonn length. We then observe that Arthur and 
seven compjuiions are represented as visiting certain castles, some 
of which arc undoubtedly designated by jnirc astronomical temiSj 
while others are unfortunately unintelligible. But Arthur has 
long ago been suspected of having been originally the Great 
Bear, or the bright star in its tail ; and the term Llywiawdwr, 
or governor j by which alone he is described in the indisputably 
genuine poems of the sixth century, is the same as is subse- 
quently applied to the only true object of worship. Remem- 
bering then how even the constant operations of nature become, 
with many fonns of Pantheism, events which may be described 
in the strongest form of allegory, and how cattle arc the common 
symbol of natural plenty, as may be seen both in the Vedic 
hymns, translated by Professor Hayman Wilson, and in the 
fable of G^l&ryon, we cannot resist a sort of divination that a 
Druidical parable of the rcrolution of Charles’s Wain, with some 
vaunting on the part of the reciters of their superior knowled^ of 
nature, was intended. * They have many sayings about the stars 
and their motions,’ is the express testimony of Caesar respecting 
the Druids ; nor were any stars more likely to firike them with 
an impression of mysterious awe, than those which, in the 

apparent 
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apparent motion of the heavenly cylinder around the earth, they 
saw constantly maintaining their visible cycle — 

Arctos, Oceani inetuentes acquore tingi. 

Other constellations rose and set — thrice the fulness of the 
galaxy we went on the sea^ is one of the lines of tlie poem — but 
these seven ‘ tcent xoith Arthur in his splendid labours^ and yet 
returned, so as to be constantly visible.* 

As far as our hypothesis is con(!erned, we have no objection to 
concede that the lines mentioning ' Wisdom and Earnest Thought ' 
may be a very early ^addition, and that the nine damsels whose 
breath warms the cauldron, may be certain Druidical priestc*sses ; 
for we apprehend it would be quite in character, that either reli- 
gious rites, or severe contemplation, should be represcntc<l as 
influencing even the course of the heavenly bodies. Hut our 
readers may possibly be inilbrested by a specimen of the Preiddeu 
Annwn. We select the first, fifth, and eighth stanzas, omitting 
what we conceive to be additions to the original poem : — 

‘ Complete was the prison of Gwair (Geryon ?) in the city of the 
Zcxliac, 

A heavy blue chain firmly held the youth, 

And for the cattle of Hades gloomily he sings, 

And until doom shall he continue his lay ; 

Thrice the fulness of the galaxy we went into it, 

Except seven, none returned from the city of the Zodiac. 

1 will not assign as a merit to the multitude the veil of the ruler 
{Llywiadwr')j 

Beyond the enclosure of Wydr (glass ?) they beheld not the reacJi 
(or prowess) of Arthur ; 

Three score hundreds there stood upon the wall, 

Difi^cult was it to converse with their watchman ; 

Thrice the fulness of the galaxy, we went with Arthur, 

Except seven, none returned from the city of the solstitial (or 
equinoctial) colure. 

Is there but one course to the wind, one to the water of the sea, 

Is there but one spark t& the fire of unbounded raging ? 

They (the multitude) know not when the twilight and the dawn 
divide, 

Nor what the course of the wind, nor who agitates it, 

In what place it dries, on what region it roars ; 

1 will praise the Ruler, the great supreme Lord.’ 

We rejoice to have the concurrence of Mr. Herbert in our 
opinion that the above Sibylline strain is a genuine fragment of 


• See Stepheni'f iLiterature of the Kymry, p. 193 ; or Sharon Tumer'a Vindi- 
ealiOD, p. 339. / r 
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Druidical lore. In return we will concede to him that it bears 
traces of esoteric teaching ; while the lines which we have 
omitted from the last stanza imply a bitter polemical spirit 
against the rites of Christian worship ; the very chant of Xplffre 
IXfrjffov, or Miserere Domine, being (as we infer from the diversity 
of the rhyme) introduced as an ironical quotation. It is quite 
possible that such lines, especially the complaint of the holy 
grave vanishing from tlie foot of the altar, may have been added 
in the conflict, not between Briton and Saxon, but between 
Druid and Christian missionary. To the %amc period we should 
also conjccturally assign a most perplexing little fragment, in 
which Hercules is called ‘ head of baptism,’ and the elementary 
world is said to have been changed at his coming, like night into 
day. This however has been otherwise explained. But we 
conceive that the greater portion of the Preiddeu Annwn^ as well 
as some others, like the sacrificial fTafgmcnt quoted above, may 
have been chanted in good earnest among the primeval masses of 
Avebury or Stonehenge. 

It is here that our serious difference with Mr, Herbert com- 
mences. In proportion as we find genuine fragments of an old 
British ritual remaining, it becomes more credible that such 
massiv<? structures as Stonehenge may have been the temples for 
its formal cchjbration. Such, indeed, is the theory, which was 
once pretty generally assumed ; but whether it will maintain its 
gi’ound against the objections of almost every possible kind 
which have more recently been raised against it, involves a 
question as difficult as it is interesting. There are persons who 
maintain with Mr. Rickman, that the ivorkmanshij? shown in the 
architraves which crown the upright columnar masses at Stone- 
henge, could not have been effected with tools of bronze, but 
attests the use of iron ; and they conceive iron to have been only 
introduced into Britain at a period not long anterior to the inva- 
sion by Ca'sar. The difficulty of raising the architraves into their 
position, as well as of fixing upright a solid mass of stone some 
tw’enty-two feet in height, is an objection of the same kind, when 
applied to so scanty a civilisation as the earlier Britons are 
assumed to |have possessed. But Mr. Algernon Herbert goes 
much farther, and not only alleges arguments against any high 
iintiquity, but believes that he has discovered reasons for fixing 
positively the erection of this temple of Salisbury Plain in the 
earlier part of the fifth century after Christ. Nor can we refuse 
him the acknowledgment, that of all theories which not merely 
affix the epithets ancient or mo<lem, but assign a positive date for 
the erection, the one thus introduced is both the ncjpst lucid in its 
conception, and, on the whole, the best supported by solid 
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enable the enemies to catch their nimble booty with gfreater 
facility. Live fish are detained in the ‘ chambers ' at the edge 
of the channel, where they are seen in the water, and, acting 
as decoys, attract the foe. Grampuses and seals are represented 
in the Parliamentary evidence as ‘guarding and watching’ the 
stake-nets in the Tay ; and it is now asserted that, since those 
nets have been removed from that river, the porpoises have left it. 
Mr. Halliday stated, in 1824, that ‘ he had taken as many as 
twenty seals in one [ftakc-net during a season ; they haunted the 
nets : he had seen as much salmon as a man could lift taken out 
of the body of a porpoise.’ Mr. Johnstone had caught five large 
grampuses at one tide in the stake-nets. He once saw in the 
Murray frith seven or eight seals ranged in a line before a stake- 
net, and when they saw a salmon they were immediately in 
pursuit : ‘ they break the nets, kill a number, and let away all 
the rest.’ Mr. St. JoHh, in his spirited and graphic * Wild 
Sports of the Highlands,’ says, ‘ an old seal has been known 
to frequent a particular range of stake-nets for many years, 
escaping all attacks, and becoming both so cunning and so im- 
pudent that he will actually take the salmon out of the nets 
(every turn of which he becomes thoroughly intimate with) 
before the face of the fishermen, and, retiring with his booty, 
adds insult to injury by coolly devouring it on some adjoining 
point of rock or shoal ; taking good care, however, to keep out 
of reach of rifle-ball.’ The smaller seal, Phoca vitulina^ about 
the size of a spaniel, is supposed to be the most destructive of 
the tribe, and the bag-net is admirably adapted for his conveni- 
ence; the door is almut eight inches wide, and the animal can 
easily enter the chamber and return. These sea^hounds — por- 
poise, seal, and grampus — hunt salmon as harriers hunt a hare : 
their chief sin is, that they drive the ‘ heavy ’ fish into the nets — 
diOse salmon, that is, who, were it not for this compulsory capture, 
would ‘ hang in the tideway,’ and delay their ascent until the 
summer floods, when, fishing being over, they would become the 
matriarchs of a future race. Thus the fixed net legalized in 
1842 is far worse than the old grievance of the solid cruive. 
That ancient offender stands far up in the river, and, if there is 
a public fishery in the tideway, takes its leavings only ; — the 
new culprit lies in the way of the first access of the fish to the 
river. There is also another difference: when floods are high, 
the fish can pass over the dam * scot-free but floods never 
neutralize the capturing power of the 'Scotdi tog-net. 

' * But the most vexed question of all is, at what season of the 
year capture shall be illegal. ^ Although the advantage may 
jreem considerable of establishing a uniform season for all 
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deserve as thorough a statement as the limits of reasonable com- 
pression will allow. After dismissing summarily some conjec- 
tures, such as that of Phoenician influence, he examines at greater 
length the passages of ancient authors which represent a people 
happy and pious, in some remote region to the north of Greece, 
and which in one famous instance ascribe to that people a circular 
temple, dedicated to the sun, in an island beyond Gaul. Some 
of the authorities, on which our accounts of this Hyj)erborean 
people rest, Mr. Herbert considers vile^ and the position of 
the tem])lc spoken of, is not only, he conceives, too vague to be 
undc^rstood of Stonehenge, but belongs rather to some Grecian 
colony among the Scythians, near the sea of Azoph. At least, 
he so mixes his criticism of Herodotus and Diodorus, as to 
imply that he draws this conclusion respecting both. 

The sacrifice of asses is one which he imagines a)ukl only 
have been ])ractised by a people who had migrated from some 
southern climate — that useful animal being supposed not to have 
l)een indigenous so far north as Gaul. Hut lie more decidedly 
pronounces, from the comparative ignorance of Britain among the 
Greeks, and from our own more abundant knowledge of Greece, 
that the whole notion of intercourse between the Druids and any 
Hellenic priesthood ‘is too absurd to find credit with any one 
that has any acquaintance with history.^ 

Nor, again, is the general silence respecting our megalitbic 
structures among Roman describers of Britain an argument 
without weight. Would a people so observant as the Romans 
have overlook(Ml an enormous temple such as Avebury, standing 
within a few yards of their own road to Bath? Could they have 
thought glass toys and the feeding of poultry things worth men- 
tioning, yet not have dropped the faintest hint of buildings W'hich, 
thougii not as highly refined, are almost as remarkable as any- 
thing of their own? It should also be noticed that buildings of 
this especial kind, scarcely coiis^ructed so much as consisting of 
masses, each of which does duty as a column, are not scattered 
over Gaul. They are not found near Khciins, where was the 
ancient sanctuary of the Camutes, but only near the coast, where 
a people? arriving by sea might rear them, and chiefly in Britaimy, 
where the supposition is obvious of their probable connexion 
with this island. 

But still more remarkable is the assertion of the ‘ British Chro- 
nicle,’ (which is supposed to have been written by Tysilio early 
in the eighth century,) to the effect tliat the Giant’s Circle of Caer 
Caradawc was erected as a monument to the Britons slain by 
Hengist. For whatever doubts may have been thrown upon the 
fact of the slaughter alluded to (though Mr. Herbert believes in 
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its reality), such a statement at least fixes a date for the building, 
and fixes it at a time when Roman education would qualify the 
natives for such architecture. It is true that the testimony of 
the original Chronicle is subject to the trifling drawbac'k, tliat it 
represents the circle as brought bodily by the magic of Merlin 
from Ireland ; but Mr. Herbert adopts only that portion of the 
story which is physically possible, and which also suits his theory. 
If, then, it be asked, was the stupendous circle in question really 
a mere sepulchral monument, or for what })urpose was it rcar<‘d ? 
— Mr. Herbert suggests an answer, which is perhaps the most 
curious, certainly the most elaborate, portion of his book. 

He finds in Gildas a highly rhetorical passage, which 
complains of luxury and vice having grown up with the jnos- 
perity which ensued, when the devastations of the northern ('Ians, 
after the departure of the Romans, had been checked. Nor did 
the evil end here, but was accompanied, according to the qiKuu- 
lous monk who records it, by ‘ a hatred of truth and love of 
‘ falsehood, the desire of darkness instead of the sun, the reception 
‘ of Satan for an angel of light. Kings were anointed, not by 
‘ God, but by those who were more cruel than others ; and soon 
‘ after slain by the anointers, not upon an inquiry of tlie trutli, 

* others yet fiercer being elected.’ When all this invective is read 
by the light which may be thrown upon it from a vast numlu'r of 
bardic allusions, pregnant with some mystery of a religious kind, 
it is supposed to denote the rise of a neo-Druidical religion, or 
of a form of faith which afforded a rally ing-point to patriots by 
its esoteric adherence to the ancestral creed, while externally it 
assumed the symbols of Christianity, which was daily extending. 
It is impossible, within our limits, to give an adequate impre s- 
sion of the ingenuity with which this strange theory is d(‘V(‘lop<‘d ; 
how the College of Druids returned from Ireland; how liridget, 
a sort of Irish heathen saint, was made at one time to rival, ami 
at another to personate, the Blessed Virgin ; how »St. Geriiianns, 
if not St. Columba, may be suspected of being an accomj)lice in 
this coquetting of patriotism with heathendom ; more especially 
(and here we agree with Mr. Herbert) how Pelagius, or his doc- 
trine, is represented in a Welsh chronicle by a certain Morien (or 
Morgen) ‘ tlic most learned bard in the world, who denied bap- 
tism and the sacrifice of the body of Christ, and deluded the 
Briton^ so that they became unbaptized Jews.’* The curious 
medley of doctrine thus formed would resemble some of tlic 
more perverse forms of Gnosticism, such as those in which the 
rites of Mithras were forced into unnatural combination with 

« I'his passage is here copied fiom Mr. Herbert ; but we are able i rum memory to 
verify it as occurring substantially in tlie lolo MSS, ^ ^ 
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Christianity. It would naturally affect mystery, and speak in 
parable, as is the case with the bards ; and if embodied in archi- 
tecture, it would assume fantastic and gloomy forms, such as we 
observe on Salisbury Plain. Yet such a spirit might find pal- 
liation for its extravagances in the imperfect knowledge of 
Christianity which the non-Komanized Britons must have pos- 
sessed. It may have supplied a link which could alone hold 
together the elements of defence in a kingdom assailed ; and, if 
judged by tlie wisdom of this world, it migjit seem for a moment 
justified by the resolute struggle which preserved the traces of 
ancient civilization longer in Britain than in any other province 
of the empire, from being trodden down by the fierce invaders 
from t]\e north. 

Stonehenge then, according to tlie theory which we arc ex- 
pounding, was tlie central point of the^ British Kingdom whose 
resistance to the Saxon is symbolised by King Arthur, Its vast 
pillars, Iiallowcd by their situation in an ancient cemetery of the 
dead^ may also have been lifted, or graven with the aid of all the 
resources of Homan science. It was Nawdd^ the sanctuary, and 
.Dimn^ the city, and Cor, the great circle. Of its rites Aneirin 
sings, and to its esoteric worship many a bardic allusion points. 
In such a place Kidiol, or Eldol, the Samor of Milmaii’s poem, 
appears to have bt'en the high priest, and he might naturally 
jiropose to give llengist a meeting. Possibly even, suggests 
Mr. Herbert, with a bold enough extension of the limits of 
conjecture, this Arclidruid may have intended llengist to be a 
sacrifice, but the iStixon chieftain botlj forestalled his device, and 
anticipated the policy of Ethelred towards the Danes. Hence 
Mr. Herbert seriously thinks Stone-Acw^e means Hengist^s stone ; 
which is, aft<?r all, not more improbable than the derivation of 
Hanging Stones.* Both this structure, and others of the kind, were 
in general, he conceives, a kind of substitutes for the old Druidical 
groves ; temples, in the strict sense of the word, being not with 
any great certainty ascribable to the eldest Druids. Hence the 
lines ascribed to Mcrdliin, which ai-e enthusiastic in praise of cer- 
tain apple-groves, have a covert allusion to the rock-Iine<^l avenues, 
which appear at Avebury to have been adapted for processions, 
and which probably took tlie place of the forests of elder time. 
We can also readily understand how the ‘ Reliquia* Danaum * . 
who migrated into Britanny would carry into that province their 
peculiar attribute of mcgalithic temples, such as are found at 


* We conceive that hetig$ is a mere termination of the genitive or adjectival kind, 
such as Mr. Kemble has given a list of in one of hi| papers for tlie Philological 
Society. 
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Camac. Many things equally ingenious may be read in the 
‘ Cyclops Christianus’ — a book, of which our readers will now 
discover that the title implies an attempt to prove the builders ol 
Stonehenge to have been a peculiar species of Christians. 

Such a theory both explains so many difficulties and shows 
such a far profounder appreciation of the real phenomena of the 
fifth century in Britain, than writers on the subject generally 
possess, that we scarcely know how to withhold from it our 
assent. Our readers igiust have detected in our analysis of it a 
sort of veneration for its several links. The absence of mention 
by the Romans, the difficulties of a physical kind, the requirement 
of a creed, or moral spirit, sufficiently appropriate, and lastly, the 
existence of such structures only in countries inhabited by j)ost- 
Roman Britons, would all be satisfactorily met, and many most 
obscure passages in Welsji Literature would receive an interesting 
explanation. It is therefore not without disappointment, that, so 
far as wc are able to test the principal arguments adduced by Mr. 
Herbert, we find them, one after another, crumble at the touch. 

The mere negative inference drawn from the silence of 
Roman writers Avould be of far greatey weight if the columns of 
Stonehenge had fallen under the eye of Capsar in Kent, while 
every object, in a country for the first time visited, had the zest 
of novelty. But the probability that ordinary Roman writers 
(even if we possessed tlic whole array of them) would go out of 
their way to describe a temple in an obscure province, is not in 
reality so overwhelming. It may l>c measured, at least, by the 
amount of attention which the Romans gave to analogous objects 
elsewhere. In Italy itself, at Arpino, and at the neighbouring 
city of Alatri are some of the most astonishing specimens of old 
Pelasgic walls which have survived to our own time. If there 
is any Latin author, with some portion of whose works every 
one is familiar, it is Cicero. He was born at Arpinum, and 
describes his property tliere ; yet our memory does not recall any 
mention of the remarkable monuments of antiquity which his 
birthplace could boast. Again, if we take the still more extraor- 
dinary instance of Paestum, how scanty are the notices preserved 
to us of its stupendous temples ! The truth is, although the 
refined, and perhaps morbid, mind of Ciermanicus might rejoice 
in uhiblling the storied treasures of Egypt, the Romans in general 
had ^ther business to do than playing at antiquarians. If their 
taste had lain in that direction they would not have suffered the 
:?^and civilization of Etruria to become, under their very eyes, an 
embarrassing mystery ; nor would the Assyrian discoveries, which 
we are all watching so intently, now to be made for the 
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But it is the poslitive side of Mr. Herbert’s argument which is 
the most important, and which also the most utterly breaks down. 
On turning to our Gildas we find that his invectives turn upon 
the open profligacy of the people, upon vices known, as he de- 
clares, to otlier nations, and become a subject of general reproach. 
The whole homily may be understood with as much deduction as 
is required by the comparisons, with which it is garnished, of the 
princes addressed, to lions and dragons ; but it is abundantly clear 
such a strain was never pointed against anything esoteric. The 
anointers, whom he speaks of, are probably the several chieftains 
electing their general, or Pendragon, in war. In the question 
before us, therefore, Gildas goes for nothing. 

Nor again can any character of secrecy be well supposed of the 
conflict in respect of creeds, by which it is rather apparent that 
the fifth and sixth centuries were distrac;)ed. 'Inhere was a dash, 
and occasionally a mixture ; but probably the ^Ecclesiastical his- 
torian would hesitate to affirm that the latter was canied farther 
in Britain than it was by such men as Syncsius elsewhere. The 
orthodoxy of St. Columba may be considered proved by the 
polemical relation which he traditionally occupied towards the 
Bards ; and, without wishing to enter the lists for all the saints of 
the mcdiicval calendar, we could produce authority for saying 
that St. (iermanus was sound upon the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. Probably also the characteristics of Pelagianism 
may bo sufficiently explained without having recourse to bardic 
lore ; though, if the Welsh notice of Moricn could be proved 
ancient, it might serve as a portrait for the ‘ sea-born ’ father of 
those who vainly talk. 

There is considerably greater difficulty in answering the asser- 
tion that the bards generiilly refer in dark parables to Stonehenge 
as to a mysterious centre of religion and of polity ; nor do we 
profess such qualifications as would alone justify any one in 
dogmatising on this branch of the subject. It appears, however, to 
us that all the supposed allusions resolve themselves into one or 
other of the following classes. Either they are pure specimens of 
Heathenism ; or else they express undisguised opposition to Chris- 
tianity ; or, in many cases, the genuineness and the meaning of the 
poem arc alternately doubtful ; or lastly, the allusion is altogether 
imaginary. The persons who invoked ‘ victorious Beli, with their 
hand on the knife, and the knife on the central victim,’ did not 
ape Christianity, for they had probably never heard of it. The 
bard who wrote, or as we lielieve made additions to, the * Cattle of 
the Deep/ had nothing esoteric in fais manifest hostility to the 
Christian dioir. The ^ little pigs ’ and the * afi^le-trees ’ repre- 
sented as typifying the neo-Druidkal College and its avehues of 
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stones, may mean anything, or the poems may (as Mr. Stephens 
conceives) be a play of fancy in a later century. But upon the 
relics of Llywarch and Aneirin we take our stand with some 
confidence, and must utterly deny, or dissemble, having found in 
them anything intelligible which would bear out Mr. Herbert’s 
theor}'. His derivation of the word ‘ Gododin’ is quite indefensible ; 
and instead of explaining Aneirin by the massacre of Hengist, wo 
had rather account for the story of the massacre by resolving it into 
some distorted legend jibout the mead mingled with blood at Cald- 
traeth. Again, as regards the chasm which required to be bridged 
between Llywarch and his Christian entertainers at Llanvor, the 
warrior-bard might have felt, in the day of his strength, tliat, if the 
‘ isle of the mighty ’ was to remain free, its soil must be covered 
by camj)s rather than by monasteries ; the times wanted the sword 
mther than tlic staff; he may have seen forecasts of the weak 
resignation of his crown Iby Cadwaladr — but the absence of sym- 
pathy betw’cen the soldier and the eremite is very different from 
either conflict or compromise between Druid and Bishoj). Tliose 
poems, again, which are manifestly pointed in tlie Protestant 
sense against Rome, ‘Woe to him that keepeth not his sheep 
from the Roman wolves,’ however wholesome their doctrine might 
be for these times, arc evidently of no high antiquity. 

But there still remains, it may be said, the positive testimony 
of the British Chronicle, Docs Mr. Herbert seriously propose to 
let this witness be cross-examined? If he will have the tes- 
timony to the erection of Stonehenge at a particular time, he must 
also take the battle in Ireland, the magic of Merlin, the trans- 
ference of the columnar stones, and their erection on the site of 
Hengist’s massacre. The practice of adopting only w hat we want 
out of any narrative is always open to exception; hut, were we 
ourselves to venture upon such a practice in this case, we should 
suggest that the whole legend meant nothing more than that a 
certain connexion existe<l between the temples of Wiltshire and 
the cognate buildings and rites of the more primitive West. For 
some such reason there can bo little doubt that Ireland W'as called 
by Himilear the sacred isle; just such was the relation which 
Britain in turn occupied to Gaul. It seems frequently to be a 
characteristic of ancient and decaying faiths, accompanie d by a cer- 
tain solemnity of rite, that they take refuge in islands, or on sea- 
coasts — a custom which may be observed in cases where no theory 
of a diffusion and approach by sea will convetiientJy ap ply* 
Ceylon, Elephanta, Salsette, Samotbrace, the sacred islands in the 
£^e, and perhaps the many St MichaeFs Mounts, exempUfy 
natural tendency. It; is same principle, and 

partly from uninterrupted affinity of race, that buildings most 
' nearly 
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nearly corresponding to Stonehenge and Avebury are found in 
. Britanny. If Mr. Herbert had noticed how early the Belgic 
tribes thrust themselves forward into Armorica, be would not 
liave thought the re-inigration from our island, whether real or 
imaginary, requisite to explain the kindred structures of the 
V^eneti on either side of the Channel. 

Even apart from considerations of race, there are often local 
circumstances which tend to explain the preservation of monu- 
ments of tliis kind. We find them chiefly in remoter provinces, 
or in situations where land is of Comparatively little value, and 
the process of clearing has been less complete. The hard 
bowels of an Essex farmer would have felt no compunction at 
the experiment of turning Stonehenge either into lime or into 
water-troughs. The seclusion of Salisbury Plain was a pro- 
tection. Yet it is very remarkable that such an assemblage of 
massive remains, as exists in Wiltshire, should be found in a 
county which both abounds in Belgic ditches and, with the 
exception perhaps of Monmouth and Hereford, retains a larger 
number of British names than any other in England. Not 
merely natural objects, as in the Avon and the Britford, but even 
towns, as in the striking group of Lidiarts^ still bear tlie names 
given by the elder race. Perhaps this circumstance has not 
been taken sufficiently into account. Still less, again, has Mr. 
Herbert fully appreciated the conclusion, so fatal to the main 
portion of his theory, which may be drawn from the existence of 
Avebury. Within about thirty-five miles of each other we have 
two masses of gigantic fragments ; both so like as to imply a 
cognate origin, yet both on so large a scale as scarcely to have 
been needed simultaneously, and one bearing signs of art sa 
much more advanced than the other, that either a long period or 
a decided change must have intervened between the erection of 
the two. Starting, then, from the premise that Stonehenge 
existed during Roman occupation, or soon after it, we may 
safely infer that Avebury existed before Roman foot trod our 
island.’*' But the same genius evidently presided over both* 
One is a continuation, or an aggrandisement, of the other. ; No 
unbiassed eye will gaze on either and assimilate it to the grace 
of any Hellenic order, or to the sumptuous pomp of Roman 
architecture. The affinity of conception is rather with the. 
massive cromlech, the solitary Maen^hir^ the mystic circles , of 
Ireland, and the struette dirts altaribus arm which (we thank 

• Mr. Ricltman’s argumenrs to tbS ooiitrary, ihnn a iupp^wd lewmblancs to aa 
amphitheatre, and from a mistaken notion of conwpondence oetwerathe meaaurenients 
and those of a Roman mile, have been refitted by the^iSoie aecntato inspection of 
Mr. Edwin Gnest. ^ 
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Mr. Herbert for reminding us) Lucan attributes to the Druids 
of the south of France. As far as Avebury is concerned, we 
must certainly throw its origin back into a dim and unfathomed 
antiquity. Nor is there any rashness in the suggestion that such 
a ruin, and the eldest fragments of Welsh literature, may illus- 
trate each other. The ram]>art, with its fosse on the inside, not 
intended therefore as an external defence, may have been the 
wall on which threescore hundred, or threescore singers * watched, 
while possibly the inner rites of the temple may have made it 
serve some of the purposes of an orrery. If, at least, any certain 
explanation of Stonehenge is ever to be arrived at, it can only be 
by making out such an analogy of the several columns to the 
positions of bodies in tlie zodiac as may serve to prove itself. 
In the mean time, we may listen with equal deference to those 
who tell us of chanting or of sacribcing. Nor, again, is there 
any absolute reason whyVhe idea of a court of justice should not 
divide the honours with that of a temple. To ourselves it has 
appeared not impossible that the smaller rows of stone pillars, 
like chancel rails, may be the caer wydr of the poem ; and it is 
tolerably certain that Stonehenge and Avebury denote different 
periods in a system essentially the same. Whether that system 
was properly Druidical may still be questioned, but all pro- 
bability w'ould incline us to answer in the affirmative. — Have 
we, then, any clue to such a decisive change of manners or of 
occupation as might fix the transition from one stage to the 
other ? — ^The authorities on which the theory of a nco-Druidical 

K stem is built have broken down ; and although the period of 
Oman rule supplies in great measure what we want, the diffi- 
culty of our having no authentic account of Stonehenge applies 
far more strongly to any structure of so recent a date than to one 
of higher antiquity. The silence then becomes significant ; for 
if such a thing had been built under the Romans, we should 
have heard of its building. The whole genius and nature of the 
fabric seem almost equallj* conclusive against any later date. 

The same writer who, in a recent number of the Archaeological 
Magazine, pointed out some of Mr. Rickman’s mistakes, sug- 
gest^ tfaftt the extension of the Belgic province, which took 
place perhaps a centuiy and a half before the Christian era, 
would naturally lead to the erection of a netv teniple, and that the 
period is one embracing all tlie requisites fbr a probable theory. 
This idea well deserves attention. ' Fcnr Stonehenge is in the 
middle of the Belgic province, as the ^ locus consecratus ’ was in 

* Tlie Welsh cognatei of cas-ereaii^ m not always distixiguishable ia 

eomposition. 
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the middle of Gaul ; it was called Nawdd (sanctuary) by the 
British, as the region of the Car-nutes, it is suggested, may have 
been Caer^nawdd. If the workmanship of thef triliths is rightly 
pronounced too good for the bronze tools of the earlier Britons 
(though we suspect this may be a hasty conclusion), it is known 
that iron in the time of Divitiacus was familiarly used, and there 
had been at least sufficient contact with both Greeks and Ro- 
mans to procure all the mechanical skill required. If we are to 
admit provisionally the assumption as to the need of iron tools, 
which is the greatest reason for bringing the date of Stonehenge 
so low, one condition only is wanting to our acceptance, until 
some farther light is thrown upon the subject, of this theory of 
Mr. Guest’s. It must be allowed on grounds of general proba- 
bility that the elder temple of Avebury belonged to the elder 
tribes of Western Britain, whom the intrusive Cymry, or Belgn^, 
partially displaced. Almost every ciitumstance we can trace, of 
politics, religion, and social advancement, is met upon some such 
supjiosition as the above. 

It is not without a sentiment approaching to regret that we find 
ourselves taking from Stonelienge something of its mysterious 
interest, by assigning to it so near an approach to a definite and 
comparatively modem date. It is quite possible, and we arc 
already inclined to augur, that the wiiole theory of a period in 
which iron was used, succeeding one of bronze, may hereafter be 
voted a piece of unwarranted ingenuity ; but — in the present state 
of belief on this subject among archaeologists — the remarkable 
correspondence in time between the consolidation of the Cimbric 
province, in the centre of which Stonehenge stands, and the 
probable extension of the use of iron tools, supposed to be ne- 
cessary for the building, leave us scarcely an escape from the 
conclusion that the date of Stonehenge is about the second 
century before the Christian em.* 

If, then, we are still to believe in the survival to our own clay 
of any structure which may have witnessed die tremendous rites 
of the elder Druids, our imagination must transfer the site to 
Avebury. From this spot, indeed, for reasons already glanced 
at, we are disposed to warn oiT Mr. Herbert emphatically. .He 
may indeed be right in rejecting the arbitrary assumptions about 
serpent worship; and the more obvious probabilities are. in 
favour of the idea that the sinuous avenues of massive stones were 
intended merely for processions. But such gn interpretatioB/ of 

* We should be glad to loam irom any architect, after due examinaiinn, whether 
the tndthBf with their architraves, be^y symptoms of ^ving been supeniidded to 
« ruder work of the Avebury style. 
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these fragmentary records is so far from diminishing the interest 
attached to them, that it gives a more astonishing impression of 
the magnitude of the scale which must have characterised the 
system. That on Silbury Hill, at a distance of more than a mile 
from the principal temple, stood the fort or citadel of the Dinas^ 
connected in some way with the circles or temples, is clear to 
any one who, on the spot, endeavours with sober intelligenc'e to 
re-construct the whole from its fragments. To call Silbury a 
harrow is almost as strange a misnomer as it would be of J3en- 
bigh or of Stirling. The excavations of the Archaeological In- 
stitute have shown the interior of its soil not to differ essentially 
from that of the neighbouring, downs, of which it was probably a 
jutting-out prominence, and commanding, as it did, the vale of 
the Kennett, it would naturally bo fortified, which both the trencli 
and the clear signs of escarpment still remaining prove to liave 
been the case. Though Ihe Roman road from Marlborough to 
Bath would in a geometrical line run south of the bill, we cannot 
doubt that, if the fortress upon it had not been already dis- 
mantled by the Belgze, it would be so by the Romans. Yet it is 
quite conceivable that the latter would pay little attention to the 
rude though colossal masses, disposed in circles, which lay some- 
what to the north, and which had already been supplanted, \vc 
must conclude, by the kindred but rival establishment of Stone- 
henge. 

Perhaps even the boldest speculations of men of genius arc 
seldom utterly wrong. The strange conjecture of Inigo Jones, 
about a temple open to the sky in honour of Jupiter Ccelus, may 
have been in this sense correct, that in such circles, nudoque sub 
estheris axe^ were worshipped, and perhaps represented, the ele- 
mentary powers of nature. It requires scarcely a step to consider 
such a temple as sacred to ApoUo, the god of day. .Nor does it 
appear, after all, that there is any absurdity in supposing some 
such megalithic structures in Britain to have originated the float- 
ing legends which passed from mouth to mouth at a period earlier 
than Herodotus, and for a century later, of a certain^ northern 
people, who dwelt happily, and were worshippers of Apollo. 
For the island iq which Hecatieus placed his happy dwellers 
beyond the north wind is described as * beyond Celtica^ which, 
with deference to Mr. Herbert, we think it no breach of faith to 
translate Gaul. That is, nearly the situation we want.. The 
same people bad ^ a magnificent grove.’ ,So far the Druids cor- 
respond. ^ They had also a round temple:: this might serve as a 
de^iptipn of cither Avebury or .Stopi^e]|^. Again, they had 
fE'^rtain peculiar dialect let .any modm Qreek pronounce 
Irne^er the Welsh language would; not to his ear sufficiently bear 
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out tliis description. At the same time, they had ‘ offerings with 
Greek letters — and they use Greek letters are Ca»sar’s words of 
the Druids. But they even understood the astronomical cycle 
introduced at Athens by Meton: strange as this may at first 
sound, when applied to the supposed barbarism of our ancestors, 
perhaps the multa de siderum motii may be held to indicate that 
it is not really inapplicable. There are other points of corre- 
spondence. The island, for example, is compared in point of 
size to Sicily — a comparison which, if intended of Britain, would 
be sufficiently accurate for Greek legend, though not nearly so 
appropriate as what is also said of climate. For it was the sin- 
gular feluaty of the Hyperboreans that they lived sufficiently far 
north to be beyond the cradle of tlie north wind ; their island was 
mild ; so our physical geographers still remark that ^r climate 
is, from oceanic causes, far more temperate than that of the con- 
tinent in the same latitude. So man^ points of correspondence 
ought to liave been considered with more respect. The sacrifice 
of asses may have been either a local peculiarity or a Greek 
misconception. 

Possibly the extravagance of some Celtic antiquarians may 
liave provoked their censors to deny even their most legitimate 
inferences. At any rate, there is no great weight in the argu- 
ments by w’hich Mr. Herbert impugns the propriety of applying 
the language of Hecata*us to ancient Britain. He thinks the 
Hy])erborcans should be more to the north-east, because, among 
otlier reasons, Pindar placed them at the fountains of tiic Danube ; 
he forgets, therefore, that Herodotus, whose geography would be 
quite as accurate os Pindar's, made tlic Danube rise about the 
city of Pyrene^ or to the extreme south-west of the Celtica, which 
we have to take into calculatimi. There is inde^ no doubt tliat 
the geography of stories of this kind might waver and vary almost 
indefinitely, acairding to the fancy of the speaker ; yet it does not 
follow that there was no reality, from which the shadow may have 
been magnified or distorted as it floated along. The objection 
which seems most to have been felt, is the difliculty of suppos- 
ing a communication between Greece and Britain such as was 
said to have taken place With the Hyperboreans. Probably, how- 
ever, such hesitation only arises from our forgetting how ancient 
was the intercourse to which the hereditary traditions collected 
by Herodotus go back. It was not with the sauss^^ting 
Demus of Aristophanes that the island priesthood ex^atig^ 
gifts and oblations, but with the Venerable finetternlii^ who 
had presided over * Ae rites which even in their dckiijr snuck 
the childhood of .ffilschylus with awe— W^ tie ^i^eSt Delos, 
with Samothrace^ and with Dndbna. Is iherh anything in the 
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history of the Church of Rome, for example, which should make 
it a thing incredible for a priesthood, confessedly possessing 
ramifications throughout Gaul and Britain, to communicate with 
kindred Indies in Greece ? It is a matter of undoubtetl history 
that as late as the time of Strabo some affinity was recognised 
between the religious rites of Samothrace and of Britain.* We 
are astonished that so thorough a scholar as Mr. Herbert should 
permit, himself to Sneer at a belief which, if it rest upon insuf- 
ficient evidence, is at Jeast in the direction to which such testi- 
monies as we possess uniformly tend. We indulge in no mere 
dreams of what has been fancifully termed a ‘ patriarclial civili- 
zation but we have no less a shield than the authority of 
Niebuhr before us in venturing to assert that there was a Pelasgic 
period, in|^ich in the time of Thucydides belonged rather to the 
antiquarian than to the historian. It is difficult to understand 
how scholars should expect, or why they should desire, to stifle 
the belief, which is daily gaining ground, in a career of civili- 
zation extending somewhat longer backward than has been usually 
written. All that we know of Egypt, and all that the wise 
suspect of India, point in the same direction. Without strain- 
ing unduly the scanty relics we possess of information ns to 
the early state of Britain, we cjinnot doubt that there were Sil- 
burys and Aveburys, which bore the same kind of analogy to 
Argos and Dodona as the British Channel does to the Meiliter- 
ranean. It is even possible w^e may ourselves in this paper have 
deferred too much to prevalent theories on the use of metals, in 
surrendering Stonehenge. In one of the Essays, placed third at 
the head of this article, the writer argues that the plough, the 
harrow,- the water-mill, the glass blow^^ipe, the chariot, the mix- 
ture of soils, the use of yeast, and the scarlet dye of the holm- 
oak, were as much the property of the Briton as of the Roman. 
Such arts alone imply sufficient skill, if accompanied by a pro- 
digal command of labour, to raise large masses, and to leave tokens, 
quite as highly finished as Stonehenge exhibits, of the graver’s 
skill. It is rather to be regretted that the essayist has not ap- 
pended his authorities; but we can trace a sufficient number 
of them to bear out his theory of a respectable insular civiliza- 
tion. 

How far that civilization was sacerdotal, and bow far popular — 
and whether purely indigenous or a mere graft from some immi- 
grant caste — are questions for more profomid or more sanguine 

* Waft it not probably an Avebnnr. m ruiiif 3tlsbo dfMribcf in a field neor 
Maiieilles ? It was a circle, be a<iy», of onoraipua stpiiet in a. grassy ulain, ascrilied 
by some to physical convuVsiotis, and, as'^rly Si the time of jCstihyltis, conueeted 
mytbieally with the story of Hercules add Geryon.-^J5* iTl, pp. 251-2. ed. 'Falconer. 
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inquirers. Neither have wc the slightest wish to over-rate them. 
No sermon has ever impressed us more vividly than the con- 
trast which it was our fortune to enjoy, in seeing, within two 
consecutive days, Stonehenge and the Crystal Palace. What a 
stride from Hengist and Eldol to Paxton and. Owen Jones ! 
Notwithstanding that the massive character of the stones leaves 
an impression of awe while the spectator is wdtbin the circle, yet, 
from the vastness of the surrounding plain, as soon as he gazes at 
them from without, they assume a dwarfish and unholy aspect, 
savouring, as it were, of canny Elshie. They neither climb to 
heaven, nor exhibit that power of combination and arrangement 
of parts which attests the ordered and disciplined intellect. 
Hence, it was with a sensation of relief that we soon saw Salis- 
bury spire rising in the distance ; and in less than four-and-twenty 
hours, after hearing in that glorious cathedral some portion of a 
ritual more holy than ever rolled throbgh the misshapen columns 
of Stonehenge, we stood in the world’s temple of concord at 
London. It was a change almost from a sepulchre to a palace 
— a vivid exemplification, as we conceived, of the onward march 
of human destiny under no less than the highest wisdom, and a 
memento to help forward the time when the nations shall learn 
war no more. 


Art. II. — 1. Le Tre Costituzioni delle hole lonie, Corfu. 1849. 

2. The Ionian Islands under British Protection, London. 1851. 

3. ThePatris. Corfu. 1849-1851. 

4. Parliamentary PapeH^elatiny to the Ionian Islands^ 1810-1852. 

O UR elderly readers may possibly remember that nearly 
thirty years ago we made an endeavour (Q. £., vol. xxix.) 
to explain and defend the policy pursued with regard to the 
Ionian Islands by the ministry of Lord Liverpool, and by Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the first British Lord High Commissioner. 
That cycle of destiny which occasionally brings events round 
again to the same point from which they started, has laid a duty 
upon us in 1852 similar to that which we discharged to tbe besst 
of our abilities in 1823, -We have now to set forth the unhitopy 
consequences of a precipitate clmnge of syst^ in 1849^ The 
questions at this moment demanding a pracdcid dedisum arwof 
unusual interest and complexity. In this region, however, tire 
same game^ or nearly ^o, has been jplayed over again so repeatedly, 
and in such very distant ages, that, even had the inquiry no prac- 
tical bearing, it would still be worth while, as a mere matter of 
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historical curiosity, to point out the manner in which a like com- 
bination of events has recurred. 

Of the seven Ionian Islands it may be safely asserted, without 
prejudice to the mythical fame of Ithaca, that Corcyra, or Corfu, 
is the one which in all ages has played the most important part. 
It cannot, however, be said to occupy a peculiarly honourable 
place ill the records of any age. The seditions of Corcyra have 
be(;oine a by-wonl among the readers of ancient history ; and, 
unfortunately, both in that and in the sjster isles, the tendency 
tliereto does not seem to have abated during the lapse of twenty- 
three centuries. Three times, at very wide intervals, has this 
Island found it necessary to abnegate, more or less completely, 
a political independence of which it was incapable, and to place 
itself under the sovereignty or protection of the power which in 
each of those respective ages was mistress of the seas. Corcyra 
was constrained to seek safety from the results of her selfish 
policy abroad and her internal factions, by throwing herself into 
the arms of imperial Athens; again, while the drama of old 
Greece was being reacted in mediacA'a! Italy, the same Island 
was driven to find protection against itself beneath the banner of 
Venice ; again, in these latter times, tlie mad democracy ol the 
Septinsular republic was gladly exchanged by the lonians them- 
selves for the iron rule of Russia and France in succession — and 
finally, for the firm but gentle protectorate of remote Britain. 

It was in a.d. 1386 that Corfu placed herself under the sove- 
reignty of Venice ; and the remaining islands of the Ionian Sea suc- 
cessively fell during the next two centuries into what we may fairly 
call the most deplorable of all political conditions, that, namely, 
of the subjects of a distant republic. Atrange to say, however, 
there has been formed a small knot of disalTected lonians, who, 
in s^itc of the sad records and traditions of those miserable times 
which are so rife in their country, still affect to sigh for tl^ 
days of Venetian bondage. This curious fact appears from the 
memorial against Sir Howard Douglas addressed in 1839 to 
Lord John RusseU (then Colonial Minister) by Chevalier Mus- 
toxidi — a document which for the most part does little more than 
reproduce the objections urged in 1819, with greater show of 
plausibility, by Count John Capodistria, against the policy of 
Sir Thomas Maitland— «but fully answered by that officer himself 
in the following year.* M. Mustoxidi ventures on the assertion 
that, * far from being treated as colonies, the lonians were the 
of all the other subjects of thg Republic/ Any one at 
a$ acquainted with Venetian bistoiy knows well that the eastern 
.a*—- — ^ : 

* See Parliamentary Papers of June 32, 1840. 
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provinces were always sacrificed to those in Italy, and that the 
real state of the Greek islands under Venetian sway was one of 
the grossest tyranny. In each island the executive was composed 
entirely of natives of Venice, presided over by needy proveditori^ 
sent to enrich themselves, after the old Roman and the modem 
Turkish fashion, upon the spoils of the provinces. These ofli- 
cials never swerved from^ the maxims of government laid down 
by Fra Pjwdo Sarpi, and which are thus epitomized by Daru : — 

^ Dans Ics colonies se souvenir qu*il a ,rien de nioins sfir que la 
foi des (jrecs. Etre persuado qn’ils passeraient sans peine sous le 
joiig des Turcs, a Texemple du restedeleur nation. Les trailer comme 
des animaux firoces ; leur rogiier les dents et les griffes, les humilier 
souvent ; surtout leur oter les occasions de s’aguerrir. jDu pain et le 
baton ^ voilii cc qu’il leur faut; gardens rhumanite pour une meilleure 
occasion.* — Hist, de Venise^ xxxix. 17.* 

In conformance with these amiablef*precepts, the lonians were 
heavily tax(‘d for the support of the Venetian garrisons and fort- 
resses ; the administration of justice was utterly corrupt ; bribery 
was all-powerful ; tlie collectors of the revenue calculated their 
exactions at tenfold the sum which they condescended to pay 
into the treasury ; and open war was waged against a nation- 
ality which had endured throughout the vicissitudes of two 
thousand years. The tongue of Greece sank into the mere 
patois of the peasjintry ; and in a land where religious and 
national feeling had become almost identical, the unchangeable 
creed and ritual of the Eastern Church was allowed only to linger, 
under Latin domination, as a form of tolerated dissent. 

On the fall of Venice, in 1797, the Seven Islands were trans- 
ferred by the Treaty of ^ampo> Formio from the eldest to the 
youngest of republics. But powers not usually found in harmony 
were willing to combine against the Goddess of Reason. The 
aljicd forces soon expelled the intruders of the West, and the 
Muscovite and Moslem despots united to bestow on the lonians 
the blessing or curse, of republican government under Turkish 
vassalage. From 1800 to 1807 Corfu and the six confederate 
isles set opt upon a fresh career of liberty, equality, and fraternity^ 
The ancient standard of Corcyra?an freedom is best veiled in the 
decent obscurity of a learned language ; t the new republic sooit 
proved to be at least not a whif l^bind its predecessor in blted- 

- , t ' ' ' ' ' 1 i' t , 

* Tb^ writer sayi, xsxix. 14* *lfet coloniec li ’outre mer Airait; toujouni 
gouvenioM avec duretc ; leurs frequeiifet rdvolteien sont la preuve. , . . petfe admiuu- 
tralioti sVst obmpliqu^ie avec le teiUTw;: elle a^eirt mddiflde 4 quelques 4gards; mate 
Us natufeh du.pai[a cti eat scigeeiueiMtearcitts*.* ; ' 

t ih*v$ipa KipKVpa, x^C ^^9^ 94\us,^Strabo, 
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shed and anarchy. Within the short space of two years all the 
seven islands were guilty of rebellion against their general govern- 
ment, while each separate island had also repeatedly risen against 
its local authorities. We long ago described at length the real 
character of this boasted ‘ golden age * (if we are to believe Ionian 
radicals of the present day), as set forth by a tolerably trust- 
worthy witness, M. Naranzi, the envoy sent by the lonians them- 
selves in 1802 to the Russian Emperor. He was instructed to 
state that the Ionian people, from their cruel sufferings under 
self-government, were disposed to welcome with blind resigna- 
tion whatever new form of polity miglit proceed from the liand 
of Alexander ; that they wished it to be the work of that ‘ ad- 
mirable person ’ himself, — or at any rate of a ‘single legislator’ — 
and that it should be supported by an ‘ imposing anned force ^ 
of Russian soldiers. M. Nfiranzi was directed to impress on the 
mind of the Czar — * 

‘ That the inhabitants of the Seven Islands, who have thus attempted 
to establish a republican form of goveniment, are neither born free, nor 
are they instructed in any art of goveminent, nor are they possessed of 
moderation so as to live peaceably under any government formed by 
their own countrymen.’ 

After divers attempts at constitution-making under Russian 
auspices, the Treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, consigned back the islands 
to a French master. Having tasted the rule of every power on 
which any shred of the purple of Constantine had descended, they 
were now handed over to the upstart Ca*sar of the West. Napo- 
leon appears to have judged more truly of Ionian capacities for 
self-government than his Imperial brethren of Stamboul and St. 
Petersburg ; — the Septinsular Republic at once ‘ ceased to exist,’ 
along with its national flag and national treasury, being sum- 
marily incorporated with the French empire, and occupied by a 
strong military force. M. Mustoxidi finds it convenient to extol 
this regime also in preference to English protection; but his 
assertions on this point are abundantly refuted by Sir H. Douglas. 
French rule was again destined to be short-lived, for in 1809 
and 1810 all the islands, except Corfu and Paxo, were captured 
by an English squadron, which was enthusiastically welcomed by 
the inhabitants. Paxo fell early in 1814 ; Corfu itself, garrisoned 
by 14,000 French soldiers, and very strongly fortified, remained 
under strict blockade until the fall of Napoleon in the same year ; 
when one of the first acts of the restored Bourbon was to direct 

< * O. R., Yol. xxix. p. 92* See alto Sir Howard Douglas's dei^tch to Lord John 
RuMell, in the Parliameutary Pa|)ers referred Jo above. 
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its surrender to the British commander, General Sir James Carnp^ 
bell. The Proclamation issued by that officer on his entrance 
renders the terms of the cession tolerably intelligible : — 

‘ In order to obviate idle inventions and false reports that might be 
circuliited by evil-disposed persons, with the view of disturbing the 
public mind ; and more particularly to explain with candour, to all the 
inhabitants of Corfu, the full extent of my powers, I publicly announce 
and make known, by these presents, that I am invested with full powers 
to regulate, amend, and alter, inasmuch as th^ public good may require 
it, any branch or depiA^tment of the island.’ 

Next followed the Treaty of Paris in 1815, whereby the 
islands — of which, be it remembered, England was then in actual 
military possession — six by right of conquest, and one by sur- 
render from tlio French — were erected into a ‘ free and inde- 
pendent State ’ under the protection tif the British Crown.* It 
may bt? bold to call in question the wisdom of provisions agreed 
upon by the combined political sagacity of England, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria ; but we must confess that it is not easy to 
reconcile the idea of Ionian independence with a British pro- 
tectorate, which all the articles of tlie Treaty subsequent to the 
first explain pretty distinctly as equivalent to British sovereignty. 
Wo can very well understand how a certain kind of independence 
may be combined with a certain kind of protection ; a State may 
have full independence in its internal concerns, and yet be 
cntin'ly dependent in its foreign relations ; and such seems a very 
natural position for a people which possesses a nationality too 
strong to be merged in any other, and yet lias not physical re- 
sources enough to enter for itself upon the world-wide stage of 
international politics. But the protectorate to be exercised by 
Great Britain over the Ionian State was of a much more intimate 
character. The military command of the islands was reserved 
exclusively to England ;t and the protecting Sovereign was to be 
represented by a Lord High Commissioner, invested with autho- 
rity to regulate the laws and general administration, the forms of 


^ Count de Ficquelmont tells us, in his lately published work, that it had been pro- 
posed by the Kn};1ish Plenipotentiary at tlie Congress of Vienna that the Ionian Islands 
should fall to the shore of Austria, along with the other cinlevant possessions of 
Venice ; but that such a course was finally rejected, chiefly through the influence of 
Count Cajwidistria with the Emperdt of Ru«ia. See Lord Falmertion^ L*Ang}MnTB 
et In ContinmUy tom. i. p. 4U. 

f In his correspondence with the Colonial OiSce, Sir Thomas Maitland observed 
that this provvsiori alone would make it im|K)ssible for Great Britain to avoid exercising 
a control over the Ionian Government; for otherwise she might become, hound to 
BuppuL-t with her military power the crimes or follies of a native executive authority. 
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summoning a constituent Assembly, and its proceedings in draw- 
ing up a constitutional Charter. The Charter so drawn up was 
to be ratified by the protecting Sovereign. 

Now it can hardly be denied that wliatcver amount of self- 
government fell to the islands under a charter so prepared was 
simply a free boon from the Crown of Great Britain. The 
British arms had won six, at least, of the islands by fair conquest 
in open war. To grant full political liberty, or any approach to 
it, under such circumstances might be disinterested and mag- 
nanimous ; it could not* be demanded as a iftatter of mere right 
and justice ; and we shall ])rcseritly see that tlic exj)ediency of 
such a course w'as more tliaa doubtful. On the other liand, it is 
equally clear that a possession held by such a tenure, and not 
incorporated with the hmipire, neither can nor ought to be 
governed as a colony of Enghand. To reconcile these two re- 
quirements was no easy •task ; but tve can hardly think the 
dilemma was best solved by proclaiming the islands in the first 
clause of a treaty to be ‘ free and independent,’ and in tlie subse- 
quent clauses introducing provisions which reduce their freedom 
and independence to a mere name. We must also remember that to 
grant a free constitution to a nation only just em(u*ging from the 
slavery of centuries is the most perilous of experiments. To 
thrust liberty upon a j)eople which had so recently proclaimed 
itself wholly unpre])arcd for it neither c()nduc(*s to the welfare of 
the recipients nor to the reputation of those who grant the boon. 
We cannot too often repeat the adage that constitutions cannot 
be made, but must grow; and that political liberty is chiefly 
valuable as a means to an end, as the best security for the higher 
blessings of civil liberty. It is in vain to Introduce the former 
ready-made among a population wliich has not yet Icarncjd to 
value the latter.* We suppose Lord John Russell himself would 
hardly have proposed his last Reform Bill in times when the 
working of Magna Charta was still a doubtful experiment ; he 
would hardly have sought to confer the franchise on villeins 
emancipated but yesterday, or have advocated the admission of 
Jews into a Parliament which esteemed it a religious duty to 

* The views of the British Cabinet with regard to die Treaty of Paris and the Con- 
stitution to be estahlisheii in the Ionian Islands under its provisions, were clearly set 
forth in the House of Commons on June 7, 1821, by Mr. Goulbum, then Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. ‘ He denied in toto that the object or intention was to 
confer on these states a perfectly free government, such as that enjoyed by Great 
Britain. It was by no means fair, therefore, to compare the legal acts of persons in 
authority in the lotiian Isles with the legal acts of persons in authority in this country. 
Whatever defects we might see in the Ionian Constitution, it by no means followed 
that it would l>e advantageous to the people to transplant thither tbe pure British 
Conatitut ion/— //ansard. 
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commit Lollards to the flames. Yet legislation of this sort has 
Ijcen of late by no means fin unusual employment, even beyond 
the narrow limits of the Septinsular Republic. 

The Islands present a further difficulty. Nations, to whicb the 
names of liberty and C(jnstitution arc simply meaningless, may 
possibly be brought by a gradual proc’ess to be Avorthy recipients 
of every political privilege enjoyed in England or in Norway. 
IJut no condition can be more impracticable than that of a people 
who, while entirely unfitted for free institutions, still have per- 
j)etiially the names of liberty and constitution on their lips. 
Thougli a vast progress has Been made in their material and 
moral improvement during the thirty-seven years of British pro- 
tection ; y(»t in 1815 the lonians, in general, were perhaps not 
many degrees better suited for self-government than those Orientals 
who cannot realize the East India Company as other than an indi- 
vidual Princess ; but a portion of them cannot be in the same 
blissful state of ignorance. Centuries of bondage, culminating 
in tlie corrupt land debasing tyranny of Venice, have effectually 
done their Avork. We fear that the author of ‘ Ionian Isles under 
British Protection’ has <lrawn too favourable a portrait of the 
jiopulation. A sterner, l)ut Ave l)clieve a truer, picture has been 
given by a Avritcr in the Times (Sept. 17, 1849): — ‘ We took 
umlcr our irgis,’ he says, ‘ a people Avho combined Italian crime 
Avith Greek cunning; Avho Averc strangers to priAate lionesty 
or publics virtue ; Avho Avere remarkable for strong passions, dark 
superstition, ignorance, and laziness.’ But in spite of all these 
defects, many lonians were sufficiently connected with free States 
to be familiar with all the cant of liberalism before tliey had 
outgiown the needful discipline of a paternal goAcrnmcnt. 

Such an ill-regulated yearning after political poAvers imper- 
fectly understood must of itself vastly increase the difficulties 
of the legislator and rulers of such a c'ommunity. For a feel- 
ing of this nature can be neither ignored nor defied ; it must 
driA^c the lawgiver into granting jirivileges at once Avhich in 
his heart he knoAvs had better be delayed until the people shall 
have been schooled into a capacity, first for local, and then for 
general self-government. He must gi'ant something then and 
there. A cry was raised by the folloAVcrs of Count Capodistria 
against Sir Thomas Maitland for not granting enough. Cer- 
tainly he did not grant all that we have noAV gained for ourseh'es 
by the gradual struggle of centuries ; he did not grant all that is 
found in the ephemeral constitutions Avhich we have since seen rise 
and fall ; but he granted more than the most intelligent lonians 
thought desirable. He granted more political liberty than Avas 
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possessed in 1817 by almost any country of Europe, except Eng:- 
land and France, and certainly more than was possessed at that 
period by many of the Eng^lish colonies. 

The ( onstitulional charter was promulgated in 1817, having 
been unanimously adopted by a constituent Assembly composed 
of forty of the most prominent and influential gentlemen of the 
several islands. Of this number, eleven had been appointed by the 
Lord High Commissioner to constitute the ‘ Primary (.^ouintil ’ — 
a Board somewhat analogous to tlie Lords nf Articles in the old 
Scottish Parliament — while the remaining tw’^enty-nine were 
elected by their OAvn countrymen. By the C^onstitution thus 
approved, the chief authority was vested in the Lord I ligh Com- 
missioner, in conjunction with a legislative Assembly :md an 
executive Senate ehicted out of the Assembly. The President of 
the Senate is Jippointed by the Crown of England, and the 
approbation of the represent tive of that Crown is required to 
give validity to all its proceedings. The Lord High Coininis- 
sioner, himself stationed .at Corfu, is represented in each of the 
other six islands by a British official, termed Resident, who 
stands to the local authorities in the same relation as his jirin- 
cipal to the general Government. Each local govtaiiment consists 
of an elective municipal council, with a ])resident, bearing the 
title of Regent, appointed by the Senate, and somewhat corre- 
sponding to the j)refet of a French department. The Legislative? 
Assembly, wliose ordinary dunuion was fixed at five years, was 
elected in a highly ingenious manner. At the expiration of that 
]>criod, the five Senators and six Regents b(?camc the Ih irnary 
Council, who formed tlie nucleus of the new Assembly. TIk\s(? 
eleven were to draw up a list of fifty-eight persons, called the 
* double list,’ out of whom twenty-nine were to be chosen by 
the electors. These twenty-nine, united witli the former eleven, 
composed the Assembly — a bo<ly, consequently, of forty members, 
like the first Constituent Convention. In case of dissolution, the 
Primary Council was to consist of the Prc'sidcnt and senators of 
the late Parliament — six in all — and of five new members 
appointed by the Lord High Commissioner out of the late 
Assembly. It was further provided that no constitutional article 
could be altered, and no Parliament dissolved, without an order 
from the Sovereign in Council. 

Such was the Constitution of Sir Thomas Maitland. Nothing 
is easier than to find fault with it, to speak of it as a pretence 
for veiling the reality of despotism under a shallow guise of 
liberty, a,s a mere mockery of the ® free and independent State ’ 
estaldished by the Treaty of I’aris. But we have seen th.at the? 
whole problem w«as how to reconcile twd opposite necessities, 

and 
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nn<l that the amount of civil freedom actually granted was com- 
j)aratively very great. The powers vested in the Lord High 
Commissioner were extensive, but they fell short of those pos- 
sessed at that epoch by the executive in nearly ‘every country 
of liurope ; and these were assuredly placed in the hands of a 
functionary far less likely to abuse them than the nominee of any 
local faction.* And further, by the reservation of certain privi- 
leg(?s to the protecting Sovereign in person, the Ionian people 
‘ arc* subjected to the laws and practice of* a constitutional king- 
dom — not to the will of an arbitrary power, or to the caprice of 
a t(*inporary Lord High Commissioner. Their government is 
r(*ndcrcd as fixed and (Jura])le as the British Constitution itself.’ t 

But let us hear the statement of Sir Thomas Maithmd himself 
In (‘xj)lanation of his own handiwork : — 

‘ (\>nnt CajiodiftM’ia iisMunes, hceause csrtain powers are conceded 
to tlie Lord IJigli Coniniissioner, as a niaxiinuin to which he may 
h<iv(‘ recourse in a case of iiecessit}', that sucli powers are to be 
constantly on tlic stretch, and eternally made use of. Were any man 
to state* gravely that, because tlie Kijig of England possessed the veto 
in the i)as>ing of every law, therefore all law.s were made by the King; 
or tlnit, because tlie Commons of Englartd liave the power over the 
pnrse, they were to be constantly refusing to grant the ncces.vary 
sniiis of money for the public expenditure ; what would be tliought of 
sncli a statement? Just on the same grounds rests all that C(>unt 
Capodistria says of the eJuart of 1817. Be tells yt)u that, because I 
have a veto, therefore tlie power of making laws is solely in my liauds ; 
but li(* forgets to mention that both the Senate and the Legislative 
Assembly have the same veto on any Bill which I may introduce, that 
I have on any Bill introduced by either of those bodies. The powers 
conceded to the Lord High Commissioner are such, I presume, as he 
has a riglit to exercise to their highest extent when a ease of necessity 
reiiuires it, but never coultl have been intended to be considered as the 
rule for his common proceedings ; and even were the exercise of die 
[irerogative justified by necessity, he would still be answerable to his 
Sovereign for the wise exertion of it. If we are to reason upon the 
dry letter of any Coustitulioi), we must be leil into immediate error ; 
if, for example, any one were to take the dry letter of the British 

* ‘ I deny,* writes General Sir Charles Napier, * I ileuy the tyranny of Maitland 
and his Uesideiits; I admit that they were sometimes arbitrary; ami 1 assert that, 
unless they had been so, llie j^rossesl injustice and the most cruel iietty tyranny would 
have continued to pervade the ishiiids,’ — See Napier’s work on the Colonies and 
Ionian Jslands (1833), p. 53. Sir Tliomus Maitland had rare merit, or rare good 
fortune, in having inspired with such admiration for his talents and character so 
merciless a critic of his superiors iis Sir Charles Napier, who served under him for 
several years iii *the Ionian Islands, and declares that Maitland was * a ruler cast hi 
no ordinary mould and that * it is due to the memory of that able man to say that 
his government liore the impression of his strong mind.* — See the Preface to the pam- 
phlet quoted above. 

t Ionian Islands under British Protection, p. 22. 
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Constitution, and compare it with the real practice under tliat Con- 
stitution, and maintain there was no difference, into wliat ab^urdity 
would not a person so reasoning immediately fall ? Its essence and 
excellence consist not in the theoretical view of it, but in its spirit and 
practical results ; and Count Capodistria seems to be aware of this, for 
his constant attempt is to waive the practical results as they have 
occurred, and to stick to the letter of the constitutional chart, supposing 
all I he different powers therein granted to be always on tiie stretch, 
lie extends his theoretical fancies further, and he tells j^oii, in his view 
of the theory of the Coitstitution, that, theoretically, the people must 
be dissatisfied. I, however, practically say that they never were so 
well satisfied.* * 

To this test Sir T. Maitland might appeal witli perfect con- 
fidence. It was easy for a clique of disapjK)inte(l intriguers 
to rant about their national independence being crushed under 
a ‘succession of alien deipots ;t but was the adiiiinistnithm of 
‘ King Tom* (as he wais called throughout the Mediterranean), 
or that of bis successors, of a nature to make the Ionian ])eople 
regret their boasted Scptinsular Republic, or even cast a lin- 
gering eye to 

‘ The far times, when many a subject-land 
Look’d to tlie Winged Lion’s marble piles * ? 

What, we ask, were the practical results of liritish protection? If 
the islanders of the /Kgean of old deemed Athenian sovereignty 
no bad exchange for the piracy from which it rescued them — 
the islanders of the Ionian sea liave gained this blessing, and 
more also, from the new mistress of the ocean. Justice was at 
last administered among them without corruption ; the revenue 
was freed from peculation ; life and property became secure ; 
the people were no longer a despised or degraded caste; the 
native functionaries were treated with respect and courtesy ; and 
every man, high and low, found in every representative of ling- 
land a power with both the will and the means to support the 
right and redress the wrong. Every form of material prosperity 
received an impetus ; excellent roads, previously unknown in the 
Levant, were made throughout the islands ; ports and quays wore 

* Parliamentary Papers of June 22, 1840, pp. 27, *28, 

t * Count Capodistria diligently endeavoured to produce among the loniaiis a 
feeling of strong iiostility and an active opposition to the fingtisli rule. This iioMe- 
man, dissatigHed that Corfu was not in his jiower, as Minister of Rumio, tried to render 

the Lord High Commissioner's position as disagreeable as intrigue could make it 

A large ])OTtion of the Corfu ites, proud tliat tlieir little island had given a minister to 
Russia, thought that that minister wielded the power of the Huitian empire, and every 
frondeur jiersuaded his foolish noddle that he hail the minister, and therefore the Km* 
peror, as his supporter. '^Napier's ‘ Colonies/ &c„ p. 48.) The faction headed by 
Chevalier Mustoxidt at the present day— contemptible as it is even numerically — is 
formed of the relics of the Caiiodistrla ])arty. 
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constructed ; trade and ag;riculture flourished ; educational insti- 
tutions for every class and ^radc were founded in ahundancc. 
Nor were these advantages ]>urchascd at the cost of heavy fiscal 
burthens. All taxation in the Seven Islands is greatly lighter than 
in our own country, and is levied almost exclusively on imports 
and exjiorts, not on produce raised and consumed at home ; tithes, 
poor-rates, turnpikes, and local taxes of all kinds, are absolutely 
unknown. Finally those best acquainted with the islands bear 
witne^ss that the general feeling towardij the first Lord High 
Commissioner was that mixture of awe and love which is the 
highest tribute to a ruler of Orientals; and that neither with the 
gentry nor witli the great body of the jicoplc is his memory un- 
popular at th(? present day : — 

‘ Although there is no need,* wrote Sir IT. Douglas to Lord John 
Fussell, ‘ to shield the dead lion from the kicks of M. Miistoxidi, it is 
no more than due to the proper feeling of*llie lonians generally to say 
that tlie talents and memory of Sir Thomas Maitland are seldom spoken 
of by tliein hut in terms of respect.’* 

(If course it would bo «an arrogant absurdity to deny that the 
many advantages of the British Protectorate have been accompanied 
by sonu^ scudons drawbacks. Knglish officials are seldom famous 
foi’th(‘ir skill in conciliation ; and somcof the Residents in the south- 
ern islands jvre stated to have jilayed very fantastic tricks in former 
^cars when removed from tlie immediate supervision of their 
principal. Our experience has already afforded some evidence 
of what results might be expected in India, if the Residents and 
Political Agents there were almost invariably officers on half-pay, 
or in command of troops, and, however honest and zealous, but 
rarely well skilled in the native languages and manners. But 
after all, what arc such drawbacks when compared with the 
systematic corruption of Venetian rule, or the unbridled anarcliy 
of the Septinsular Republic? By all well-thinking lonians 
the English are, on the w’hole, better liked than perhaps any 
foreigners ever were by an alien population under tlicir con- 
tnil. Miiny of them W’ent still further, Jiiid expressed to Sir 
Thomas Maitland their wish that the protectorate had been a 
<Hrcct sovereignty. Still it is clecar that the erection of con- 
tinental CJreece into an independent state must hjive stirred 
yearnings for a union among all branches of the Hellenic name. 
England, therefore, has always had an adverse party among 
the lonians ; but it is only through the unscrupulous arts 
of demagogues within the last three years that this party has 
assumed at all n bitter or formidable character. And wc must 

* April 10, 1340.— See the Pori. Papers as above, p. 30. 
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carefully (Hstin«:uisli the natural and laudable aspircation for 
a union of all Greeks into one Greek state, from tlie morbid 
clamour for immediate annexation to the existinj^ kinj^dom 
of Greece. The latter is the cry of a faction ; the former is 
the inevitable instinct of nationality ; but all enlightened lonians 
see that for such a consummation they must bide their time, and 
until that time arrives they are well content to enjoy the many 
practical benefits of British connexion. 

Between the administrations of Sir T. Maitland and of 
Lord Seaton, the most important period was when the office* ol* 
Lord High Commissioner* was filled by that distinguished 
and scientific officer and accomplished gentleman, Sir lloward 
Douglas. During liis administration, which lasted from 1835 to 
1841, many excellent public works, such as moles, quays, roads, 
and the like, were executed under so able and experienced an 
engineer ; .and public education was greatly ])romoted, the num- 
ber of schools and scholars being largely increased. Above all, 
Sir Howard Douglas superintended the formation, and completed 
the introduction, of a regular cod(» of laws, repl;icing the confused 
mass of Venetian edicts anfl perplexed regulations previously in 
force. In 1839, and the following year, ;ui important corre- 
spondence! took place between Chevalier Mustoxidi, Lord John 
Russell., and the Lord High Commissioner, which is printed at 
length in tJie Papers laid Ijefore Parliament on June 22nd, 1840. 
The accusations alleged by M. Mustoxidi against British Jiolhy 
in general, and Sir Howard Douglas personally, will there he 
found answered in detail : to some of the most essential points 
wc have already referred. While advocating the future extension 
to the lonians of such political privileges as they shall be cajiablo 
of rightly using, Lord John Russell observes to Sir Howard 
(June 4, 1840), that — 

* the Chevalier Mustoxidi seems to have advanced the gravest charges 
against an officer of high rank and di.stinguisheil services, without any 
adequate gromids. I can only therefore reprobate conduct so un- 
w'orthy of respect, and assure you of the continued confidence of the 
Queen.* 

It is, indeed, unfortunate for the cause of Ionian agitation that 
its chief representatives seem to constitute a continually descend- 
ing scries. From Count Capodistria to M. Mustoxidi was a 
considerable fall, and a still greater from M. Mustoxidi to a 
bill-discounter, of Ionian extraction, but resident during the 
hist thirty y(*ars in London, by name Papanicolas, who stands to 
Sir IL Ward in the same relation as his precursors to Sir Thomas 
Maitland and Sir Howard Douglas respectively. Though pn>- 
clamed an outlaw on May 20, 1852, Papanicolas continues 
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avowt3dly the ‘ Ionian ’ of tlie Daily News,"^ and has since that 
date been llie prompter of Mr. Hume in his attacks on Sir II. 
Ward, Of course, we should not think it worth while to refer to 
this Groiculua (whose antec(;dents, moreover, were sufficiently set 
forth of late in leading articles of the Glohc of March 11) and 23) 
if it were not to prove how low sucli organs of deinocratic opinion 
as Mr. Hume and the Daily News arc ready to stoop for their mis- 
information. Mr. Hume was shown by Mr. F. Pc'el in the House 
of Commons to be as unscrupulous and as easily imposed upon 
in his advocacy of Cephalonian brigands as of Uoriu'o pirates : — 

^Having taken the trouble to ascertain tlie real triitli as to that 
particular charge against Sir H. Ward, he (JMr. F. Feel) would not be 
making an unreasonable request if he asked the House to believe that 
1 he .source from wiiicli the lion. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) derived his 
information in regard to Ionian affairs was enough to vitiate every 
charge lie {idvaneed against Sir il. AVardi — llans,^ April 3, 18 .j2. 

In 1813 Lord Seaton was appointed Lord High Commissioner, 
and his administration forms the turning-point of recent Ionian 
history : — 

‘ lie came to Corfu,’ says the author of The Ionian Islands under 
DritiJi Protection (p. 39), ‘ with the prestige of Ids well-won rank and 
brilliant services— as the gallant officer who led the a‘«sault on the F reiich 
lines at Ciudad JJodrigo ; w ho w’heeled Ids brigade on the flank of the 
Imperial Guard at Waterloo; and who, as it was well said of him, 
trampled out tlie Canadian rebellion with tlie iron heel of his I.KH)t. In 
appearance and bearing the very beau ideal of an English officer and 
gentleman, he jiossessed in his remarkably dignitied earri.ige and 
manners Fm mean element of success in governing Orientals. His 
courtesy and hospitality will be attested by all who kuow’^ Corfu during 
his administration; his laborious attention to public business, and ready 
accessibility to every class, are known to all who served under him,’ 

With all the .advantages set forth in this Avell-dcserved eulogy 
Lord Seaton w\as content, for five years, to follow in the 


" nuiii u uiMivBjKMiuviKH* piiuii>'iitM uy ii apfieai-s iiiai- x'aiuiiicuius audiesseu 

1o Sir H. Ward, on his first ajiiiointninit to his presciil post, several letters filled with 
the {{lossest adulation. ^ This appointment,’ he says in one place, *8o fortunate for my 
country, enables me to submit for your perusal the accompany iiijc letter to Karl Grey, 
which, at the request of my friend. Dr. N. Zambelli, 1 have translated from the Italian, 
piihlisheil, and transmitted to Iiis lordship. 1 arn the more gnitified in so doing, 
inasmuch as in the ])a8sage in paj^e 14, where Dr. Zambelli expresses the wish nf the 
loniaiis that a civilian might be sent to preside over them, he seems especially to 
point out those characteristics os desirable in a bord High Commissioner for which 
your public career has been so eminently distinguished.' Finally, Papatiicolas 
requests Sir H. Ward to give him ‘ a confidential situation ' at Corfu, as he was ambi- 
tious * to serve his country under its first liberal Lord High Commissioner.’ It appears 
that Sir H. Ward, on inquiry, conceived the history of his correspondent to lie 
such as not to entitle him even to ,tlie courtesy of a reply ; Paiiaincolaa then on his 
part discovered that King Log had been exchanged for King Stork, and thenceforwaid 
let slip no opportunity of calttmAiattog his * first liberal Lord High Commissioner.’ 
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steps of his predecessors, and to wield the sceptre which had 
descended to him witli no less energetic a grasp. That he was 
rather too fond of meddling with details of all kinds w'as the 
only serious defect in the greater part of his administration. 
Some of the public works which he undertook are, indeed, 
asserted by the natives themselves to be on too extensive a scab* 
for the finances or requirements of their country ; and the Ionian 
press, the moment he had freed it from the censorship, made 
inerry about the pet model-farm which he maintained at their 
expense, stating that ivery potato raised there had cost tlu'in a 
shilling ! * But these and the like are trifles, though unlucky 
trifles, because they have given the Ionian agitators an opportunity 
of accusing their later English goveniors not only of tyranny, but 
also of folhf^ a charge never even hinted against Sir T. Maitland. 

The first outward indication of the approach of the newest 
Corey rtpan sedition took t]i3 festive and convivial form of a dinner 
given to the Lord High Commissioner on April 4, 184(S. King 
John of Englfind, Mr. ITallam informs us, took money from his 
subjects ‘pro licentia comedendi’ — in plain English, ‘ for Ic.'avc; 
to cat in more recent times, indeed only a few days !)cfore the 
period which we are describing. King Louis Philippe had bev'n 
hurled from his throne for refusing such a licenct* to l^u’isiaus 
hungering after a Reform btinquot ; Lord Seaton, imj)roving 
on tlie two royal examples, neither sold nor refused licence to 
others, l)ut even took advantage of it himself. In other words, a 
governor who had systcnnatically refused — contrary to usual 
practice — all invitations from the chief civil and military cdHc(TS 
under his command, found the first table w'ortliy of his j)r('S('nce 
in the Greek Casino of Corfu — nominally a literary, but really, 
and almost professedly, a jiolitical club, to which most of the 
leading agitators, but very few, if any, of tlu* constitut'd autho- 
rities or higher native functionaries belonged. The* presenr{! of 
the representative of tlie protecting SovcToign at su(‘h a place and 
at such a time gave a similar heavy blow to the friends of England, 
and similar encouragement to the Ionian Mitchells, DnfFys, and 
Smith O’Briens, as would have resulted from Lord Clarendon 
attending alx)ut the same period a Reform banquet at the Con- 
ciliation Hall in Dublin. t The merit by which. Lord Seaton 

had 


♦ So it WM asserted in FebrnaiT, 1849, by the Patrin, a Corfu newspaper in which 
Dr. Zanribelli was the principal writer. 

i* On March 29, 1848, Lord Seaton wrote to Lord Grey as follows:—* 1 understand 
that there are several petitions in circulation for signature, soliciting chaiige.s in the 
Ionian constitution, and several public dinners have been announced witii n view of 
drawing forth public opinion ; hut there are so many influential nersems who di-yupprove 
of such proceedings at this time, although persuaded that the liberty of the press, nnrl 
some other privileges, cannot be withheld from* this community, that 1 hope that the 

present 
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bad earned the distinj^uished honour of such an invitation was 
an Intention which lie had just announced of removing all 
restrictions on the press. But either the good fare or the 
jiretty speeches of the Reform banquet (in both of which 
lonians are gi*eat adepts) had the most important results. An 
Ihiglisliman, a peer, a Tory, a soldier, wc cannot imagine that 
Lord Seaton carried with him any innate dislike to English supre- 
macy, any peculiar love for democratic jiolitics, or any special 
objection to giving the word of c*ommand with his own lips. Nor 
did the improbability of his becoming the autj^or — w'c fear we 
cannot add the wielder at will — of a fierce democracy, rest solely 
on a •priori grounds. During a long morning of five years he 
had never, as we have seen, declined the exercise of the full 
powers held by his predecessors. But Lord Seaton after dinner 
was not the same man as Lord Sc'aton before dinner ; the com- 
pliments and other sweetmeats of the Reform banquet called forth 
a spirit altogi^ther new — Philip full was a very difierent person 
from Philip fasting. A magnanimous abhorrence of artificial 
distiiK'tlons, a genial love of the applause of the multitude, a 
generous shrinking from the? temptations and responsibilities of 
autcxTacy, distinguish tlie brief jind jovial evening of Lord Seaton’s 
official day.^ Perhaps we might not blame him so severely for 
reducing himself from a king to a doge ; but it is rather too much 
to be(iueath that reduction as the inheritance of a successor ; it is 
hardly fair, even as a manamvTe of party politics, for a military 
(Conservative to play the dc^magoguc', in order that he may pos- 
sibly enjoy the diversion of seeing a Whig civilian constrained to 
]>lay the* despot. 

Now it is really and seriously true that after Lord Seaton had, 
from 1813 to 1848, remained in the undisturbed c'xercisc of all 

jiresent excitement will suliside without cnibamissiiip^ the .ujeneral or local {govern merit.* 
— (See Pii))cr9 prcseiiteil to Parlianieiit on Auj^usl I 1, 1850, — p. *2.) Lord Seaton 
C.irf^ot to iiiloiin ids ofHeial cliief tliat when he penned tliis «le>patcli he had himself' 
euijfujed to dine on April 4 — on/ if st.e dat/s after its date — at one of those very public 
dinners which he seems to regret. 

* To show how tar a Tory, wlien once fairly starleil on the liobby of VVhi(fgery, will 
ride, it maybe both amusing and edifying to mention that, during the l.ist month of his 
I'oign, Seaton caused the cards of invitation to his. balls and dinners to be printed 
— not, as previously, in Knglish, — but in modern Greeks which was regarded as a 
badge of Hellenic-Lthat is. of ant i< British sentiments. Italian was the official lan- 
guage, and that familiarly used by the native ladies ainl gentlemen of Corfu; but 
tiii'so (I'reck missives were not conlined to them .’ilune. ^ The shieldbearer of the day* 
(<5 inratrirKrr^s Trjs IjjitipaiX — an ingeinous {mraphiase for the aide-de-camp in waiting, 
— was commanded to bid the English ofticers also to partake the champagne and claret 
of their MiAopSos. Many of those classical curiosities have been ])re$erved' by the 
puzzled and admiring guests. Lord Dalhousie miglrt just as well gratify * young 
India’ by writing In Hindoustanee to the Knglish officers in garrison at Calcutta — 
or Lonl Kglinton compliment * young Ireland ' by oilopting the dialect of the 
* Four Masters ’ in hit itmtaticui tu the Fliotuix Bark. 
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the powers of Sir Thomas Maitland, he spent the lyreat year of 
revolutions in concocting^ his own contribution to the mass, and 
finally put it forth in form at Corfu in the spring; of 1849, when 
he had rec^eived notice from the Colonial Minister that his own 
term of office had expired, and that his successor would shortly 
relieve him. Then came the thunderbolt; tlicn the outg;oing; 
ruler finally raised the ^host which the incoming ruler would 
have to lay. Old Greece ran througrh the stages of political life 
witli a rapidity whicji to Englishmen seems appalling — but in 
new Greece timj| and space are annihilated altogether ; a magic 
wand transfers the lonians in ten clays from Pisistratus to Cleon. 

The principal fcatiues of the ISeatonian Constitution are as 
follows: — 

1. A free press was granted, with fewer practical restrictions 
than obtain now in any country of the W’orld, or than liave ob- 
tained in the wildest democracies ever known. There is still a 
censorship at Gibraltar ; and the Duke of Wellington remarketl 
that its recent abolition at Malta was as absurd as it would be to 
set up a free press on the quartcr-<leck of a man-of-war. 

2. By a great reduction in the qualification the number of 
electors was at one touch increased nearly fourfold — from about 
fifteen hundred to about six thousand. 

3. The ballot Wfis introdu<’ed into all elections, whether for 
members of parliament or for municipal officers. Now there is 
no argument for the introduction of the ballot in these islands 
which is not of at least equal force in England. I'he Ionian 
conservatives very fairly ask, Why does not Lord Seaton propose 
a similar measure in the House of Lords ? 

4. The Primary Council was abolished. 

5. The senators were to be appointed by the Lord High Com- 
missioner ; but the senator for each island was to be taken from 
among the njpresentativcs elected to the Assembly by that island, 
however incompetent or hostile to British protection such repre- 
sentatives might be. For instance, if all the flop utics from Zante 
should ))e ])ledgcd to vote for the annexation of the Ionian Islands 
to Greece (as we believe they all are at the present moment), the 
representative of the (^ucen could not, until Lord Seaton’s system 
was slightly modified by Lord Grey and Sir H. Ward, take two 
senators from Corfu or Cephalonia, and none from Zante, and so 
prevent an opposition forcing its way even into his own Executive 
Council, through which alone he can constitutionally act. 

6. The Legislative Assembly is to be entirely chosen by free 
election, and there ar%to be no integral members nominated by 
the executive. We dislike tbe nominee system in British colonies 
—where the settlers arc our fellow-counfarymci^— as much as Lord 
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Seaton himself; but it is probably indispensable to a certain 
extent in military posts like our Mediterranean possessions, where 
the native inhabitants arc aliens from us in blood, languaj^e, and 
religion ; and especially in the erase of the lonians, who are not 
even British subjects. Moreover the Council of government at 
Malta, c'omposed partly of elective and partly of nominated mem- 
bers, has not been found to work badly in practice. 

7. A number of ‘ District Councils,’ — a species of •paid palish 
vestries — were set up in each island, to tl^p serious obsti uction of 
public business, and to tlie great increase of Jfhe public expen- 
diture. 

All control over the election of the municipalities was 
entirely abolished ; and the magistrates who manage the schools, 
markets, public property, iScc., in each island, are chosen by popular 
suffrage and the ballot. But we hav^c not space to follow Lord 
Seaton in dcbiil throughout his municipal reforms ; we will only 
mention a single small fact. The municipal officer presiding 
over the department of public instruction in Cephalonia — a paid 
f unctionary^ be it remembered, of the British Protectorate — in his 
first tour of inspection through the village schools, tested the 
proficiency of the pupils by such dictation lessons as the follow- 
ing:— 

^ May all foreign rulers be speedily banished from the soil of 
Greece.’ 

‘ The Turks ought to be expelled from the Greek provinces on the 
mainland, and the English from tlie Ionian Islands, by the united 
efforts of the whole Greek race.’ 

It will be seen at a glance that Lord Seaton’s reforms deprived 
^his successor of all real and direct powers of c’ontrol — such iis his 
pre^U'cessors had deemed so necessary ; and this rash an<l crude 
legislation (as the Ionian demagogues themselves cull it) was 
precipitated in defiance of the clearest warnings. The new law 
on the press preceded the other changes ; and it might surely 
have been thought that the effects directly resulting from it would 
have made its author pause before he hurried on to further 
innovations. Tlie liberty of the press was iminediabJy used 
for publishing atrocious slanders against hhigland and English- 
men, for open repudiation of Britisli connexion, and for advo- 
cacy of instant annexation to the Greek kingdom. Then came 
a host of political clubs, whose name of Panhellenia explains 
their objects. Then followed the practical result, in an actual 
outbreak in Cephalonia, which was not repressed w'ithout 
bloodshed. All this took place under ^ord l^aton’s eye, and 
he soon gave a sufficient proof that of wilful blindness, at 
all events, he was quite innocent. In January 1849 the first 
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newspapers were published under the new law, which intro- 
duced trial bv jury — hitherto unknown in the islands, and found 
to work very badly in Greece — in trials for offences of the j)rcss, 
and, strange to say, in those alone.* In March 1849, in virtue of 
the power vested in the Lord Hiefh Commissioner by what is 
called the ‘ Hig:h Police ’ clause of the Constitution, two of the 
most seditious journalists were seized and banished from their 
native island, without any trial whatsoever. Lord Seaton caused 
no jury to be empaneHed to make experiment of his own system, 
thereby confessinir his own conviction of its utter inefficiency. 
And yet, only a few weeks afterwards (in May 1849), this pal- 
pable proof of the too cfreat precipitancy of l)is first reform was 
followed by the grant of tlie ballot and of a franchise nearly 
equivalent to household suffrage! In June 1849 he returned to 
England. 

It will natural! V occur to the reader to ask by what means Lord 
Seaton carried such sweeping changes through the unreformed 
Ionian ])arliamcnt ? It was hardly to be expected that tliose who 
had obtained seats there under tlie old regime would be particu- 
larly anxious for the introduction of the new. Tlie fact is that 
the country gentlemen — a class whic h formed tlie majority of the 
old Ionian parliament — h*ad no more abstract love for radic’al in- 
novations than their brethren in our House of Commons. It is 
confidently asserted by the loninns themselves that, had the ballot 
been extended to the benches of the Assembly as well as to the 
polling-booths of the electors, so sweeping a reform would 
never have passed. But a pressure from above and from below 
form together a peine forte et dare whic-h human nature is rarely 
able to resist. The legislature which beards a ruler is csteiuned 
bold ; that which defies a mob is esteemed bold also ; it would 
have been unfair to look to the Ionian Assembly for a degree 
of spirit sufficient to reject the proposals of a Lord High 
Commissioner whom they personally liked, whc.*n backed by the 
clamours of a seditious mob in their own galleries. Moreover, his 
presence at the Reform banquet was a patent proof that the 
High Commissioner had completely thrown himself into the arms 
of the Radical party ; and it was I>elieved that both Lord Seaton 
and the populace might be humoured at a cheap rate, as there 


* * Juries are eitiier a fit or an tiiifit institution for the Ionian people. If tit, they 
should hf> introduced into all criminal processes without exception, as in Eriglaiiil ; if 
unfit, they shmild not he introduced into the trial of offencee of the press. A Greek 
jury might, perhaps, be trusted to pronounce a verdict on crimes of an unpolitical 
nature, —to condemn inurdererymd lobbert but it is ridiculous to nipixise tliat any 
jury of Greeks will ever firnFa verdict ogainst a fellowcouiitryman accused of 
wmititig for the reMuiion of the scattered fhigmenti of the' Hellenic nation .* — Ionian 
hlands under BrilUh Protection^ p. S4. 
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was little general expectation that many of his innovations would 
be ratified by the Colonial Minister. 

In one important matter the Ionian Parlijiment is stated by 
their own countrymen to Imve adopted the old Nician policy of 
asking for more than they really wished or hoped to obtain, in 
the expectation that the palpable absurdity of the demand would 
at once overthrow the whole scheme of reform. On May 8, 
1849 , they passed a resolution declaring the Lord High Com- 
missioner responsible to the Assembly fiyr laws passed by him 
in concert with the Senate during the recess of Parliament. This 
was bringing the whole question of Protection and Sovereignty 
to a crucial issue. Tlie chief magistrate of an Ionian Republic 
would be responsible to an Ionian Parliament; the representative 
of the Crown of linghind is most certoinly responsible to the 
wearer of tliat crown ; but how is the protector to be respon- 
sible to tlie ])rotected— how is the wielfler of the sword, Avith the 
Mediterranean lleet and 3000 English soldiers at liis beck, to be 
responsible to an assembly sitting under his own guns, and which 
could not physically execute any of their own resolutions without 
his aid and countenance ? When moral force shall have achieved 
such a triumph as this, Ave shall have reached that golden age 
AiJien all government will be needless. Lord Seaton, hoAvever, 
thought otherAvise ; that Tory Peer had probably never drunk to 
the ‘ Sovereignty of the People,’ but he accepted the proffered 
rc'spcmsibility Avithout demur. Earl Grey may be conceived to 
have some time or other quaffed a bumper to this toast ; but he 
at once refused oven to submit the proposal to the (^uecn. ‘ Her 
Majesty,’ he wrote, ‘ can be advised to admit no such provision 
as that which was introduced Avithout authority into the resolu- 
tion of May, making her Majesty's representative responsible 
to the Assembly for Acts passed by him in concert Avith the 
Senate during the recess of Parliament.’ The most edifying 
part of the Avhole business is indeed to be found in the official 
correspondence between the Lord High Commissioner and j^the 
Colonial Secretary, recorded in the ‘Papers respecting recent 
changes in the constitution of the Ionian Islands,’ laid before 
l^irliament on August 14, 1850. Prom these documents we 
best learn hoAV to appreciate the conduct of the three great 
actors in this serio-comic drama. Lord Seaton, Earl Grey, and 
Sir Henry Ward. Our readers cannot too constantly bear in mind 
that the first of these dignitaries is a Tory General, the tAvo others 
Whig civilians. Consequently the latter may perhaps be partly 
excused if they argued in this way: — ‘Jlere is a nobleman of 
principles and a profession whose tendency is rather to despotism 
tlian to demagogy ; if he proposes changes far more democratic 
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than we have ever ventured to propose in England, it is not for 
us to object ; either some great new arguments must have been 
discovered in favour of liberal principles in general, or there must 
be something at Corfu which renders that island the field of all 
others most suited for giving them full play. In the former case, 
if Lord Seaton is convinced, how can we resist ? In the latter, 
how can we oppose the additional advantage of his local know- 
ledge ? ’ We cannot, however, justify Lord Grey for yielding to 
Lord Seaton’s recomme^jndations — ^little supported as they were hy 
the authority of any Ionian, except M. Napoleon Zam belli, a 
lawyer and journalist of Corfu.* Surely the Colonial Minister 
should have required some better evidence to prove that his own 
colleague Lord John Russell had fallen into grievous error, when 
he wrote to Sir Howard Douglas (November 30, 1840) that ‘ the 
petitioners ’ (z. c. Mustoxidi and Co.) — 

* do not succeed ,in their object to show that the great ma«ss of the 
people of the Ionian Islands desire these changes ; and it is niy opinion 
that if those very changes were immediately adopted, the people tiiem- 
selves would suffer more than all. The people would be(‘ome the 
laughing-stock and the prey of a small number of intriguers and am- 
bitious adventurers, and the Republic could neither have tlie protec- 
tion of a stable government, nor the vigour and energy of a free 
state. The true interests of the Ionian people will be better obtained 
by the maintenance, with a strong hand and without passion, of a 
system of order and integrity in the State ; and by the encoiiragenient 
of the people in eveiy enterprise which can elevate tlieir character.* 

It is true that Lord Grey did find himself constraincnl to put 
some check on the new-born radical zeal of the Tory Lortl High 
Commissioner. One important case we have already numtioned ; 
we will add a few similar examples. On October 2 (i, 1818, we 
find the Whig Secretary writing as follows: — ‘I have to point 
out that changes of this kind require to be introduced with the 
more caution, because, when once made, they practically cannot 
be withdrawn ; I should therefore be disposed to j)roceed some- 
what more gradually than I understand you to recommend.’ 
Again, on March 20, 1849, Lord Grey informed Lord Seaton 
that the ininistiy would yield to his superior local knowledge 
with regard to the proposed reforms, ‘ trusting that the strong 
assurances you give me of their safety and probable good effect 
will be justified by the event.’ But perhaps the most amusing 
part of the whole correspondence is to be found in Lord Seaton’s 


♦ We observe that while Lord Seaton wai eulogizing M. Zanibelli to Earl (irey 
(see his Despatch of February 22, 1848) the unconscious or ungrateful ZamUlli was 
also writing to Lord Grey, to urge that a civilian should be sent out os Lord High 
CominiMioner. 
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despatch of April 21, 1849, in which he positively declares that 
the effect of his reforms would be to increase the influence of 
‘ the most respectable proprietors and opulent classes and that 
‘ the measures recommended, with the other changes lately sanc- 
tioned, will tend to prolong the connexion between the United 
Ionian States and the Protective Government/ 

Is it on Lord Seaton’s principle that their advocates support, 
or their opponents condemn, vote by ballot and such-like reforms? 
And after all, what sort of a reputation has Lord Seaton left 
behind him with the Ionian Radicals, whom he served so greatly? 
The unreformed Parliament voted him a ‘ colossal statue of the 
finest (Jarrara marble the Reformed Parliament has postponed 
its erection till the Greek Kalends. The agitators inform their 
followers that no gratitude is due to a ruler who, they venture 
to presume, did not grant them vote by ballot and an unrestricted 
press from love to those institutions inithc abstract, but because 
he was frightened, like so many a crowned head of that time, by 
the new French revolution, into originating what he would other- 
wise ha\ e much more gladly refused on demand. Only a few 
weeks after his departure, the ungrateful journalists, whom he 
had set fr(‘e even from tlic restraints which prevail in England 
and America, had no more civil language for him than the fol- 
lowing ; ‘The otlier Commissioners wjf’c examples of English 
hrntality only, while the accursed hypocrite Seaton has shown 
himself a double example of Englisli hrutality and treachery 
united.’ * So much for the Lord l ligh Commissioner who origin- 
ated these reforms. In what way do these same Ionian news- 
pap<'rs speak of the Sovereign who ratified them ? The Queen 
of England on one side and Greece on the other are compared to 
the Tempter and Tempted in Scripture, (^ucen Victoria desires 
Greec(i ‘ to fall down and worship her;’ but Greece retorts, ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan V\ Well indeed might Sir J. Pakington 
d(jclare 

^ I shrink from reading to the House tlic gross, flagrant, disgusting 
libels which disgrace the press of the Ionian Islands ; — libels, many 
of tliem, directed against all that in this country men most revere, 
respect, and Iionour. I certainly think that Sir H. Ward would have 
been involved in gross culpability if he had allowed the conduct of the 
press, with regard to these libels, to have passed unvisitecl by any 
punishment which it might Jie fairly, legally, and justly in his power 
to inflict. I must observe, however, that Sir II. Ward did not at 

* Oi fih &\\oi Apnotrral ^trav irapaStiyfjLarcu fidvov ri}s AyyAiKijs BripiuHias' 6 Zl 
twdparos uiroKpiT^s ^alutrai ZivAouv vwdZtiyfia AyyXiKris dripiuSias koI 

SoAiiirriros iyrauTw. — Atiagennesis, a Cephaloiiian pa{)er, for July, 1849. 

t The Radical (d 'PifooTricmys), a newspaper published at Corfu, May 6, 1850. 
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once resort to the High Police powers. He first tried trial jnry ’ 
— [thereby giving Lord Seaton’s system u fair chance, which its own 
author never did] — ‘ but he found it was vain to expect redress from 
an Ionian jury. In justice to Sir II. Ward I must also say that, 
entertaining, as every Hnglisliman must do, a sincere dislike to pov^er 
of tlie nature of these high police powers, if it were possible to carry 
on the government without their exercise. Sir Henry, in the Session of 
the Ionian Assembly in 1850, offered to abandon them altogether, if 
the Assembly would only pass a fair and just law which would enable 
the Government to deal^with the libellers without resorting to those 
police powers. The Assembly refused to pass such a law.’ — Ilans.^ 
April 5, 1852. 

We may add that two at least of the journalists recently exiled 
by Siir II. Ward, after the precedent set him by Lord Seaton, 
were prominent leaders of the majority which forced the Lord 
High Commissioner to keep the extraordinary powers of tlie 
high police by, refusing to provide an effective and less question- 
able substitute. The live points of the Charter and the repeal of the 
Union are open questions in England and Ireland ; but to repu- 
diate allegiance to the Crown, or to abet the annexation of .Jersey 
to France, or of Ireland to America, would certainly be a surer 
road to Norfolk Island than to the benches of the House of 
Commons. Not so, however, in the Corey racan paradise. How 
fair and how delusive a #sion must have floated before the eye 
of Lord Seaton, when he considered personal libel as the only 
evil against which he was called on to provide (Despatch, 
February 21, 1848), and struck out with his own hand every 
clause in the bill proposed by bis own Attorney-general which in 
any way limited the right to establish a newspaper, or insured 
any check upon its future conduct I And yet Lord Grey (con- 
sented to Lord Seaton's innovations on this point only on the 
express understanding that laws had been passed ^ upon wliicli 
the Government could rely for protection against publications 
of a seditious or immoral y as well as of ‘a libellous character’ 
(Despatch, July 19, 1848). This fact was also stated clearly 
by Mr. F. Peel, as the organ of Lord Grey, in the House of 
Commons, April 5, 1852. 

So much for the Administration of Lord Seaton. We have 
spoken without reserve and without hesitation*; and for the con- 
firmation of our views we appeal with confidence to all persons 
acquainted with the lonians, to the public functiontuies, Greek 
and English, to the British officers, naval and military, to the- 
mass of the native gentry, and to the diplomatic and consular 
repj^entatives of England throughout theXevant. 

-»’^itli respect to the present Lord High Commissfioncr, we 
.need hardly disclaim all sympathy with that gentleman’s previous 
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career in England ; nor do we by any means wish to be the 
champions of all his proceedings in his present sphere ; but we 
must nevertheless render justice to a public servant who seems 
to have laboured honestly and zealously to perform his duty 
under very trying circumstances. In short, we adopt the opinion 
and sentiment of Earl Grey’s Conservative successor, Sir John 
Pakington : — 

* Tlie House will recollect that the present Government has had no 
past political connexion, and no political ^'^mpathies, with Sir H. 
Ward, and that the past conduct of Sir H. Ward in the Ionian Islands, 
whatever it may have been, was not under the direction of the present 
ministry. On the other hand, I have no hesitation in saying that no 
party distinctions or party feelings shall for a moment deter the present 
Government from doing justice in a generous spirit to an absent sen^ant 
of the Crown, who, they believe, has, under difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of no ordinary nature, exerted himself to support the authority 
of the Queen, and to put down rebellion against her^Majesty, as the 
protectress of the Ionian Islands. 1 am not called upon to be the 
champion of Sir H. Ward ; 1 am not now disposed to weigh in a nice 
balance every word wliich he may have uttered, or every act which 
he may have done ; I am not prepared to say that, under the extra- 
ordinary difficulties with which he has had to contend, he may not 
have, hero and there, been leci into indiscretions. I give no opinion 
one way or the other; but I have no hesitation in expressing my 
opinion that Sir II. Ward had done his best to preserve the just 
authority of the Crown under circumstances of very great difficulty, 
and that he is therefore entitled to the generous and fair support of 
the Government.* 

On May 31, 1840, Sir Henry Ward arrived in Corfu, as heir 
to the dogeship into which Lord Seaton had converted the 
monarchical powers of Sir Thomas Maitland ; heir to many seri- 
ous administrative difficulties, and to the grand difficulty of all, 
that of directing the first operations of new institutions, which his 
predecessor had framed and left for him to work ! The accusa- 
tions brought against Sir H. Ward amount to this: — that he 
began as a demagogue, and then^ advanced into despotism. Now, 
in point of fact, on his first arrival in the islands many of the 
principal inhabitants told him that, considering the character of 
the people and the circumstances of the country, his predecessor 
had gone very much too far in his zeal for innovation. With this 
view Sir H. Ward coincided ; and we believe he very soon ex- 
pressed himself accordingly to the English cabinet. TTie worst, 
therefore, that could be justly said against him, in his subsequent 
difficulties, was that, after a fair and honest trial, he failed, as he 
himself foretold at the very first, to work the impracticable system 
bequeathed to him. 

VOL. xcr. NO. cLxxxii. z Before 
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Before be had time to realize all the difficulties of his po- 
sition, he was called upon to put down an open rebellion in 
Cepbalonia. It excited great in^gnation in Mr. Hume (and, as it 
appears, in twelve other members of the late House of Commons) 
that, on the occasion of these ‘riots,’ as that gentleman calls 
them, ‘ martial law was unnecessarily proclaimed ; and no fewer 
than forty-four persons were sentenced to death by the courts- 
martial, twenty-one of whom were actually executed, besides a 
large number subjected to military flogging.’ {^Hansard^ Aug. 9, 
1850.) Let us look a little closer into these 'Cephalonian ‘riots;’ 
for they were of a wholly different complexion from the dis- 
turbances in Ceylon, with which it has been sought to confound 
them. While Lord Seaton was still in office, and soon after 
he first promulgated his scheme of reforms, an attack was 
made (Sept. 26, 1848), in broad day, on the two chief towns of 
Cepbalonia by armed bj^nds of insurgents, which were only 
routed after fiv« English soldiers had been killed and wounded. 
Lord Seaton immediately increased the garrison of the island 
by a fresh regiment, making the forces there to amount to 
nearly a thousand men : and the outbreak had been pronounced 
an act of high treason by the Supreme Court at Corfu, before 
Sir H. Ward’s arrival. Now, what was the first proceed- 
ing, on this point, of the new Lord High Commissioner? By 
an act of such clemency as Orientals invariably ascribe to either 
weakness or folly, the captured insurgents were set at liberty. 
In August, 1849, before they had been a month out of prison, 
a second and more sanguinary outbreak was announced. A 
brigand and murderer, called Vlacco, who had been skulking 
in the mountains ever since the first insurrection, aided by 
a reverend person, one Nodaro — who rejoiced in the sobriquet of 
not Friar Tuck, but Father Robber (flaVa Aiptmif) — under- 
took to expel the English heretics and aliens from the sacred shores 
of Hellas. The worthy pair made abundant promises to their 
followers, of foreign aid in men and money ; but the immediate 
means adopted towards the accomplishment of their pious pur- 
pose seem to have been the infliction of rape, robbery, and 
murder on such of their own compatriots as they did not admire.* 
Nor was this sufficient ; a highly respectable Ionian gentleman, 
the Chevalier Metaxa, was burnt aline^ in broad day — he and 
all his family. Such is Mr. Hume’s conception of a ‘ riot.* 
Martial law was now proclaimetl — by virtue of an express ar- 
ticle in the Constitution — and, as tl»e only means of saving the 
lives and fortunes of the Cephalonian gentry. Forty-four per- 


* For the Uetails see Parliamentary Papen, March 6, 1650. 
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sons were indeed sentenced to death by the courts-martial, 
but of these the Lord High Commissioner reprieved twenty- 
three — every man, in short, who had not added murder to rebel- 
lion ; for no one was executed for firing on the Queen’s troops 
alone. And yet one accusation against Sir H, Ward is that he 
went to Cepbalonia in person, and did not leave the execution of 
military law entirely to military authorities ! The main point, 
perhaps, in which Sir H. Ward seems to have been guilty of in- 
discretion was in not stopping the inflictWn of military flogging 
for various minor offences ; not that the persons so punished 
did not probably deserve a heavier penalty than fifty lashes — 
administered in England even for a breach of prison discipline — 
but because that peculiar punishment is connected in the Greek 
mind with notions of Turkish oppression, and was sure to pro- 
duce a bitter and lasting acrimony. 

In November, 1849, the Ionian Parliament was re-assembled, 
and we would willingly transcribe at length the speech in which 
Sir H. Ward set forth the circumstances which had called for 
such severity. The Assembly devoted four days to the examinap- 
tion of the facts and documents, and then passed a vote declaring 
all the proceedings of the Lord High Commissioner to have been 
just and necessary; and expressing their thankful sense of the 
vigour and promptitude with which he had avi^rted great cala- 
mities. Re it remembered that this was the last Parliament under 
the old system: consecpiently, SirH. Ward had now no means, the 
Primary Council being abolished, of influencing a single legislator 
by a prcjspect of continuation in office. Nevertheless, one only 
precursor of Mr, Hume was found to dissent from the vote of the 
Assembly. In a like spirit, the Greek archbishop and many of 
the priiK'ipal inhabitants of Cepbalonia subscribed a a)nsiderable 
sum for a testimonial of their grateful approbation — a disinterested 
expression of public feeling, though the regulations of the Colo- 
nial Office prevented the Lord High Commissioner from accept- 
ing the proposed offering. 

The test of the merits of Lord Seaton’s Constitution is to 
be sought ill the behaviour of the first reformed Parliament, 
whi(!h met in March, 1850, and to which only four members of 
the late Assembly were retumfH). The majority of the newly- 
elected deputies at once placed themselves in an attitude of hos- 
tility and defiance towards the British Protectorate, refusing to 
take, except under protests and in non-natural senses, even a 
modified oath binding them ‘ to obey all existing laws, and to 
maintain the constitutional rights of the protecting Sovereign.’ 
Well might Sir H. Ward describe them, in his despatch to Lord 
Grey of April 20, 1850, as persons ‘ unaccustomed to political 
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power, and always disposed to construe as weakness tliat respect 
for constitutional rights which habit and education plant in 
every Englishman’s mind.’ The avowed aim of the Radical 
(^Pt^otTTTiidms) party was to procure immediate annexation of the 
islands to the kingdom of Greece. Now we are very far from 
identifying with Vlacco and the ‘ Father Robber ’ all lonians 
who entertain even this notion, much less all who are animated by 
an instinctive craving for a still grander Hellenic unity. We only 
say, that no Ionian Asijembly, no Lord High Commissioner, Ccan 
grant such a concession — not even the Queen of England herself 
without the assent of her allies ; that the Deputies who fostered 
the proposal were simply breaking their oaths ; and that so long 
as the present constitution endures, no representative of the 
Crown can possibly regard it as otherwise than treasonable. We 
cannot stop to narrate all the strange and ludicrous scenes of this 
first gathering of the refoimed wisdom of the lonians — tlieir ape- 
like mimicry of the first French Convention, with its ‘ moun- 
tain,’ its ‘ centre,’ its ‘ extreme gauche,’ its rioting, and the inso- 
lent dictation of an organised mob in its galleries. During a 
session of nearly three months no practical measure was origin- 
ated by the Assembly itself, and all bills proposed by the 
Executive were contemptuously rejected. Nothing can be more 
offensive than the whole tenor of the first address of the Reformed 
Parliament. Sir H. Ward thus describes the spirit which per- 
vades it: — 

^ To those who know how large were the concessions made — how 
cheerfully they were granted — how little her Majesty had to risk by 
withholding them — how entirely she was influenced by the hope that 
they would produce harmony and contentment among yourselves — it 
must seem strange that not one word of thanks, or even of courtesy 
towards her Majesty, should have characterised the first communica- 
tion between the first legislative body elected under the new consti- 
tution and the representative of the British Crown,’ 

All men of sense at Corfu — even many members of the most 
violent anti-British party — felt relieved when Sir H. Ward at 
length closed this session by a prorogation for six months. In 
his speech of April 5, 1852, Mr. Hume, deceived as usual by 
his informant, accused Sir H. Ward of ‘ keeping the Ionian Par- 
liament prorogued for eighteen months out of two years.’ Now 
is not Mr. Hume aware that a legislature so nearly continuous in 
its sessions as that of England is by no means essential to a free 
government ? It was the opinion of Locke, * that there is no need 
that the legislative power should be always in being, not having 
always business to do.’ The Norwegian Storthing, an assembly 
somewhat more democratic than that which has so long had the 

honour 
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honour of numbering Mr. Hume among its members, does not 
necessarily meet for more than a single session of three months 
in three years. By the Ionian constitution, the Lord High Com- 
missioner might have enlarged the prorogation until February, 
1852, and have legislated during the interval by acts of the Senate, 
which have provisionally the force of laws. He preferred, how- 
ever, to meet his Assembly again in December, 1850. 

During the recess the Executive had been employed in 
financial reforms. The large expenditure of Lord Seaton 
rendered indispensable a general reduction of official salaries 
— a self-denying ordinance, as the Lord High Commissioner 
docked off 500/. per annum from his own. This civil list 
was laid before the Parliament at its meeting ; the Kizospastae, 
meanwhile, not concealing their intention of moving, as soon 
as the budget was settled, a resolution for the immediate an- 
nexation of the islands to the kingdom of Greece. Was the re- 
presentative of the British Crown tamely to submit to such a 
proposal? Was he to send it back, like a simple question of 
common legislation, with a formal ‘ Le Roy s’avisera’ ? The 
course lie took was to intrust two Ionian gentlemen, his acting 
Secretary and the Attorney-General, who have a legal right to 
be present at the debates, with a further decree of prorogation, to 
be produced if such a motion were brought forward, but in no 
other event. The Parliament began with divers financial proceed- 
ings — reducing well nigh to nothing the salary of every government 
servant known to be friendly to England — while the curious coun- 
terfact of one or two functionaries having their incomes increased 
may be accounted for by little considerations of kindred, affinity, or 
political partizanship. To be brief, after the Ionian Humes had 
cut down the stipends of their opponents, and the Ionian Russells 
had provided for their own relatives, then came the turn of the 
Halls and Horsmans, who seem to flourish in full vigour in the 
congenial air of Corcyra. They had indeed no Brecon deaneries 
nor Horfield manors to grapple with, but only some small allow- 
ances of 300/. and under, paid to the Ionian prelates out of the 
revenues of the church lands, now possessed by the state. These 
Sir H. Ward — ‘ heretic and Imbarian’ as he is called — had deemed 
it unjust to diminish. But the modem Corey raeans seem to have 
as little reverence for the Holy Eastern Church as theii prede- 
cessors — 'We cannot call them, their forefathers — for the sacred 
groves of Zeus and Alcinous.* , A message from the Lord High 
Commissioner on behalf of the prdates threatened with plunder 
was not even taken into consideration. 


* Thuoydides, in. 70. 
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It must be borne in mind that this is the Reformed Par- 
liament, out of which Lord Seaton (July 22, 1848) assured the 
Colonial Secretary that ‘ five able senators might always be 
as prudently selected’ as from an assembly chosen under the 
old system, and by which (January 4, 1849) ‘the civil list 
— Including the salaries of departmental officers of all classes 
of the community — would be rarely revised^ or seriously op- 
posed^ Further, in this last-mentioned despatch. Lord Seaton 
declared that under His new constitution ‘ a greater number 
of proprietors of estates would be elected by the rural popula- 
tion and that ‘ most of the members of a Legislative Council 
freely chosen would not jDrobably differ materially in their cha- 
racter and views from those who have been usually returned 
under the existing {i, e» Sir T. Maitland’s) law,’ Now, under 
the old system, the majority of the members were chosen, as 
in our own parliament, from among the chief landowners and 
the most eminent professional men ; whereas the lesiders in the 
reformed Assembly are radical lawyers and journalists, and 
there is an alarming proportion of desperate adventurers 
with nothing to lose, and everything to hope, from almost any 
political change. They soon brought matters to a crisis. The 
seemly occupation of the Assembly on Sunday^ December 8, 
1850, was to hearken to a bombastic oration from the ex-Areo- 
pagite Capelletto, formerly a judge of the Supreme Court at 
Athens, and who bad taken such a part in the insurrection of 
1848, that after it I^rd Seaton offered 700 dollars for his appre- 
hension. The new constitution had placed him, like many of 
his fellow-rebels, in Parliament ; and this ‘ orator of the extreme 
left,’ as he is called by the newspapers, after deploring his lack 
of carnal weapons, and Invoking St. Spyridion of Corfu and St. 
Gerasimus of Cephalonia to aid their votaries with celestial arms, 
then proceeded to move an immediate union of the islands with 
Greece. His harangue was, however, cut short by the produc- 
tion of the decree of prorogation, which sent all the legislators 
quickly and quietly to their homes, with the exception of eleven 
individuals, who remained to sign a resolution in these terms : — 

‘ Decrsb of the Represeotative Assembly. 

‘ Whereas the independence, sovereignty, and nationality of every 
people are natural and incontestable rights : J 

‘ Whereas the people of the Seven Islands, though forming an in- 
separable portion of the Hellenic race, are at present deprived of the 
actual enjoyment and exercise of such rights r 

‘ Whereas, moreover, all pretexts for placing them under the pro- 
tection of England, by virtue of a treaty to which they never gave 
their own consent, have ceased : 


^ Whereas 
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‘ Whereas a portion of the Hellenic race to which they belong, to 
wit, liberated Greece, has regained its sovereign and national rights : 

‘ Therefore, for all these reasons, the first free Assembly of the Re- * 
presen tatives of the Seven Islands declares — That it is the unanimous, 
firm, and unchangeable determination of the people of the Seven 
Islands to regain their independence, and to unite with the remainder 
of their own nation^ that is, with liberated Greece, 

‘ Tliis present declaration shall be forwarded in the shape of a mes- 
sage from the Assembly to the Protecting Power, in order that it may 
coinniiinicate it by the proper methods to thd other powers of Europe, 
and that they may combine together to give it speedy effect.’ 

We need hardly say that, had the matter of this document been 
of the most laudable character, it could have no legal validity after 
the prorogation ; — consequently the President of the Assembly, 
Count Candiano Roma, refused to receive or recognise it. He 
published an unanswerable protest against the whole proceedings ; 
in which he shows that Hellenic patriotism can be combined with 
respect for the existing laws. Such conduct, he declares, is 
treason to the whole Greek race ; for the peevish insolence and 
unccjising insults of the Rizospastae may so irritate ‘ the mighty 
and not over-enduring nation’ under whose protection the lonians 
arc placed, that it may refuse to countenance that future establish- 
ment of a Greek sjate on the ruins of Turkey which is the fer- 
vent hope and prayer of every Greek breast. — In such a con- 
tingency, proceeds (\)unt Roma, Met a respectful and dutiful 
meinoridl be laid before the protecting Sovereign, humbly implor- 
ing h(*r Majesty to allow the Tonians to be re-united with their 
brethren on the mainland, who, in 1815, had not yet been 
emancipated from the yoke of the Infidels. But so long as the 
jarring interests of European powers in the East continue, that 
Greek empire can never arise, upon the existence of which the 
relinquishment of the islands by England must in a great measure 
depend.’ 

We will hasten over the last act of the drama as so recently 
played that it must be familiar to all who read the foreign cor- 
respondence of any daily paper. The Parliament, prorogued by 
Sir H. Warden December 8tb, 1850, was dissolved, in virtue of 
her constitutional powers,^ by the Queen in Council, on December 
22nd, 1851. On that occasion the Lord High Commissioner 
issued a Proclamation, declaring that 

^ It is her Majesty’s desire, as it is that of her ministenB, to see eata- 
blislied here a system of well-regulated constitutional lil^rty ; and as 
in the changes made in 1849 it is evident that there is something 
wanting to secure their harmonious working, I am empowered, upon 
the meeting of the Parliament now about to be chosen, to signify to it 
her Majesty’s assent to certain further cl^mges in the charter of 1817, 
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provided the result of the approaching elections be the formation of 
an Assembly disposed to receive in a proper spirit her Majesty’s liberal 
concessions.’ 

The proposed modifications were absolutely necessary to 
render Lord Seatons system at all practicable; — they included 
a remodelling of the Senate and of the local governments, 
and a second offer to abandon the high police powers, if the 
future Assembly should pass a reasonable law on tlie press. 
On the basis of theses reforms the more honest and intelligent 
members of the opposition promised their co-operation to Sir 
•Henry Ward; and an appeal was consequently made to the 
country at large to pronounce its opinion upon them. The elec- 
tions for the new Parliament took place early in February of the 
present year ; and tiie result was a majority of nearly two-thirds 
professedly favourable to British connexion. When, however, 
the new Senators had be^ selected from the Assembly, several 
deputies, disappointed in their hopes of being themselves chosen, 
joined the ranks of the opposition, which then possessed the power 
of stopping all further proceedings by simply absenting themselves 
from the sittings — the presence of 22 members out of the whole 
number being required • by law to form a House. This factious 
manoeuvre was actually repeated on several occasions, although the 
Assembly was summoned by its President to vote an address in 
reply to the proposals made on behalf of the protecting sovereign, 
— in short, to return an answer to the Queen of England. After 
fair warning of the measure which such conduct would force him 
to take. Sir H. Ward wa»^ last driven to a further prorogation 
in order to await instructions from the Colonial Office as to his 
future policy. At the^same time he put forth his reasons in a 
Proclamation (dated March 18) — being in fact an appeal to the 
Ionian people, at large from the factious and tyrannical obstruc- 
tion of a portion of their own representatives, and which con- 
cludes as follows : — 

• For myself, 1 can only say that I have exhausted every means tliat 
some political experience could suggest to bring this matter to a happy 
issue, and that, having been thwarted in my designs by men whom I 
could neither satisfy nor lead, I have not to add to the mortification of 
failure the belief that it has been caused by any want, on my part, of 
frankness or conciliation/ 

We have already seen, from the instructions given to their 
envoy in 1802, what the last generation of lonians felt as to their 
own capacity for self-government at that period.^ We must now 
' ' request 

♦ M. P. Swtui, a lufaject of King Oibo— a aontlvnoti of eminent literary dii- 
tinction and independence,— wrote aa fellowc to the editor of an Athenian newipajier, 
on May 27, 1851. * 1 write to you, fiom Zaatc^ which 1 reached a week ago. My 
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request the attention of our readers to a part of Sir John Paking- 
ton’s speech of April 5, 1852, where he details ‘the state- 
ment of a witness of the highest possible authority, a gentleman 
of large fortune, and bearing a name beloved by all Greeks — 

< Count Salomos, who had been Regent of Zante under Lord Seaton, 
having felt it his duty to resign the Presidency of the Ionian Senate, 
lately wrote to Sir H. Ward as follows: — “ My Lord, the present 
state of the Ionian Islands is indeed most lamqntiible. It was not the 
will of Heaven that the reforms effected in the constitution should 
be granted by such gradual steps as would have enabled the people to 
receive them in a proper spirit, and to make a wise use of them. Intro- 
duced too suddenly, and at a most inopportune tjme, the result was 
such as might have been anticipated. They awakened the most 
extravagant expectations, inflamed minds by nature too easily inflam- 
mable, offered to the Bi'itish nation by which they were conceded, 
instead of thanks, proofs of the most flagmnt ingratitude, and plunged 
these islands into a state of the greatest confusion and disorder. Your 
Excellency’s well-known abilities and paternal care were unable to 
provide a remedy for these evils ; nor have the good intentions and the 

object is to give you an account of an election to tho Municipal Council, which, 
as you are aware, adiniiiisten the local afiairs of this island, conjointly with the 
Hegeiit. There is iir»t a citizen here who does not desire the independence and 
union of the Seven Islands with Greece. Some, however, seeing that we Greeks are 
morally and physically incapoble of governing ourselves, — disheartened by the 
banditti wliich desolate our country, and liy the symptoms of anarchy which are 
breaking out among us, — arc endeavouring to gain time. Others, on the contrary, 
influenced rather by the desire of independence than by that of their country's 
welfare, and feeling persuaded that Providence will not Bl>aiidon Greece, throw their 
whole weight into the union of the islands witli'lbe mother-country. These latter 
denominate themselves RadicaU; openly call fhr the expulsion of the English; 
and, for the sake of their cause, set the authorities at defiance. Three citizens, 
forming part of this latter class, lately presented themselves as candidates at the 
municipal election, and obtained the majority of votes. 77ie British Governnunt 
violated the law neither directly nor indirectly ; it had recourse to no hind whatsoever 
of corruption. Whereas, if, in the so-called independent kingdom of Greece, a candi- 
date fur the Assembly had declared himself opposed, not merely to*^lhe Bavarian 
reigning family, but even to the meanest of the ministry, what bloodshed and tVauds 
would have taken place! Yesterday I made a long excursion into the country. What 
a delightful tight ! 1 saw on every side flourishing vineyards, orchards, and harvests, 
magnificent roads, and villages full of prosperity. Here you oaii proce^, laden with 
gold, from one end of the island to the other in perfect security ; ' whereas in Greepe 
we cannot, without the greatest danger, go from Athens to the nearest villa^ Here 
the women work peaceably in their houses, safe from both moveable columns of 
ofHclal bandits and from gangs of robbers. You will ask, do the loidaiis purchase 
such great security by heavy taxation? By no means. They pay no tithes; tMi 
internal taxes, but simply duties on imports and ei^rts. Such is Uie state of the 
enslaved lonians. and such is that of us independent Greeks ! In Greece, after having 
spent a loan of sixty millions of drachmas (34(t,000f.) and 400 millions of taxes, we 
have as yet neither harbour, bridge, nor rood; we are iniheled with robbeve and 
pirates, and a prey to a thousand diseases : and, far fro^ enjoying liberty, we are 
bowed down under the vileet slavery 1 If you think it desirable, publish these linca ; 
perhaps they will do eoma good, at coming from a man who ia no partixan either 
of France, Russia, or EugUpd.' — All wlio are in the least acquainted with modem 
Greece know bow high the authority of M* Soutio if* 
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remonstrances of the executive power proved more successful. The 
present system takes from every man, however well-intentioned, the 
power of promoting in any way the good of his country, and conse- 
quently renders unavailing my labours as President of the Senate.” ’ 

In conclusion, we will briefly recapitulate our general views on 
this subject, which is of wider importance than appears at first 
sight, owing to the intimate connexion of the Ionian Islands 
with Greece and Turkey, and indeed with British policy through- 
out tlie Levant. It is impossible not to regret various circum- 
stances of the peculiar relation — one having no parallel except in 
some of the protected States in India — in which the loniaiis were 
placed by the Treaty of Paris. As Sir H. Ward writes on July 
9 , 1849 ,— 

^ the constant subdivisions of property have created a ckss of young 
and poor gentlemen, who cannot all be advocates, or me<Jical men, or 
government employes; who have no army or navy to go into ; and who, 
with the bare means of living at their command, not unnaturally look 
with hope to any change that would open to them a wider field.’ 

It is from this class that the writers and talkers against British 
connexion mainly spring ; they suffer the disadvantage of 
being neither British nor Greek subjects, and cannot, therefore, 
be employed in the service either of Queen Victoria or of King 
Otho. At the same time they firmly believe, and witli some rea- 
son probably, that, if their native islands were annexed to the 
kingdom of Greece, their superior education and more civilizeil 
manners would eventually place them at the head of affairs in the 
united country. The jwificipal men of substance generally de- 
precate the withdrawal of British protection until Greece shall 
have become more orderly, and property therein more secure — 
so at least they tell Englishmen, though they arc not all e(|ually 
explicit to their own countrymen.^ On the other hand, the great 
mass of the peasantry in the southern islands have been deluded 
by the artful representations of their demagogues, and by the 
atrocious calumnies of the press, into expectations of, deriving 
moral and ph)r8ical blessings of every kind from union with 
Greece ; just as we lately saw the lower classes in Ireland duped 
into looking for all imaginable felicity from a repeal of the union 
with England. 

We admit, therefore, that the anomalous polity, under which 

* Sir H* Ward writes to Lord Giey on July 9, 1849;— *1 was told at Zante 
by Count Roma ' (latbar of Count C^diano Roma), * lou^ reputed the bead of 
tbe Greek party in these islands, that, if be could fadiave for one moment that it waa 
tho Queen's intratioii to sanction their uiiion with Greece, he would go himself to 
IfOadoD, in spite of his eighty years, to euier bis protest against such a step at the 
ibot of Her Majesty’s throne, as an act at once of cruelty and of lutd faith.' — Parlia- 
mentary Papers, Aug. 4, 1850, p. 4^ 

the 
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the lonians were placed by the Treaty of Parisr in ISIS, is embar- 
rassing to the protectorate, and constitutes a certain political griev- 
ance to the protected people. But at the same time, we have 
sufficiently proved that Sir Thomas Maitland made the best of 
the position in which he was placed ; — that the constitution of 
1817 was more liberal, even in theory, than almost any other 
then existing ; — and that it was found in practk'e the very reverse 
of opprc'ssive and degrading, or even of unpopular. 

The ill-considered and precipitate, though well-intentioned, 
reforms of Lord Seaton are the immediate cause of the present 
condition of affairs ; still the lonians owe it mainly to their own 
perverseness, factiousness, personal intrigues, and local animo- 
sities, if they are not now in possession of a larger measure of real 
and practical civil liberty than is enjoyed by almost any autonomous 
European state, with the exception of England. We feel satisfied 
that a careful study of the parliamentary papers will afford the 
most convincing proof that there has been exhibited of late, on the 
part of Great Britain, an amount of forbearance and concession 
wholly unexampled elsewhere in the dealings between a pow'erful 
nation on one side and a powerless people on the other, placed 
too under our exclusive protectorate by a solemn European 
treaty. The lonians cannot fairly allege any practical grievances, 
except of their own creation, in their internal polity. They 
possess the most complete liberty of speech and of the press ever 
known, and their domestic affairs are entirely under the control of 
a freely-elected Parliament. All that England requires is, that 
the constitutional rights of the protecting sovereign, as derived 
from the Treaty of Paris, shall not be violated by a revolutionaiy 
fac;tion in the Assembly — a faction forming no political party, in 
the English sense of the term, but rather an organised body of 
desperate conspirators, who refuse to act within the limits of the 
constitution which they themselves have sworn to respect. 

Again, the management of their own finances — a privilege 
often identified with tlie full possession of liberty — ^is. wholly 
in the hands of the Ionian Assembly, with the exception 
of 38,000/., out of an annual revenue averaging upward® of 
160,000/. This sum is reserved after the manner of the civil 
lists in the British colonies — 2.'), 000/. being yearly apportioned 
as a military contribution towards the expenses of the gar- 
rison — and 13,000/. for the salaries of the Lord High Com- 
missioner and the other English functionaries, whose number 
and whose salaries also arc proportionally smaller than in any 
other of our dependencies*'^ The whole, or very nearly the 

whole, 

*" •Parliamentary Papers of June 22, 1640, p. SO. . Beside the Lord High Cotninis- 

sioner 
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whole, of this 13,000/. is spent in the islands themselves; 
and so it is with the military contribution, which is simply 
handed over by the Ionian Treasury to the British Commissariat, 
and thence distributed among the Ionian Army and Ordnance 
contractors. So that, by the payment of an annual sum of 
38,000/., very marly the whole of which finds its way back into 
their own pochetSy ihe lonians purchase — 1. Perfect external and 
internal security under the safeguard of 3000 British soldiers. 
2. The protection of * the British flag for their commerce in all 
parts of the world, and the same right as is enjoyed by British 
subjects themselves to the good ofliccs of all English diplomatic 
and consular agents. In fact, many of our Consulates in the 
Levant are chiefly occupied with the affairs of lonians, of 
whom 4000 are resident in Constantinople alone. 3. The services 
of the Lord High Comnyssioner and his staff of emjdoyhy the real 
working members of their Government. 4. The annual ex- 
penditure of at least 150,000/. in the islands — all British money, 
sent out from England for Ordnance purposes, &c., and for the 
pay of the garrison, composed of five Imttalions of infantry, three 
companies of artillery, and one company of sappers and miners. 
Thus it appears that between 1809 and 1852 about five millions 
sterling of the taxes raised in Great Britain have been distributed 
among these little rocks and their population of 220,000 souls ! 
What prosperity would not such a liberal expenditure of public 
money create, if employed on useful works, among many an im- 
poverished community of our own fellow •Coventry men at home ! 

It has certainly become a grave question whether any advan- 
tages possibly derivable by England from the military occupation 
of the southern Ionian Islands — ^that is, of the whole group, ex- 
clusive of Corfu, and its natural appendage, Paxo — can be com- 
mensurate with the expense and embarrassment of protecting an 
alien population, the numerical majority of which desires to be 
freed from our Protectorate, while the remainder for the most 
part ivant the moral courage to declare openly so anti-Hellenic a 
sentiment as their preference for it. This question has been 
already mooted in the Imperial Parliament ; nay, by Lotd Grey 
himself in a despatch to Sir H, Ward of August 13, 1849. 

•ioner himself, his Secretary, the Residents tiiat remesent him in the Southern iBlands, 
and the Treasurer-Qeneral, there are scarcely any Englishmen employed in civil }i 08 ts 
in the Ionian Islands. There are indeed two Judges in the Supreme Court— but natives 
of all classes and oninioiis generally allow tliat this -afsangement is quite necessary. 
There is nothing all lonians dread so much as tha Justice of their own countrymen. 
The report of Vlacco’s trial before an feiiglish coi^^tnaftial Is liiit.ructive on this head. 

Queetum by the Courtd — * Prisoner, have you any dljection to any member of this 
Courtf* 

, Antwer. — * Let me be tried by JSngluhnunf and not by Greeks, None.* 

— IteliameDtary Papers on Cephalouia, im. 46-48. 
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‘While the inhabitants of these islands/ he writes, ‘continue 
to desire the protection of the British Government, they may 
be assured that it will not be withdrawn ; hat they will reiJimtiher 
that their connexion with this country was originally established 
far more for the sake of Ionian than of British interests, and that 
it is upon their continuing to value and to support it that its being 
permanently maintained must depend.^ 

Without stopping to examine the accuracy or wisdom of this ex 
cathedra judgment — one hardly qualified, surely, to discourage 
the agitation of the Greek party in the islands, or to strengthen the 
hands of the Lord High Commissioner — we must insist that 
England cannot now, under any circumstances, relinquish her 
hold upon Corfu ; wliich island, besides its importance as the 
key of the Adriatic, as a strong military and naval station, and 
as a convenient commercial entrepot^ is as essential to the safe- 
guard of the route to India by Trieste, as Malta to the security and 
convenience of the route by Marseilles. It would undoubtedly 
be desirable for the interests both of Great Britain and of Corfu, 
if that island could be incorporated with the British Empire on 
the same footing as our own colonics, while Ceplialonia, Zante, 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cerigo, were annexed to Greece, under 
the same guarantee as the rest of that kingdom, i.e. under the 
joint Protectorate of France, Russia, and England. This pro- 
vision would of course secure them from falling into the hands 
of any other power as cifectually as the Greek islands in the 
Archipelago are secured at the present moment from such a fate. 
Difficulties certainly involve the subject on every side, but there 
is one very important consideration which should never be lost 
sight of in examining it. There is d wide difference in race, 
sentiment, and geographical position, between Corfu and the five 
southern islands. The latter are, as a glance at the map will 
show, a natural appendage of Greece both in the earliest and 
latest extent of the term ; whereas Corfu was in old times but a 
remote colony of the Hellenic name, and is now geographically 
connected, not with the kingdom of Otho, but with the Turkish 
province of Albania. So also, while the inhabitants of the 
southern islands are still as much Greeks as Englishmen are 
Anglo-Saxons, the townspeople of Corfu are half Italians ami 
half Albanians, and the whole population of that island is pro- 
bably as far from the ancient Greeks as the mass of our owki 
countrymen from the ancient Britons. Nor is there much com- 
munity of feeling between the Corfuotes and the yokefellows 
with whom they have been so uncomfortably coup^d. They 
complain bitterly of the dbturbances caused in their peaceful 
town by * strangers^ from the southern islands ; and if they have 

little 
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little else Greek about them, they still retain the good old 
Hellenic hatred of their neighbours.* 

But suc'h a scheme as is here shadowed forth would of course 
require the sanction of all the great powers that were parties to 
the Treaty of Paris ; and it is hardly to be expected that Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia — at any rate in their present humour — 
would agree to our picking, to use a familiar phrase, the plum 
out of the pudding — in other words, to our retaining possession 
of Corfu alone — much less to our transforming into a direct 
Sovereignty our Prote^Storate of that island. Without adverting, 
therefore, to the questions connected with the balance of power 
now established between l''urkey and Greece, it is enough to 
recollect that England must deal with the Ionian Islands as a 
whole, otherwise she has no right to deal with them at all. 

And now what are the internal prospects of this important and 
interesting dependenej’, .which a strong political necessity will 
doubtless retain for an indefinite period under the British Pro- 
tectorate? The Ionian Parliament, prorogued in last March, was 
re-assembled after the filling up by fresh elections of the seats 
vacate<l by the acceptance of office or other causes ; and an address 
to the Protecting Sovereign was carried by a considerable majority. 
This document insisted prominently on the topic of Greek nation- 
ality, and treated British connexion as a merely temporary 
arrangement ; but it nevertheless declared the readiness of the 
Assembly to concur with the de facto Government in various 
practical measures of improvement, en attendant the ultimate con- 
summation of their patriotic hopes of union with Greece. These 
more favourable indications arc attributed in part to the accident 
which lately destroyed by fire the former Parliament-House, in 
which there was space for an organized rabble of 1500 spectators, 
who were allowed, in spite of the remonstrances of the Lord 
High Commissioner, habitually to insult and overawe the more 
moderate speakers. The present place of meeting has room for 
only 200 individuals in addition to the members ; and hence it has 
been found possible to enforce good order, and to teach the people 
generally to appreciate its value. But it is mainly the truly states- 
manlike speech of Sir J, Pakington, already quoted, which has 
checked for a time,- by showing them the uselessness of their machi- 
nations, the intriguers and agitators who had during three years 
almost entirely paralyzed the action of the Scptinsular Government. 

* The Ionian Senafe enjoy the sovereign privilep of panloning criminals. Not 
long ago B convicted murderer, a native of Cephalonia, petitioned for a commutation 
of his sentence, when the senator iwpresenling another of the islands remarked, * I am 
upposed to capital punishments on princide ; but 1 shall not object to tliis execution, 
fot there is om: point which sets my mina at rest^the criminal it a Cephalouian* 
(Una cosa mi tranquilliza —si tratta di un Cefaleno.) The man was liangt'd. 
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We have received some very late details of the proceedings at 
Corfu ; but cannot now go into them furdier than that the very 
last incident is the issuing by Sir H. Ward, on the 30th August, 
of a Message distinctly restating to the Assembly the reforms 
offered in his Proclamation of December, 1851, with the con- 
ditions to which he still adheres. The vote on this Message 
must be a very important point of the history — but to it our in- 
telligence does not reach. 

So long as the Lord High Commissioner continues to per- 
form his part with temper, energy, and judgment — and so long 
as he is fortified by the firm support of his official chief in 
England, we may indulge the hope that further open collisions 
between the executive and the legislature will be avoided. Still 
it must not be forgotten that all those who— whether natives or 
foreigners — know the islands best, are unanimous in decrying the 
constitutional organization of 1849. liven disaffected lonions for 
the most j)art allow that the working government of Sir T. Mait- 
land, or even a pure autocracy in the hands of an English 
governor, would be far preferable, in a choice of evils, to the rash 
system of Lord Seaton ; while the English party (that is, the 
principal landed proprietors and the chief public', servants) sup- 
port Sir H, Ward’s views as to a modification of the press laws, 
and the abolition of the ballot. But, difficult and dangerous as is 
re-ai tion in any shape, a piecemeal re-action is the most difficult 
and dangerous of all. The leading principles of tlie Constitution 
of 18)7 have been abandoned, and no further exj)eriments at 
patching it up tare calculated to produce any permanent good. 
Moreover, no power likely to act wisely and impartially has any 
legal right to interfere. The Imperial Parliament cannot consti- 
tutionally legislate for this singularly anomalous dependency ; 
and we strongly suspect that it will be discovered sooner or later 
that no Ionian Assembly, as at present constituted, can be depended 
upon for sound practical legislation in times of popular excite- 
ment, or on questions which involve feelings of Greek nationality. 
The public men in the islands are, with few exceptions, sincere 
and zealous in nothing but in aggrandizing themselves and in 
supplanting their rivals. They seem, indeed, singularly destitute 
of that ‘constitutional morality’ which Mr. Grote declares (in 
language peculiarly appropriate to the late crisis at Corfu) to be 
‘ the indispensable condition of a Government at once free and 
peaceable, since any powerful and obstinate minority may render 
the working of free institutions impracticable^ without being strong 
enough to conquer ascendancy for thenmlves* (/ft'sf., chap. 31). 

To conclude — the polity of 1849 is odious to all the three 
sections into which the lonians are divided. The partisans of 

British 
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British protection, as the best guarantee of social order and 
tranquillity, arc naturally averse to it ; the Greek annexationists, 
or RizospastCDy revile it bitterly. It is unnecessary to speak of 
the little knot ol semi-Venetian* and doctrinaire intriguers and 
agitators, ol which M. Mustoxidi is the acknowledged leader at 
Corfu, and the ‘ Ionian ’ of the Daily News is the proclaimed 
agent in London, for it does not represent the opinions of a 
hundred individuals in the islands. But there is still another 
point of view in which this question should be regarded. The 
mischief produced by the present state of the Ionian Islands is 
not confined within their own narrow limits. The Ionian 
journals, holding up England and Englishmen almost with one 
voice to ridicule or execration, have Ijeen disseminated throughout 
the Levant. They are read at Athens, Smyrna, and Constan- 
tinople. The existence of such unparalleled licence in a British 
dependency is calculated to damage seriously the prestige of 
British power and enefgy, for Orientals rarely separate the idea 
of government from that of monarchical authority, and invariably 
ascribe to fear or imbecility all concessions yielded to violence 
and clamour. The respect earned for our name by the vigour of 
other times, or other spheres, is dangerously counteracted by the 
weakness of English policy in the Ionian Islands. No govern- 
ment can afford to be o]>enly set at defiance for any length of 
time by its own dependents. 


Art. III. — 1, An Inquirif into the Legislation of the Salmon and 
Sea Fisheries. By Herbert F. Hore, Esq. Dublin. 8vo. 1830. 

2. Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry on the Irish Fisheries. 

3. Rej^rt from the Committee on the Inland Fisheries and Navi-^ 
gation of Ireland. 1849. 

4. Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Public Works as to the 
Fislieries of Ireland. 1 843 — 50. 

^HE value of the genus salmo to the genus homo is exhibite<l 
under several agreeable phases. Any person who is owner of 
a good salmon-fishery, as well as of broad acres, contemplates 
in his banker’s book an additional credit of some hundreds 

* Some of the moit virulrat 9oi-dUant Greeks of this faction bear common Vene* 
toin names, such as Dandoloi Zambelli, &e. A Smith or Brown in Snglatirl might 
jnit as plausibly pretend to Norman descent. Our Hansard represents Mr. Joseph 
Hume as» on 5th April last, telling the House of Commons that * if they went to any 
part of the Levant or Asia Minor, they would 6nd that the lonians were sharp, clever . 
men, and much supaior to aay othtr Aas$ of BaUans.^ We suspect that these Pan- 
hellenic agitators will disown their champion, when they discover that ho eonridert 
ibem to l>e Italians. Besides, In the souimn islands, the majority of the inhabitants, 
ae we have already teen, are of Greek descent. 

Sterling, 
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sterling, his aquatic rental. Those who favour the pastime of 
the rod consider a royal salmon as their noblest prize. The 
capture of this vigorous fish with so slight an implement must, 
indeed, be a spirit-stirring sport. Its votaries sometimes even 
venture for it into Ireland — 

* amidst O’Rourkes, O’Tooles, 

Or where Dick Martin rules \eheu /} 

The wilds of Connemara.’ 

For its delights we have literary authorities enough— from the 
amiable gossip of Walton to the elegant disquisition of Davy 
and the enthusiastic eloquence of Wilson. Its calm and cheerful 
pleasures consoled the ambitious Raleigh when banished from 
court — were sufficient to draw away Cotton, the poet and volup- 
tuary, from the gay world, and to allure Paley from his easy chair 
and desk. All epicures are agreed as to the salmon. Mine host 
of the ‘ Star and Garter ’ is sure to g]%ce the board with a fair 
proportion of the ‘ venison of the waters — while cotelettes de 
saumon a VIndienne form not the least telling plat at Blackwall 
or Greenwich. The fish often of old made his appearance in a 
preserved or ‘ kippered ’ state — and he is still a favourite in that 
guise. We doubt not it is he who is gratefully alluded to by 
Archbishop Laud in a certain epistle to Lord Strafford, of Sept. 
1638, when the viceroy (well known to be awake to the subject 
of fisheries) was resting from the cares of government at his new 
residence in the Wicklow woods : — 

^ find by your letters you are gone a hunting ; I hope you will 
find time to go a fishing too, for 1 mean to be a very bold beggar, and 
desire you to send me some more of the dried fish — (I do not know 
what you call it) — which you sent me the last year; it was the best that 
ever 1 tasted. Do not think to stop my mouth with more of your hung 
beef from Yorkshire, which was as hard as the very horn the old runt 
wore when she lived.’ 

The knowing author of the * Art of Dining * is great upon the 
many modes of cooking salmon: but before cooking you must 
catch it; and of late doleful stories of the impoverished state ^of 
the fisheries have been loudly echoed both from Scotland ahd 
Ireland. We shall now endeavour to point out the causes of diis 
decline, mainly confining ourselves, for various reasons^ to ^ gtedx 
Erin of streams.’ 

If we may rely on some incidental statements by a chronicler 
of the sixteenth century, the Irish, ffriemnce ot .thqse day^ iay,j^ 
in the ^rcity bpt in, the glut of the,eommod4y^ St e nito ri lt 
tions that the fishers of Lough Nea^, and of the ^ noble mntfaeim 
river, the J^nne^ complain more often; fpr '|i[Qr^ 
with the over great take of fish, then for ante wa^s . It.is Wtified 
vpL,TXcr. NO. cLxxxii. 2 a. in 
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in a collection of genealogies among the MSS. at Lambeth that 

• O'Donell is the second best lord in Ulster, and the best lord 
of fishe in Ireland, and he exchangeth fishe allwayes with foreign 
merchants for w} ne, by which his call in other countryes — the 
kinge of fishe.’ Tlic last O’Donell, Earl of Tyrconnel, before 
abandoning his country, in 1607, proclaimed, as among his most 
grievous injuries, the being ‘ despoiled by the English of his 
valuable fisheries.’ In 1610 the Foyle and Bann were let by tlic 

* London Company (jf Adventurers ’ for one thousand marks 
yearly : Sir James Hamilton, who had a claim on that fishery, 
offered to farm it at 800/. per annum. Lord Strafford writes, in 
1638, that tlie Foyle produced to the Crown that year two 
hundred and forty tons of salmon, and that the yearly rent used 
to be 1000/. Although the value of money has diminished 
nearly ten-fold, the rent paid in the year 1835 for the three great 
rivers, the Foyle, Banq^ and Moy, only amounted to 1250/. 
Spenser commemorates ‘ the fair Suir, in which are thousand 
salmons bred.’ The full name of Cahir, the Earl of Glengall’s 
seat on that river, is Cahir^una-iascaigh^ the castle of the fish- 
abounding fort. The Duke of Ormond told Evelyn that salmon 
were so plentiful in the Irish streams that they were hunted with 
dogs. 

From an early period the article was largely exported, in a salted 
state, to England, and still more abundantly to Spain, wliere it was 
in request for fast days. The export trade assumed additional 
importance at the beginning of the present century, inconsequence 
of the introduction of ‘ Scotch stake-nets, and bag-nets.’ 'rtiesc 
nets were placed in the entrances and lower portions of rivers, 
and their use, as opposed to the ordinary method of fishing with 
boats and moveable draught nets, had the effect of bringing the 
trade into fewer hands. The trade subsequently received a 
new stimulus from the facilities afforded for the rapid con- 
veyance of the commodity, in its fresh and more inviting state, 
by means of steam-vessels and railways. And here it may be 
conjectured, that the necessity for disposing quickly of an artide 
of food so perishable as fish, together with the fluctuation of its 
value' according to the quantity taken, are the causes of that 
vehemence and acerbity of language which the dealers— 
even though of the fair sex — employ at Billingsgate: a style 
of elocution that existed among the same class iii ancient Greece, 
and which tlie Athenian lawgivers in vain attempted to restrain. 

To those unacquainted with piscatorial mysteries it may seem 
strange* that a controversy should arise as Ifco the equity of the use 
device for capturing n fish ; b|it* there are few subjects of 
a %ore doubtful and complicated character, which involve more 

varied 
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varied considerations, or arc more difficult to legislate upon, than 
the Irish river fisheries. No less than thirty-one statutes have 
Ijeen enacted for their regulation within the last three centuries. 
So vituperative is the language in some of these acts that our 
ancient senators seem to have caught the contagion of the subject. 
The erectors of weirs are reprehended by 28th Henry VIII. as 
* persons having respect only to their own wilfulnesse, singular 
commoditio, and benefit:’ and are again rebuked, 10th Car. I., for 
their ‘ greedy appetites and insatiable d^ires.* Over and over 
again Commissions have bc^n instituted, and Committees have 
sat, to investigate the dispute as to how, where, and when, salmon 
ought to be killed. The Commissioners of Inquiry in 1835 were 
thoroughly mystified by ‘ the contradictory nature of the evidence 
offered, as well respecting the natural history of the fish, as the 
tendency of the several practical points in debate.’ The occult 
habits of the salmon, and the varying Circumstances of different 
rivers, either in hydrographical formation, or in temperature, may 
account largely for such discrepancies ; but we must remember 
that the laws for regulating methods and seasons are sought to be 
guided or altered by these statements. We have of late had to 
thank our ichthyological savans for some half dozen of formal 
essays on the salmon, and there are now twice as many Blue- 
books on the same topic: so that this inscrutable animal may 
exclaim with Duke Vincentio, 

/ Volumes of Reports 

, Run with these false and most contrariouis quests 
Upon my doings !’ 

The recently-published travels of M. Erman in the northern 
Asiatic continent afford some curious particulars of the great 
river fisheries of salmon and sturgeon in Siberia. Russian triers 
annually resort to the neighbourhood of the most productive 
sandbanks in the estuaries, where they pa^ the inhabitants for 
permission to erect their nets, some of which are 800 feet long. 
So enormous is the take that more than one of these companies 
have recently realized profit to die amount of 25,000/. in ope 
season ; * but,’ adds M. Erman, * it is equally certain that the 
fisheries of the Ostyaks round about were thereby seriously 
damaged.’ This abstraction of fish caused in fact an absoliile 
famine in the interior. M. Erman says : — ^ ;/ 

^ Russian civilization has reduced to misery the fish-eatito tiAes 
of the Irtuish and Obi ; and it must undoubtedly be expected that &e 
remai^bljs mirations of the. fish up the fresh waters will be 

known Quiy fipcai tradition. The official agents, to whoin 
intendence of this country has been confidi^^' have been^ahrays 
plexed by the difficulty of reconciling the cohfiicting interests iii this 

2 A 2 case; 
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case ; but never was so rare and felicitous an expedient for the welfare 
of the land explicitly enounced, as that contained in the still unexe- 
cuted sheme of M. I^rnilof, who proposed to the government at St. 
Petersburg that it should take into its immediate possession all the 
valuable fisheries on the Obi, and lease them only to Russians — for 
then,” he observes, ^‘the harmless and amiable Ostyaks, to whom the 
sand-banks belong by inheritance, would at once be relieved from the 
anxiety of retaining possession of them, and nothing more would be 
heard of their complaints of local injuries done to them. The fish- 
eating inhabitants might *then learn to support themselves on the nuts 
of the Siberian pine, or by catching birds and quadrupeds ; so engaged^ 
they wmld not be troubled with competitors, and might enjoy tran- 
quillity of mind,^^ * 

The antagonistic claimants to the * property ’ of salmon in a 
large Irish river may be divided into four classes : 1st. those em- 
ploying stationary nets at the mouth and along the coast: — 2nd. 
the ‘ cot-men ’ fishing in the tideway with drift and seine nets : — 
3rd. the solid weir, at the junction of the freshwater and the 
tideway,: — 4th. the landowners in the freshwater districts, who 
are confined mostly to the use of rod and line. Every fishing- 
station along a river is in point of fact an evil to parties wiio 
fish more inland: — and it must be noted that they who arc 
most able to protect the breeding fish will always have the 
least opportunity of reaping the eventual benefit of their care. 
Let the law do ever so much for the ‘ Protectionist ’ interest, 
still no large proportion of the fish could ever reach tliein: 
the lion’s share will be devoured lower down, because salmon 
‘ hang in the tideway ’ during the dry months, and do not ascend 
in considerable numbers until the first floods, as the fence time 
approaches. 

The commissioners of 1835 were as much ‘ perplexed by the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the conflicting interests,’ as were the Russian 
officials in Siberia. Their ‘ Instructions,’ drawn up by the present 
Earl of Carlisle, pointed out that ^ the propriety of the use of 
the Scotch stake-net, against which there is a strong prejudice in 
Ireland, is deserving of consideration. These nets are undoubt- 
edly most productive; but it is asserted that they exhaust the 
supply of fish to an extent that may threaten a material diminu- 
tion in the stock for many years.’ The document also suggests 
that ‘ in the rivers, the construction of eel and salmon weirs 
will form an interesting subject of inquiry ; and whether they 
also, in their present form, and being practically of unlimited 
operation in season and situation, may not be found too destruc- 
tive.’ The Commissioners,' however, did not find either of these 
subjects interesting ; they soon became weary of the weirs, slipped 
through the meshes of the nets, and wound up their report hastily, 
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complaining of the contradictory nature of the evidence, and de- 
claring that, in their belief, ‘ fixed bases for legislation as to these 
rivers could only, if at all, be attained by a lengthy and philo- 
sophical course of independent investigations.* This they ‘ had 
not time for:’ — so, recollecting that a select committee of the 
House of Commons had recently reported on the British fisheries, 
they suggest placidly and profoundly that — ‘ the natural history 
of the animal being everywhere similar, a similar course of inju- 
rious practices is everywhere found to Vequire a similar legal 
interference for the protection of the breed — whatever laws are 
requisite for the British salmon fisheries will be found generally 
sufficient for those of Ireland.’ In reviewing this conclusion, we 
must first of all observe that the Commissioners ignored the ex- 
istence of the public right of piscary. They make no allusion to 
it ! Yet this right, if we do at all recognize it, makes the question 
of permitting the use of fixed nets far^more complicated, than if 
the rivjil interests of different landed proprietors on the same 
river were alone coricemed, as is the case in Scotland, ^Nor can 
it be denied that in Ireland the public right of fishing for salmon 
on the coasts, and in the larger portion of the tideways of the 
principal rivers, had always been asserted ; or that when fish 
were abundant, the subsistence of a large number of families was 
mainly secured from this resource. The right is exercised outside 
the mouth of nearly eyery river, by hauling with draught nets ; 
and in dry seasons, when salmon do not enter the rivers readily, 
this mode of fishing was very productive to the poor persons who 
followed it. It was proved before the Select Committee that 
upwards of two thousand men fished in the tidal portions of the 
Waterford rivers before the Act of 1842 was passed, and that, in 
that very year, from 17,000/. to 18,000/. worth of salmon had 
been sent into Waterford for exportation. Were another com- 
mission to be appointed they would find evidence enough that 
this ancient branch of industry has been greatly injured, nay all 
but destroyed, by the fixed nets, which now hand over the riches 
of the' water to the owners of the land. 

Legislation, from the days of King John to the close of the 
last reign, was directed to the restraining of any exclusive 
methods of taking salmon. The regulation of inland fisheries 
occupies two prominent clauses in Magna Charts. That ground* 
work of our liberty was signed on the island of Runnymede, in 
the royal river of England, and the freedom of our waters, any 
more than of our lands and forests, was not overlooked. The 
monarch surrendered his cherished prerogative of * putting rivers 
in fence ’ for the sake of his own sport, and it was ordained that 
no private right of fishery should 1^ assumed, to the damage of 
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the public. All open weirs were ordered to be removed from the 
Thames and Mcdw<ay, and throughout England, except along the 
coast of the sea. The Great Charter was extended to Ireland ; 
and, in addition to its provisions, a special Act was passed in that 
kingdom, 10th Car. I. ^•prohibiting the taking of s^mon by any 
sort of standing net. 

The reason is obvious why a ‘ cruivefishing weir ’ — a solid dam 
built across the stream with ^ cruives ’ or box-traps through the 
rails of which the water flows — must take a large proportion of 
the salmon. The fish is certain to ascend sooner or later in 
order to shed her spawn in the upper waters; as Paley says, 
* she suffers no surmountable obstacle to oppose her progress,’ 
and in her effort to pass up she rushes into the fatal trap. But 
it is not so easy to explain briefly the manner in which stationary 
nets act, or the reasons why they take so great a quantity of fish 
as they are found to do.' A ‘ Scotch weir ’ is composed of a 
strong and long net, stretched out on upright poles, which have 
been driven into the sandy shore, or mud bank, in the estuary 
of a river, from high to low water mark, and reaching as far as 
the edge of the deep channel. A ^ bag-net ’ is also a long and 
steong net, stretched out by means of anchors, attached to the 
shore end by ropes, and suspended perpendicularly by corks and 
buoys. The stake- weir is operative only while the tide is in : 
the bag-net takes fish at all hours of the tide, not being laid bare 
at low water : and has also this advantage over its inland rival, 
that the salmon meet it sooner. The general belief as to the 
course taken by salmon on entering a river is, that they coast along 
the shore, lK>th to luxuriate in the fresh water that comes in from 
various little streams, and in order to escape seals and porpoises, 
&€., which cannot follow into the shallows. Both the ‘ engines ’ 
described terminate in ^ chambers,’ or square enclosures of net- 
work. When the fish meet the ‘ leader,’ or long barrier of net, 
th^ swim alongside of it, and gradually get into the inner 
pound, from which there is no ^^ress. As the salmon are cmi- 
stantly moving backwards and forwards according to the flow or 
ebb of the tide, while waiting, until there arc floods, to ascend 
the fresh water, and as they arc chased here and there by the fish 
of prey, a large proportion make their way into the * chambers.’ 

bespite the Great Charter, numerous kidels^ or open weirs^ 
were set up in old times in our rivers. They arc formed by 
driving down a line of stakes into theshore, from high to low- 
water mark, interlaced with wattle^work: a wooden stage is 
erissted in the water, at the end of the weir, on which a man is 
fiationed, when the tide is in, in readmess to draw up a net so 
.^'^placed as to catch tlie fish that the n^attled hedge directs into it. 

These 
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These rude contrivaunces are called ‘ yairs ^ in Scotland. It was 
owin§f to the peculiarly wasteful eflFcct of these devices that so 
many laws were directed^ ag:ainst tlieir use. The fry of salmon 
cannot pass through the wicker-work, and are left to die on the 
receding of the tide. An Act of Elizabeth declares ‘ any swine, 
hogge, or pygge’ to be forfeited, if found feeding on the strands 
of tideways, where these animals resorted to ‘ devour great i}uan- 
titie of salmon and eel frye and frye of spaune of divers other 
good fishes,’ which they found detained ki this manner. In did 
England this description of weir was, in general, the piscatorkd 
larder of a monastery, or of some lordly ecclesiastic, and, as such, 
enjoyed a practical immunity from the law. Barrington, writing 
on the Statutes, observes that the numerous kidelli below London 
bridge as well as above ft were never destroyed until Henry the 
Fourth’s time ; and adds that the archbishop of Canterbury even 
then gave great opposition to their refnoval. At last abolished 
in England, in spite of all high remonstrants, in Ireland these 
antique ‘ head weirs ’ have been continued. At this djiy there 
arc about four-and-twenty of them in the Waterford rivers, and 
two-and-twenty in the Lismore district. Commander Frazer, of 
the naval surveying service, was recently ordered by the Admiralty 
to examine the state of the navigation of the Blackwater ; ami in 
his report, 25th January, 1851, he says : — 

beg to state that between Yoiighal and Cappoquiii, a distance of 
16 miles, there are no less than thirty-three weirs; of this number 
some are large, some small, but all more or less injurious to the Tiavi* 
gation of the river* Many of them are so closed up with wicker-work 
as to make it scarce possible for even a sprat to escape. In these 
weirs enormous quantities of small fish are taken each successive tide— 
a great proportion doubtless of the salmon species; which, I con- 
ceive, must account in some degree for that great scarcity of salmon 
so much complained of on this coast the last few seasons.’ 

We must not at present go into the Navigation part of this 
question. Let us adhere to one sufficient topic. 

The law was, as we have shown, especially prohibitory of 
fixed engines in Ireland ; but — ^while the old kidels stood their 
ground, or were multiplied, on the stimulus to the trade given 
thirty or forty years ago — stake-nets were set up in great numbers 
either by the gentry or tensuits on the estuaries : in spite of many 
judicial decisions they were again and again erected — and often 
reaped the benefit of the season’s' fishing while legal proceedkigs 
were dragging their slow length along. From time to time these 
naisances were cut down by the fishermen, wliose livelihood they 
injured, in the riotous manner so graphically deseribed in Red- 

gauntlet ; 
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gauntlet ; but many of them continued in operation, night and day, 
without a pause, either on Sunday or during the close season. 

The Commission of Inquiry had recommended that every act 
relating to the Sea fisheries of Ireland should be repealed, and that 
all provisions deemed necessary should be embodied in one new 
statute. The Government were in favour of permitting the 
use of ^ improved methods " of fishing iq the sea^ without regard 
to the in-economic prejudice against them on the score of their 
causing a diminution of employment. A bill was accordingly 
introduced in 1838, for the regulation and encouragement of 
the Sea fisheries alone, but, not passing into law, the matter 
was adroitly taken up by the fixed net-owners. The ‘encou- 
raging’ clauses for the maritime branch were expunged, and a 
bill was brought forward in 1842, embi^ing both sea and river 
departments — and containing certain provisions, purporting to 
form ‘ an equitable settleiuent of the many conflicting interests in 
salmon fisheries.’ This bill, in its original shape, would have 
given a power to proprietors of erecting fixed nets on the coast : 
the coast being defined to be where the channel of a river exceeded 
a breadth of three-fourths of a mile at low water. This would 
not have been very objectionable ; but, during the progress of the 
measure, two clauses were introduced which legalized stake-nets 
in the narrow portions of rivers — provided they were of some 
standing ; and these clauses have caused the estuaries and narrow 
channels to be crowded with ‘ fixed engines ’ to a degree that has 
exhausted the stock of fish by over-capture, and has dissatisfied 
the upper proprietors, who do not feel themselves bound to become 
conservators of a river from which they derive no benefit. 

The sea being an unbounded common, the free use of any ‘ im- 
proved methods ’ of fishing at sea may well be permitted to any 
of the public prosecuting that trade ; but it is obvious that the 
p^ifivilege of erection fixed nets in rivers, estuaries, or on the sea 
coast, must necessarily be confined to a small class, the owners of 
the land. In the Blue-books we find many complacent allusions 
by tl^e Board of Works to the increasing use of ‘ improved 
methods ’ — ‘ the efficient means ’ — &c. &c. Take this paragraph 
in their report for 1343: — 

‘ In Ireland a large proportion of Die salmiui' fishery Is by law 
public property, apd there any source of industry necessarily requires 
all the just liberty of action it can obtain.’ , , . « 

A distinct and most important admiiSiioDr?^d the rest mere 
c]Up-trap! ThernwA infmtke of the Act isi that, although a 
Imp proportion of the fishery tvas enji^ad by the public, private 
imfcros are now. enabled to set. upvflsted nets on their land: a 
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method of catching salmon which the public are precluded from 
employing, and which actually swallows up the profits of the 
legal right ! 

The report of the Select Committee on the British fisheries 
contained many suggestions as to what a new fishing law for 
Ireland should be. For example, describing the actual Scotch 
system, and pointing out where it might be adopted for Ireland, 
they say 

‘ It would be advantageous to the general •interests of the fisheries 
to have the fence months regulated according to various circumstances, 
instead of having one uniform season.’ 

But in this, as in other matters, the recommendations of that 
Committee have been strangely departed from. The Act of 
1842 gave power to the Irish Fishery Board to suit the close 
season to the varying rivers in Ireland — but the Board refuse 
to depart from the * uniformity principle.’ Again, the report 
recommended that ‘ increased facilities should be given for 
enforcing the laws as to encroachments by fixed engines near 
mouths of rivers, promptly, and at small expense.* The new Irish 
law was, however, framed on the reverse of this advice, for it 
legalized for the first time the old and continued encroachments, 
and moreover afforded, as we have seen, a fatal facility for addi- 
tional and wholly illegal stake-weirs. The report also recom- 
mended ^ th<at a general regulation, founded upon the principle of 
the illegality of cruives, should be made applicable to all rivers 
on which more than one proprietor has a right of salmon fishing.’ 
The Board has not put the law of 1842 to regulate these traps 
into force. It was recommended too that ^ after the termination 
of the ordinary fishing season, a further term of fourteen days 
should be allowed to fish for salmon, under certain restrictions, 
with the rod.’ The old Irish law had allowed this privilege — 
but behold I it was taken away in 1842. We have not yet, how- 
ever, detailed all the contempt shown for facts and suggestions 
concerning the Scotch fisheries, especially recommended to the 
attention of those about to frame a new law for Ireland. The laiV 
of Scotland had fixed the limit, riverward of which fixed nets 
were not to be used, either at the bar of the river, or at the 
fluviid mouth. The Act of 1843 fixed the general limit to be 
where the channel of the river was more than three-fourthfe bjf 
a mile wide, and thereby gave a greater Scope to the use 6f 
those etigines in Ireland than is permitted in Scotland. Further, 
incase of disputes, the Scottish law leaves the decision* of the 
site of the itshing ♦mouth’ to a jury. The Act of 1842 gave 
the definition of tbe site of the mouth of aOy rive^, where the 
breadth of the entrance is less, than half a mile at low water, to 
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tbe Board : no fixed nets to be erected within one mile seaward 
or inward of such ‘ mouth '—and the public being prohibited from 
using draught nets for half a mile seaward of that point. This 
has given a ‘roving commission’ to the BoarcTto fix their pro|ji- 
bitory limit where they please, and — though, in case of error, a 
valuable right is lost by one claimant and gained by anotfier — 
there is no appeal against the decision, nor any mode, even within 
the Board, of reversing it. Finally, the Scottish law does not 
give a prescriptive title to fishery property unless after forty 
years’ possession : whereas the new act for Ireland gave a pre- 
scriptive title to all stake-weirs which had been in use in ‘ several ’ 
or private fisheries for ten years and to those of twenty years’ 
standing — where there was no private right. All fixed nets were, 
at that time, absolutely illegal. They were admitted to be 
encroachments ; yet their owners were rewarded for having per- 
tinaciously violated the llfw ! 

The chief argument employed by the promoters of the legaliza- 
tion of fixed nets was, that these engines, owing to their pr)sition 
in the salt water, take the fish when in the finest and fattest state. 
We admit that there is a good reason for allowing the use of 
bag-nets on the sea-coast. The bulk of salmon do not ascend 
above the tideway until late in the season, when they have begun 
to decline in quality — nor will draught and drift nets tike as 
many as might be caught in the tideways of the larger rivers ; 
moreover, the fish can see those nets when the water is clear, 
and they then aveud them. 

The second argument was : ‘ that the extension of fixed 
modes in the sea and tideways, at proper seasons and under 
proper restrictions, coupled with a reasonable protection of the 
spawning fish, tends greatly to the increase of the gross quan- 
tity of sdmon caught.’ In a pamphlet which was published in 
Lradon on the 4th of July, 1842, the day before the Bill (5th and 
Victoria, cap. 106) was laid before parliament, this argu^ 
ment was prominent, and enforced inter alia by the following 
note : * See Evidence as to Lough-Foyle, second Report of Irish 
Fisheries, p. 19, where it is proved that, after nine years’ trial of 
stake-weirs, the gross quantity of fish caught was increased 
more than three times ; and the same result is at present taking 
place in the Sharnum.’ Now a maimed quotation is in such a 
case totally unjustifiable— and, cm tummg to that Report, we 
find at page 24, ‘ the product of the Foyle salmon, fisheries 
has increased veiy much within Ae last ten years in con-* 
■equemee of the introduction of staKomets, and an improved 
Mode of fishing with draught^ nets ; ahe by establishing a more 
vigihnt and effective system of ofater-keeping.^ At page 
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the cfficimcy of the water-keepinfr is stated to have put down 
salmon-spearing in the protected spawning waters. It appears in 
the evidence given before the Commissioners in 1845, that one 
hupdred and fifty-nine bailiffs were employed during the close 
season ; that the expenses of water-keeping on the Foyle, with 
its tributaries, amounted in the previous year to 700/. ; that 
‘ friendly relations ’ were kept up between the lessees and the 
gentlemen living along the river and its tributaries ; and finally, 
that the fact that the quantity of fish takch remained high, was 
owing to great vigilance and to the methods of fishing being 
superior. In the same cvWence, the agent to the lessees says : 
‘ the first year he got the mamigcment of the fishery the entire 
produce was only 39 tons : he commenced protecting^ and in 
three years after the yearly produce was raised to 100 tons, and 
the average produce of seven years is now 140 and odd tons. 
To conctlude, there could be no justice iif arguing from the Foyle 
to a river quite differently circumstanced. In the Foyle estuary 
the piscary is chiefly owned by the Irish Society, a powerful cor- 
poration, possessing estates in the interior, where their influence 
assisted their lessees to organise a complete system of preserva- 
tion. Now, the owners of stake-nets in the estuary of the Shan- 
non possess no influence in the inland districts. The vaunt, 
however, that ‘ the same result (of increased capture) is at pre- 
sent taking place in the Shannon,’ shows that the pamphleteer— 
if indeed he penned the passage in bona fide — ^must have believed 
tliat the ‘ extraordinary take of that abundsmt year ’ was ascribable, 
not to the preservation of that river (for there had been little), 
but to some miraculous virtue in stake-nets— engines from which, 
like St Patrick’s legendary flagon, a constant and undiminishing 
supply was to be expected ! 

The third argument used by the fixed-net special pleader was, 
^ that great quantities of salmon are caught in these weirs, which 
would otherwise be destroyed by porpoises, seals, &c.’ Spenser 
tells us in Colin Clout that — 

^ Proteus eke does drive his h^d 
Of stinking seales and porcpisces togetlier, 

Compelling tiiem which way he list, and whither.’ 

But the poet is wrong in his ichthyology : the offensive herd are pOt 
driven, nor is it a peaceful instinct that prompts their inovemeiKs. 
^ Plenty of iedb, plentyof salmon,’ is a proverb among fishermetl: 
its measmig that Nimrods will be found where there is gocid 
sport in view. They pursue a shoal of salmon just as the whsAe 
does by hefriiigs,eAd their presence quickens both the^ ingress 
and the moeat of the fish. It is^ however, evident that die 
numerous imrrieis pramted by a succession of stake-weirs 
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enable the enemies to catch their nimble booty with gfreater 
facility. Live fish are detained in the ‘ chambers ' at the edge 
of the channel, where they are seen in the water, and, acting 
as decoys, attract the foe. Grampuses and seals are represented 
in the Parliamentary evidence as * guarding and watching’ the 
stake-nets in the Tay ; and it is now asserted that, since those 
nets have been removed from that river, the porpoises have left it. 
Mr. Halliday stated, in 1824, that ‘ he had taken as many as 
twenty seals in one [ftakc-net during a season ; they haunted the 
nets : he had seen as much salmon as a man could lift taken out 
of the body of a porpoise.’ Mr. Johnstone had caught five large 
grampuses at one tide in the stake-nets. He once saw in the 
Murray frith seven or eight seals ranged in a line before a stake- 
net, and when they saw a salmon they were immediately in 
pursuit : ‘ they break the nets, kill a number, and let away all 
the rest.’ Mr. St. JoHh, in his spirited and graphic ‘Wild 
Sports of the Highlands,’ says, ‘ an old seal has been known 
to frequent a particular range of stake-nets for many years, 
escaping all attacks, and becoming both so cunning <*ind so im- 
pudent that he will actually take the salmon out of the nets 
(every turn of which ho becomes thoroughly intimate with) 
before the face of the fishermen, and, retiring with his booty, 
adds insult to injury by coolly devouring it on some adjoining 
point of rock or shoal ; taking good care, however, to keep out 
of reach of rifle-ball.’ The smaller seal, Phoca vitulina^ about 
the size of a spaniel, is supposed to be the most destructive of 
the tribe, and the bag-net is admirably adapted for his conveni- 
ence; the door is almut eight inches wide, and the animal can 
easily enter the chamber and return. These sea^hounds — por- 
poise, seal, and grampus — hunt salmon as harriers hunt a hare : 
their chief sin is, that they drive the ‘ heavy ’ fish into the nets — 
tiiOse salmon, that is, who, were it not for this compulsory capture, 
would ‘ hang in the tideway,’ and delay their ascent until the 
summer floods, when, fishing being over, they would become the 
matriarchs of a future race. Thus the fixed net legalized in 
1842 is far worse than the old grievance of the solid cruive. 
That ancient offender stands far up in the river, and, if there is 
a public fishery in the tideway, takes its leavings only : — the 
new culprit lies in the way of the first access of the fish to the 
river. There is also another difference: when floods are high, 
the fish can pass over the dam ‘ scot-free but floods never 
neutralize the capturing power of the Scotdi bag-net. 

' * But the most vexed questicni df all is, at what season of the 
year capture shall be illegal. ^ Although the advantage may 
jreem considerable of establishing a uniform season for all 
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rivers by law^ for the sake of closing the market on a parti- 
cular day — it is overruled by the fact that all have not a uni- 
form productive season by nature. Some vary in their profitable 
tiii^y owing to a specific natural cause: and their variation, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, had been recognized in every 
Act of Parliament that dealt with the subject. Scotland has 
three different close seasons, provided by statute: namely, for 
the Solway, with several differences for the different waters de- 
bouching in that estuary — for the Tweed — and for the rivers 
north of the T weed ; which last classification is, however, much 
in fault, applying one rule to waters which differ widely in the 
habits of their fish. The Select Committee of 1836, in reporting 
as to Scotland, were careful to say that ^ especially in Ireland 
different rivers have different seasons.’ Specif legal periods bad 
accordingly been provided for particular Irish rivers in the laws 
framed by the native parliament. The^ first statute (8 Geo. t) 
that deals witli the question, established a general close season for 
the whole kingdom, between the 1st of August and 1st of 
February — but saddled this with a proviso to permit ^ the taking 
of salmon in rivers where such fish shall be known to be in 
season at the time of taking ’ — in other words, leaving every case 
of dispute to the local justices. This was altered by 31 Geo. II. 
c. 13, to 12th of August and 1st February, with an exception 
for thirteen rivers, to which later seasons were allowed. An- 
other exception was made, 3 Geo. III. c. 35, for the Foyle, 
in which salmon were allowed to be taken to 1st of Septem- 
ber, as they were ‘ known to be in the greatest plenty and 
highest, season in July and August.’ Special seasons were given 
to six other rivers by subsequent acts. All these regulations, 
the fruit no doubt, with rare exceptions, of sound local experience, 
remained in force until 1842, when the new Act placed all 
the rivers of Ireland in a Procrustean bed — ordaining that salmon 
should not be caught between the 20th of August and 12th of 
February— but, at the same time, very circumspectly, gave power 
to the Board of Works, then constituted ^ Commissioners of 
Fisheries,’ to alter the close season of any river, according to the 
period to which it might appear requisite to change it. An 
expectation was then entertained that the new authorities would» 
after due inquiry, provide suitable seasons for those rivers $p 
which the general ride was inappropriate. Two of the Commii^ 
sioners proceeded, in 1844-5^ tp the principal fisheries; and tte 
result of their visitation was, that very few of the pcfftips- inte- 
rested, those connected with eight rivers only, were sa%fied with 
the existing law as to dose time. It appears tfaat.the Agoing up’ 
of the ^ spring-fish’ varies greatly ; it begins in five rivers during 
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November ; in two the month is December ; in nine January ; in 
ten February ; and in four March. The ascent of grilse or peal 
ceases in three rivers during July ; in thirteen in August ; in 
eight in September ; and in two in October. The ‘ harvest ’ or 
spawning-fish were found to go up in the greatest number in 
August in one river ; in another during August and September; and 
in a third in September ; in four during September and October ; 
in three in October : in the greatest number, viz. in twelve, during 
October and November ; and in November alone in one. 

The following results from the evidence will show how the 
profitable season varies : — 


River. 


Tributary 

Luke. 

Catchment 
basin of river. 
Square milea. 

Months moat 
productive in 
money value. 

Most productive of 
quantity of flail 
in best condition. 

Li(fey • . 


S S 

568 

•Tan., Feb., Mar. 

May, June, .Tuly. 

Slaney . • 


• « r 

815 

Aug., Se))t. • . 

July, Aug., Sept, 

Barrow . • 

Nore • • 

;! 

• i 

3400 1 

Feb., Mar. . • 

Mar., May • • 

May, June, July. 
April, May. 

Suir 

Blockwater 

.) 

• 

S S 

1219 

Feb., Apr., May 
Feb., Mar. • • 

May, June, July. 
June, July. 

Lee . • 

• 

• 4 

735 

Feb., Mar. • • 

Feb., Mai'., June. 

Bandon 


s • 

228 

Feb., Mar., Apr. 
Aug., Sept., Oct. 

June to Oct. 

lieu . . 

• 

s • 

112 

Aug., Sept., Oct. 

Roughty • 

• 

• 0 

Arts 

Aug., Sept. . • 

Aug., Sept, 

eSarra . • 

« 

Carra • • 

70 

Nov. to Mar. . 

Nov. to Feb. 

Currane 


Currane • 

56 

Dec., Jan., Feb. 

June, July. 

Lauiie] . • 

• 

Killarney . 

510 1 

Dec., Jail., Feb. 
July, Aug. • 

May to Sept, 

Maine • • 

s 

# 0 

July, Aug. 

Shannon • 

s 

0 0 

4544 

Feb., May • • 

July, Aug. 

Galway • 

• 

Corrib . • 

1374 

Feb. • • . • 

• • 

Balliriahinch 

V 

• 0 

85 

Nov 

June, July. 

Buniehoole 


0 0 

53 

Jan. • . . • 

• c 

Ballycroy • 

• 

0 0 

54 

Aug.. ... 

Aug. 

Mnnhim . 

• 

Carrowulore 

170 1 

Dec. 9 • « . 

Dec. 

Owenmore • 

0 

• 0 

Aug., Sept. . • 

Aug,, Sept. 

Moy . • 


Conn • 

1033 ! 

Feb 

• • 

Sligo . • 

• 

Gill . . 

100 

Apr., May - . 

Apr., May, June. 

Buiidrowes 


Melvin 

no 

Jan., Feb. • 

May, June, July 

June, July. 

Erne ' • • 


• • 

1585 

May, June, July. 

Bathmelton 


• • 

100 

Dec., Jan., Feb. 

1 Dec., Jan., July. 

Foyle . • 

• j 

s • 

U76 

June, July • . 

July. 

Bann . • 

1 

• 1 

s s 

2413 

June, July, Aug. 

Juij^ July, Aug. 

Clyde and Dee 

S 0 

2S0 

Aug., Sept. . , 

Aug., Sept. 

Boyne • • 

0 

0 0 

1053 

Aug. . • • 

Aug. 


Notwithstanding this evidence, the Board of Works reported 
that they were ^ led to indulge a hope, that the time is not far 
distant when one uniform close salmon season will be applicable 
by law to both Great Britain and Ireland, there being no reason 
.lo^oubt ^t that the habits of the fith are substantially the same 
m both coimtries they therefore concluded that they would not 
estercisc their power ^to alter it. There is no complete analogy 
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between tlie habits of the salmon and those of any otlier animal ; 
but as it is evident that these habits are influenced by climate or 
temj:)crature, this theory of the Board is about as rational as would 
be compelling the Highlanders and the men of Kent to begin 
harvest on the same day. The comparison seems to have 
l^othered the prains of Flucllen. ‘ There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth ; it is called 
Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what is the name 
of tlie other river ; but ’tis all one : His so like as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmons in both/ 

The Commissioners recommended that angling should be per- 
mitted for a fortnight later than other modes of fishing. Salmon 
take some time in reaching the upper waters ; therefore, to stop 
the anglers on the same day as the lower parties, is virtually to 
increase their disadvantage as to a chance of fish. The Commis- 
sioners observe, however, that they m^akc the recommendation 
becaus(^ ‘ the difference is one which exists in nature.’ Why, 
then, did they not recognize nature’s differences as to the ingress 
of salmon into irregular rivers ? As many as sixteen rivers are 
cnuineratod in the report as ‘ eaily :’ yet no change was made in 
tlK'ir favour on account of this valuable peculiarity. 

On examining into the principal causes of ‘ earliness,’ it ap- 
pears that, ;is it is one that must always operate, laws cannot 
affect it. This cause we conceive to be the existence of a lahcy 
from whicli the river descends. Two effects ensue: first, the 
water is clear after floods, while that of a river which does not 
pass through a still and expansive basin flows to the sea in a 
turbid state. Sir Humphry Davy observes, in his delightful 
‘ Salinonia,’ that, as the quality of the water in which fish live 
is connected with their life and health, passing, as it does, through 
their delicate gills, they <must be exquisitely sensible of clianges 
in that clement.’ Secondly, the large body of water contained 
in the lake remains at a nearly equal temperature during the 
winter; consequently, the water tliat enters the sea is warmer 
than that of rivers which are supplied directly from the land — 
and the fish more readily enter a river of the former class. More- 
over, any large flow of snow-water sends fish away, for, as conr 
gelation expels air, the aeration essential to their life is wanting. 
M. Krman describes the results of the ‘ samor,’ or mortality 
caused by the freezing of the great rivers in Siberia. Masses 
of defunct salmon, that hod been pent up all the winter in thick- 
ribbed ice, lay rotting in ^ cold obstruction ’ on the banks. The 
varieties o| the gmms sahm may form another cause of 'diversi^. 
Mr. Young ha9 noticed that, of five rivers running into the 
aame estuary, each has its own distinct breed. M. Erman states 
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that the three varieties of the species in Siberia reach the upper 
districts at different periods. It is not improbable that the habits 
as to migration of one breed frequenting a particular river, differ 
from those of another breed frequenting other waters. The Ness 
has a short run of only five miles and a half from its grand reser- 
voir, Loch Ness : the loch is 24 miles long, and, in some parts, 
300 fathoms deep. Previous to the passing of ^ Home Drum- 
mond's Act ’ the fishery of the Ness commenced on St. Andrew’s 
Day (the 30th of November) ; and it is affirmed that a larger 
quantity of fish, and of a better quality, used to be taken in 
December and January, tlian during the. residue of the season. 
The Beauly, nine miles distant from the Ness, to the north of the 
firth, does not yield fish before the middle of February ; iuid it 
is a curious fact that, though the waters of the Ness pass across 
the firtli, there are twenty salmon taken in the Beauly, after the 
end of March, for one k^ed in the Ness ; from which it appears, 
that the temperature of the latter is at that time less agreeable to 
the fish. The Carra, in Kerry^ a conduit of but two miles from 
a lake to the sea, produces superior fish as early as October, and 
quantities of an excellent kind have been taken in November and 
December. The temperature of this river has been found to be 
eight degrees and a half higher than that of a neighbouring one. 
The new close season has, it is said, ruined the owner of the 
cruive-weir on the Carra. The Maine, in the same region, not 
being similarly supplied from a lake, has a very late season, not 
commencing until May or June, and continuing profitable until 
October. A remarkable instance of disparity occurs in the case 
of two rivers in the county of Mayo — ^the Munhiin and the 
Owenmore; the former flows out of a considerable lake — the 
fish are consequently attracted to enter early, and are taken in 
prime order in November, and in great* quantities about Christ- 
mas ; — this stream discharges itself into the Owenmore, which, 
not being kept at an even temperature by a reservoir, has a 
late fishery, productive only in August a^ September. T,be 
Curran, issuing from the lough of the same name, is only 
300 yards in length. The Launc conveys the waters which 
adorn the beautiful scenery of Killamey to the ocean* The fish- 
eries of both these rivers produce most value . in the winter 
months. Those wild^^^ilK^ , gloomy loughs, Corrib and Mask, 
discharge, into the sea^^^j^jslway, and we . therefore find . an early 
take of salmon occuri^liif;;;!^^^ Tbg JEme, and the Bundrowes 
fall into Donegal Bay:^;if|4uil a few mite* each , other. The 
. ^j^er y of the former, at BaUySihaniion» for its salmon- 

I^p, used to produce scy^al.tons 4>f. fish per day during the 
spasWf and a rent of £12b0« The.* manager attested, in 1844^ 
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that he was ‘ not able to get good fish in the Eme before the 
20th March,’ and that the fishing was not commenced until May, 
although it might have begun legally three months sooner. The 
Bundrowes, being merely a short aqueduct from Lough Melvin 
to the sea, was then stated to be full of prime fish in January and 
February, 

Let us now proceed to the later rivers. The largest class — 
‘ tlie spacious Stiannon spreading like a sea ’ — the ‘ fishy, fruitful 
Bann,’ and the Erne, are of a medium sealson, owing to the great 
body of water their channels contain, and the inland lakes 
through wliicli they flow. The Slaney, the ‘pleasant Bandon 
crowned -with many a wood,’ and some of Jess magnitude, have 
the latest fisheries, because they have no inland reservoirs ; 
their productive time does not commence until June, and is 
richest in the two succeeding months. We have less sympathy 
for the grievam^e of closing ‘late rivers’ too soon, than for that 
of refusing to open early ones at the most profitable time, as the 
former gain by it the sustentation of their stock. The fishery of 
the Slaney was, by law, the latest in Ireland ; it began later than 
any other, on Lady Day — and ended on the 1st of November, 
later than any other excepting the Bandon which closed on the 
same <lay. The new law of 1842 cut off nearly three months’ 
fishing in these two rivers ; but was hardly at all observed, 
because it shocked the fishermen as a specimen of ignorant 
Saxon legislation. It must be remarked that the law as to 
the close time was gradually relaxed in each succeeding sta- 
tute: the covetousness of the proprietary procured this pro- 
traction ; thus, the 8th Geo. I. fixed the 1st of August : the 
next prolonged it to the 12th : subsequent acts prescribed special 
late seasons for several rivers — to some as late as the 20th 
of October and the 1st of November. The act of 1842 fixed 
upon the 20th of August for the general closure ; but this w'as 
deferred, in 1846, to the 3 1st of that month, and to the 1 4th of 
September for angling — (which, in 1848, was made lawful to the 
29th of September) — excepting in eight northern counties, where 
the original term, the 20th of August, continues in force. These 
over-late seasons were undoubtedly improvident, and the destruc- 
tion of the early spawning fish they occasioned has tended to 
make the fishery still later. Early .^dosing will not change 
the habits oftfish ‘ by Act of Parlk^^Vbut may, probably, by 
permitting early fish to spawn, fishing season of a 

river to become profitable at an earlier time. 

When the Commissioners refuse to alter the open season of 
an early river, the practical injury is this. A proprietor may not 
set his men and nets to work at a time when the condition of the 
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fish being good, and the price high, he could, as I3r. Franklin 
says, ‘pull silver out of the water;’ and if he, or a piscatory 
rival, continues to kill until the end of the legal season, and 
after the natural one, the healthy brood-fish are destroyed : and 
the law may be said to sanction and compel this destruction, 
which must end in that of the (ishcry. When the Board refuses 
to alter the season of a late river, the law compels tlie owner of 
a fishery to suspend capture at the most productive time, in 
August ; but permits iiim, and others, to begin to take fish at a 
time in the spring when a large proportion are bad. 

The sole advantage of uniformity — that of deterring overt cap- 
ture and sale after closure of the market — could be sei ured even 
if the legal seasons varied, by throwing the onus probandi that the 
fish came from an open district, on the possessor. Wo have seen 
that this ‘ uniformity principle ’ has been violated, both by tlio 
exception of the eiglit northern counties and by that in favour of 
angling ; it is therefore almost valueless as a check upon illegal 
sale, and the U[>holding it occ*asions a severe loss to many indivi- 
duals, which, indeed, the Commissioners foresaw would occur, 
and so acknowledged in their Report. Forcing an unsuitable sea- 
son on a river cTeates an indisposition in all concerned to observe 
the law and attend to protection, 

‘ The laws live only where the law doth breed 
Obedience to the works it binds us to.’ 

Where an alteration is called for by communities interested in a 
river, it ought to be conceded : they are most likely to be good 
judges of tbe fittest season, and, if an error is fallen into, they are 
the sufferers, and it can be easily rectified. We have seen tliat 
periods, supjmscd to be suitable to the naturally j)roductive sea- 
sons of the irregular rivers, were fixed by Acts of IWHament ; 
but this course is not desirable, and there would be difficulty in 
obtaining the amendment of a mistake. As the questirm is one 
dependent upon local investigation, and which ought to he decided 
by an impartial authority, the proprietors and lessees, at their 
recent meeting, have proposed that the Boards of Conservators 
shall have the power of altering the close seasons in their 
districts, subject to the sanction of the Government Board, but 
with appeal to the Judge of Assize. At the same time they ex- 
press their strong conviction that ‘ early closing will prove the 
surest means of renovating tbe fisheries, and that it ft essential to 
permanent productiveness.* Tlic whole matter has been one of 
dispute for more than two centuries; but all are now agreed 
that a timely cessation from wholesale slaughter is indispens- 
able. An obvious error has been fallen into in diminishing 
the sowing time, though the methods of reaping have been 
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^eatly increased. The main feature in the Bill introduced by 
tlA Duke of Arg^yle durinj^ the session before last is to rectify 
this error with regard to the Scottish fishings, and an essential 
one in that brought in by Mr. Conolly is to make compensation 
for additional methods of capture in Ireland by additional 
restriction as to season. 

In determining the open time there arc two extremes to be 
avoided : if it begin too early, a large proportion of ‘spent’ fish 
(those that have spawned, and are on their return to the sea to 
r«?cTuit their strength) will be taken ; if it be continued too late, 
a sufficient number of fish will not be left to stock the spawning 
grounds, and the majority that are killed will be almost unfit for 
food, the increasing roe having abscJtbed the nutritious qualities of 
the fish. The fish are unwholesome whether in the condition of 
‘ spawners’ or of ‘spents;’ indeed, many ohl medical writers 
thought that leprosy was produced by bating them out of season. 
The instinctive habit of the genus salmo as to ascending a river, 
and tlu' covetousness of the genus homo {var. piscator\ occasion 
the dispute as to the fitness of the date for the open season. The 
ow’iier of fix(?d nets at the river’s mouth keenly urges the propriety 
of allowing it to commence in the earliest part of the year, when 
salmon first aj)proach the estuaries — arc in the primest condition 
— and when, as they are scarce, the price in the market is high. 
As his ‘engim^s’ have, owing to their position, the priority of 
capture, an Ctarly commencement would enable him to secure a 
large proportion of the best fish. On the other hand the public 
fishermen of the tideway, the more inland Innd-ownei's, the lessee 
of the solid weir, and those gleaners, the anglers — all oppose an 
early commencement, as depriving them of their chance for the 
Ijounty which nature directs towards them at a later period. 
They desire that the open season should not commence until the 
fish begin their ascent. But they often fall into the extreme of 
wishing to continue to fish too late ; at that period when salmon 
is plentiful enough, but when its presence in the fresh urater 
proves that it is hardly fit for food. Whatever may be the fence 
months, the lower proprietor must enjoy the advantage of his 
position : but the law, as it stands at present, has given him a 
degree of monopoly, in permitting his nets to commence opera- 
tions at the earliest time at which salmon enter the rivers, 
and to contihue as late as any higher up (except the anglers) may 
fish. 

We will not descant on the marvellous instinct of the salmon, 
lea<ling her to quit the sea, where only her proper food is to be found 
in abundance, to traverse hundreds of miles — overcoming manifold 
obstacles— to secure the vivification of her young in some favour- 
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able place. Her transit is not less wonderful than the way of an 
ea^le in the air/ or of ‘ a ship in the midst of the sea.’ We 
must leave the poetry of the theme, and follow the matter of 
fact. The ‘throng-time of spawning’ is from the middle of 
November to the end of December, wlien pet pools may be 
seen alive with salmon — advancing in pairs — and forming 
trenches in the gravel — the ‘ procreant cradles ’ of their off- 
spring. Should frosty weather occur sooner, the more vigor- 
ous fish, and especially^ the peal, will spawn in October, l^'liis 
early deposition brings two advantages: if tlie om are de- 
posited in October, the succeeding temperature being Jjigher 
than after the month of November, the fry will be liatched in 
the course of some ninety da^ ; while, if delayed until towards 
December, between 100 and 140 days will be requireil, accord- 
ing as the winter is more or less cold. If the fry are d(‘vt*- 
loped early we may expect them to corner to maturity and resort 
to the river at an earlier time. The most iinportiint advan- 
tage is that explained by Mr. Andrew Young, manager of the 
Duke of Sutherland’s fishings, in his ‘ Natural History of the 
Salmon,’ and by ‘ Ephemera,’ in the ‘ Book of the Salmon ’ — 
viz., that earhf spawning is sure spawning. The late fish have 
to encounter the floods of wdnter : the current often drives them 
from the beds, and carries away the spawn they have deposited ; 
the waters continue so high that they cannot return to the beds, 
and the remainder is lost. On the contrary, the deposit of the 
autumnal fish has been made where the gravel is not liable to be 
carried away, or to be left dry. 

A gradual decrease has certainly occurred in every district — 
with one exception — that of the only district in wdiich there are 
not any fixed nets ; in most the produce is stated to have di- 
minishcHl one-half ; in some the falling off has been still greater. 
Many fishings in the north of Ireland have been altogcither aban- 
doned. The take of salmon in the Tweed has been decreasing 
since the year 1811; according to the Edinburgh Review 
for April, 1851, the annual average of the last five years is 
only one-fourth that of the years 1811-15. But the most preg- 
nant fact is, that out of the whole number of salmon kind 
captured in the Tweed from 1846 to 1850, four-Jifths w'cre 
killed as grilse or peal, on their first ascent, and consequently 
before ever having propagated their species I It is high time to 
proclaim a jubilee to the finny tribe in our wasted waters. 

Various devices are employed in the wilder districts of ‘ the 
Oitoi Isle,’ and of ‘ the land of the mountain and the flood,’ for 
€8^>turing Imth fish and fry : and they are curious from their intricate 
ingenuity. We once visited an old pseudo corn-mill, standing on 
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the bank of a noble river in the south of Ireland : the situation 
is unfrequented ; the river rolls over a rocky bed through a deep 
defile. The walls of the mill were of clay, in its unadorned com- 
plexion : the wheel crumbled with rottenness : the mill, there- 
fore, could not have been in use for some years for its ostensible 
purpose ; and, indeed, the owner confessed that it was only used 
for sharpening reaping-hooks. On examination it appeared tiiat 
the stream from the waste-gate passed under the mill, in the 
floor of which we found a trap-door, cont;ealed beneath earth and 
rubbish. At the period that spent salmon descend, an iron 
grating was let down, which fitted the subterraneous water- 
passage; an instrument made of iron spikes was then laid in 
the bottom of the stream, the spikes pointing with the current. 
On the water-gate being raised, the fish descended until they 
met the grating, and on turning back they were met by the 
spikes, which stoppetl them, it being their habit to work their 
way against a strong stream close to the bottom. On the gate 
being closed the ciiannel became dry, and the fish above the 
grating were easily secured. Four ‘purse-nets,’ each nine feet 
long, which were set either in these water-courses, or in the nar- 
row passes in the rocky channel of the river, were found con- 
cealed on the premises. 

Weirs or dams are constructed at some mills abreast of the 
wheel, with the pretemded purpose of keeping up the water 
‘ to sustain the head-weir,’ but, in reality, to drive the fish into 
the waste stream which passes through the mill. Every mill- 
dam is practically a salmon-trap. The fish are detained in the 
pools below until floods enable them to pass up, and in the 
m('an time they are liable to be netted by scores. In their 
descent, after liaving spawned, they are coerced to leave the 
river and pass down through the mill-race, where the stream 
diverges into it, by the depth of the artificial channel, and there 
they are often gaffed, or speared, or are killed by the wheel. 
The same cause brings the multitudinous fry, on their descent, 
into that perilous passage. One of the witnesses in 1824 
stateil that he had ‘ seen hundreds of fry lying dead at the 
bottom of a mill-race, killed by the wheel ; and had been told 
that there were cart-loads and basketfulls taken up from the 
mill-races into the mill on the tributary streams of large rivem, 
and that people fi(!taally fed their pigs with them.’ 

Mr. Smith of Deanston invented a ladder, or ‘ salmon- 
stair,’ of wood or stone, up the watery steps of which, being 
erected on the lower side of a dam without injury to the milling 
power, salmon are enabled to pass at all times. 'The Commis- 
sioners observe in their Report for 1846 that ‘ one of the most 
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important measures in the improvement of the fisheries — (if not in 
the equalization of the habits of the fish) — namely, the formation 
of mifjration-passes over natural and artifichil obstacles, has been, 
with but one solitary example, wholly neglected throughout 
Ireland by the parties most deeply interested.’ These parties 
are the proprietors of tlie ‘ commercially valuable’ fishings. The 
adeyption of a different course urould equalize the distribution 
of those fish that reach the fresh w'ater : and it is agreeable to 
their natural instinct, ^^ich directs them to the very extremities 
of streams where — as the springs gush out from the mountain 
rocks — the gravel is pure from deposit and fitted for the recep- 
tion of the <?/;«. TJic fish, during the close season, would be 
enabled to reach the entire range of spawning-ground, while, in 
the open season, an equitable share would be afforded to all the 
upper proprietors, thereby allaying the jealousies which at present 
are a barrier to co-operation between parties whose common 
interests require unanimity. 

While endeavouring to point out mischiefs admitting a cure, 
in a great measure at least, by amendments of the law, we 
must candidly admit that some irremediable causes of scarcity 
have of late years come into action. Tlio excessive rain of 
recent winters has been alluded to : this, combined with the 
increased drainage, arterial and general, of the inland country, 
has militated j)owcrfully against the productiveness of our rivers. 
We are not cither fishermen or fox-hunters enough to complain 
of this latter cause, or to sympathize with the old master of 
hounds, who exclaimed, when reynard took to a drain, ‘Hiis 
fellow, Smith of Deanston, is destroying the country ! ’ Hut, 
owing to its effect —that the rain-water flows from the land with 
rapidity — rivers do not maintain that medium state wliich enables 
salmon to ascend; the fish, also, turn back from sudden and turbid 
floods : which, again, sweep away into the pools, or cover down, 
the gravel among which the spawn has been deposited. The 
change of climate that has been observed of late years has also 
acted prejudicially. Our winters are milder, and there is less 
frost at their commencement. Severe weather is favourable to 
the cunahidar operations of salmon, which are found in greatest 
abundance in the colder latitudes ; they swarm in Kamschatlicn., 
but are unknown in the Mediterranean. 

Let us rfiturn to circumstances admitting of remedy. The 
statistic returns of the Tweed show a great increase of the eriox^ 
or trout, a species of fish which, as observed by Mr, T, T. Stoddart 
(a most agreeable essayist on piscatorial subjects), is ‘ well known 
to be a ruthless violator of the spawning beds, and a rival of tlie 
gnxn pike in its depredations among the infant fry.’ Every 
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facility should be given for the destruction of this voracious enemy 
of the salmon. But a still more flagrant evil is the slaughtering 
of fish which are about to spawn in the fresh water, by means of 
spears, gaffs, ford-nets, &c., during the fence months. This 
practice is said to have diminished in Scotland ; but, according 
to the recent Select Committee on tlie Inland Fisheries of Ireland, 
has ‘ very much increased ’ in the latter country. The penalties 
provided by the law are less stringent than in Scotland — and 
protection is consequently attended with more difficulty. We 
find the lessees of the Foyle, Bann, and Moy, complaining of the 
cost of proj>cr proUiction as nearly equal to the rent ; while the 
charge of }>rotecting tlie Tay was not more than 2^ per cenk on 
the rent. Tiie late years of <listress have aggravated this evil, for 
the wretched famine-stricken people took the brood-fish on tlie 
spawning-b(‘ds and devoured them. The Select Committee, 
however, ^ regret the growing up of a jieglect on the part of all 
classes iu Ireland to protect the fisheries.’ It is to this general 
neglect tliat we wish especially to direct attention. Whence has 
it proceeded ? e answer, unhesitatingly, from disgust at the 
injustici; of the Act 5tli and 6th Vic., in legalizing the monopoly 
of Fixed Nets. The Commission of 1835 notice ‘ an unusual 
prevalence of poaching,' and observe that it is ‘referable to the 
<*oiiilict of interests ’ between the lower and the upper proprietors. 
'I'lie S(‘ottish Committee pointedly remark, that ‘ the heritors 
upon the upper ])arts of rivers chiefly possess the opportunity 
anil power to protect the fish during the breeding season.’ The 
Irish ( ommissioners in 1846 not only censure the absence of 
attention to preservation on the part of the residents in tlie 
upper country, but condemn the apathy of even the very owners 
of fixed nets, to whom the new law had but four years before 
given seisin of the property of the river fishery ; ‘ to such 
an extent,’ they report, ‘ has the want of knowledge or reck- 
less neglect of their own liest interests been carried, that we 
believe the instances are very rare where the proprietors of 
slake, hag, or draft net fishing on the coast have exerted them- 
selves or contributed any money whatever in the protection of 
the breeding fish in the upper waters.’ They also observe that 
parties fishing the lower waters, if they evade the weekly close 
time, act with palpable injury to their own interests in ‘ with- 
holding from tlie other people (in whose power it is to protect or 
prevent the increase of fish) any participation in the benefits.’ 
We will not imagine that a fish-bereaved squire would set about 
the Maltliusian proceeding of ‘preventing increase,’ but must 
confess lie is likely to look leniently on the poaching pecca- 
dilloes of his poorer neighbours : and that he would probably, 
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whenever the public fishermen made an onslaught- on the ob- 
noxious stake-nets, partake of the gladness of Maxwell — in Red- 
gauntlet — ‘ that the scoundrels had so much pluck left as to right 
themselves against a fashion which would make the upper heritors 
a sort of clucking hens to hatch the fish that the folks below them 
were to catch and eat.* The law has created a singular anomaly. 
The marquis of Carabas is lord of the inland territory in which 
salmon Jire bred, but Mr. Killemall, who owns the coast, can 
effectually prevent access of the fish to the marquis except during 
the fence time : when he is empowered to send his myrmidons 
into the Carabas country to perform the oflice of ‘ tantelo’s 
patent incubator ’ for his particular profit. 

The lawless pursuit of game, or of the scaly brood, is one of 
the passions of human nature; as the song declares, ‘ It is a de- 
light on a shiny night, in the season of the year.* Who but 
remembers the description of salmon-hunting in Guy Man- 
nering? — or these vivid lines? — 

‘ *Tis blithe along the midnight tide 
With stahvart arm the boat to guide, 

On high the dazzling blaze to rear, 

And heedful plunge the forked spear. 

Rock, wood, and scaur emerging bright, 

Fling on the stream their ruddy light, 

And from the bank our band appears 
Like genii armed with fiery spears.* 

An old Irish Act prescribes thirty-one days* imprisonment, with 
hard labour and due correction, for ‘ idle and disorderly jiersons 
who go in great numbers, with their faces blacked, and with 
lights, loops, spears, and other instruments, kill great quantities 
of salmon, in su('h places in freshwater rivers as they are pre- 
paring to leave their spawn in.* To check this wanton practice, 
each successive statute was made more stringent than the pre- 
ceding one. The Act of 1842, however, repealed all these pro- 
tective provisions, and substituted others of a more lenient kind ; 
the result might have been c ontemplated. 

Would the gentle reader like to do a night’s duty ‘ as water- 
keeper * in dark December, on some swollen stream, in (say) a 
disturbed district of Tipperary ? Liglits have been seen in the 
glen : the keeper settles his hat on his head, grasps his shille- 
lagh, and sallies out ; two of the constabulary arc with him, but 
their regulation stocks arc five inches deep, and buckled tight, 
and one of them soon falls behind to grope for bis fircloc:k in a 
ditch. After stumbling over a score of fences, and emerging 
from ^ as many pools of freezing water, the gallant fellow cornea 
up with the enemy ; the lights are extinguished, but fire flashes 
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in his eyes from a blow with a spcar-handle : — dentibus infrendens 
a tergo decutit hastas — he makes a prisoner of a ragged rascal, 
disguised in face and liquor, and taken ‘ red-hand/ The case is 
fully proved at the next Petit Sessions, when the justice of the 
peace and quorum condemns the malefactor to a fortnight’s 
lodging and food in gaol : a sentence equivalent to mastheading a 
schoolboy in an apple-tree for robbing an orchard. 

Take the economic fact that a well-grown salmo salar^ stretched 
on Groves’s counter in Lent, is worth — 18 lbs., at lialf-a-crown 
per lb. — 45^. Why, a prime South-Down wether does not fetch 
so much : and the marine eatable has cost nothing in turnips or 
hay. Slieep-stcaling is punishable by transportation : yet the 
most prolific ewe only yields a geminical return, while the salmon 
reckons her progeny by thousands. We acknowledge, indeed, the 
difference between the two — that the latter is not to be accounted 
as property until it is taken. But Ahr. Babbage’s calculating 
machine could hardly reckon the value lost to the country by a 
night’s salmon -spearing, when ‘ the boys ’ of one side of a river 
challenge the other side to a slaughtering match. It has been 
ascertained that the average number of eggs in the roe of the fish 
is about 15,000. The price of Irish salmon, sold in the London 
market in 1848, averaged 9rf. per lb., or 84/. per ton: 100/. per 
ton is said to be the general average. Supposing that only five 
per cent, of the produce came to maturity, and attained an 
average weight of 81 bs. each, the value of the produce of one pair 
of fisli would amount to 225/. ; so that if five hundred pair were 
protected, a gain ensues to the community of about 112,500/. 

Let the lower proprietors make some concession to the upper 
and so purchase thAr assistance. The sources of a river are 
those of production, and its fruit, like that of a tree, will depend 
on the nourishment it receives at its roots. The influence of one 
energetic magistrate, who rejoiced in wielding the rod himself 
and inviting his friends to do so, or (taking the argumentum ad 
crinnenam) who had known the sweets of renting ‘ leave to 
s[)ort ’ to some wealthy Sassenach^ would be better than a book- 
shelf of Acts. Let that party also enlist the goodwill of the 
anglers by not stinting them to their present meagre })rivilege of 
fourteen days’ grace. Angling cannot materially diminish the 
(juantity of fish : the very nature of the sport sets a limit to itself. 
Its slender power is comprised in a few' slight twigs, a scarcely 
perceptible line, and a bait of questionable attraction : while its 
opportunities arc dependent on clouds, wind, and rain. Nor is 
the river without deriving countervailing advantages from the 
presence of the angler. He is naturally a protector of fish : bis 
habits and feelings are in direct opposition to the poacher, and 
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his keen observation, and intercourse with the peasantry, often 
enable him to assist in checking the practices of the spoiler. 

Fly-fishing in the spring is not so much prized as in the 
summer; the fish in general are slack or spent, and play with 
less energy. What the anglers wish, is a phmitude of sport 
at the season when the state of the rivers and the weather makes 
it worth while to go out. This is during the autumn— the very 
time when the ‘oimmercial’ fishing is unprofitable and has 
ceased : and, if a suffidency of fisfi and of time were conceded to 
them at this season, they would doubtless do much cons(*rvativo 
service. The argument, ‘ do not let fish be taken by one mc^aiis, 
when- they are unfit to be taken by another,’ is plausible enoughs 
the answ'er is, that rod and line can only take by units at tlie time 
that nets are killing by liundreds. As the money jiaid for 
‘ leave ’ is not for the value of the fish killed, but for the ‘ sport,’ 
and as it generally much exceeds that value, the upper proprie- 
tors will g«ain in a greater degree than the lower fishery can 
possibly lose. We cannot, indeed, acquiesi'e in any propo- 
sition to give unlimited scope to the angler, strong as his claim 
may be on the score of fair distribution and of his jireservative 
influence. Our richer fisheries must be sustained by the means 
the law now affords of employing regular water-ke<‘pevs : nor 
should the safety of the brood-fish be endangered. IJut it is a 
question, in the case of lesser rivers, whetlier they wx)uld not 
prove more remunerative as angling than as netting waters, and 
the experiment is now lx?ing tric^l in Scx>tland. 

Much of the soil of Ireland is fertile to a proverb : and her 
rivers have certain peculiarities calculated to render the salmon 
tribe remarkably productive. . The island k, as Spenser says : — 

‘ Sprinkled with waters more than most on ground.* 

Her bright streams and broad lakes are more in number than 
are found in any similar area of country. These waters comprise 
a vast field of spawning ground, and afford shelter to the parent 
fish and brood : the tributary rivers flow clearly and rapidly over 
beds of gravel, and are, therefore, peculiarly suited to the reception 
of the ova. An ever-flowing mountain river, such as w'o see 
in Wales and Ireland, and especially in Scotland, is • the natural 
habitat of the salmon and its congeners. It is not impossible 
that as high rents may, at some future period, be re<*i=*ived for rod- 
fishing in the smaller rivers of the Emerald Isle as are realized in 
* the Land of Cakes,’ where the Lochy and Spean are rented at 
470/. a year, and the assessed amount of rental for sport on the 
Tweed is, even now, upwards of 1000/. Such returns to the 
landed proprietary will ensure, on their part, the quid pro quo of 
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sedulous protection, which will redound to the advantage of the 
really valuable commercial fisheries in the estuaries. Let us, 
however, be permitted to lay stress on this cemsideration : — 
that the export of iced salmon is of far less importance to 
Ireland than an influx of warm Saxons to catch the glittering 
creatures all alive ; for might not the peaceful invaders be themr 
selves caught— an advertisement from the Encumbered Estates 
Court throwing a fly over them in the likeness of an ‘ eligible 
investment ’ ? ^ 


Art. IV. — 1. Dry L eaves from Young Egypt. By an Ex- 
Political. Third F^ditlon. 1852. 

2. Speech of 'l^scount Jocelyn^ in the House of Commons^ on the 
Case of the Ameers of Upper Scindey June 23, 1852. An 
authentic Report, published by request, with an Appendix. 

3. Parliamentary Papers relating to Sindh. 1836-1843. 


^HE history of our connexion with Sindh is far from being 
the brightest page in the aimals of this nation. We had our 
factories for trade at Tatta and Hyderabad, until the dynasty of 
the Kaloras was overthrown by a conspiracy of wronged Talpurs 
in 1780. The associated chmfs thus brought to power drove out 
th(' Company’s agents, and evincecl always the greatest jealousy 
iuid distrust, whenever any attempt was made by the British 
Governments to re-establish either commercial or political in-^ 
tercourse. Tlie lower part of the valley of the Indus W'as con- 
sequently as much a sealed Iwwk to us as that of Ne})al or the 
mount:iins of Bootaii and Tibet. When Lor<l Minto, under 
apprehension of French interference with the politics of the East 
— consequent upon General Cvardanne’s embassy to Teheran — 
sent missions to conciliate and invite to alliance with us the 
intervening nations between India and Persia, Sindh was one of 
the countries to whicli a poIitic«*il agent was <leputed ; but this 
mission failed to effect more than tlie signature of a document 
binding the Ameers to perpetual friendship, and to the exclusion 
of all Jiuropeans, and was of no avail to establish confirmed 
political relations, or to o])cii the resources of the country to our 
commerce. 

In 1828, about twenty years after this, tlie severe illness of 
Morad Ali, the ruling chief of Hyderabad, produced an invita- 
tion to a medical officer from the neighbouring province of Kutch 
to go ov'cr an<l try the effect of Europc^an slalL Dr. Burner, 
who went accordingly, was very kindly received, add the brief 
narrative he published of his journey was reatl in In£a with 
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great interest, for it furnished to the public there the first clear 
insight into a state of manners, and a polity and forms of ad- 
ministration, strange in their nature, and likely, at some time or 
other, to be brought either into connexion or collision with 
us. The rigid abstinence with which we had left the Ameers 
for upwards of fifty years entirely to themselves, had inspired 
them with perfect confidence as to our intentions ; tliey looked 
to us as their natural allies in extremity, ready and willing 
to assist them with advice, to use our influence to protect them 
from violence, and, if necessary, even to give them military sup- 
port. We were no sooner convinced of this, than we resolved to 
take advantage of their good disjK)sition on the first occasiem. 
Accordingly, when King William IV. was advised to send a 
horse and four mares of the Suffolk cart-horse breed to Runjeet 
Singh, in return for a shawl tent and other magnificent trap- 
pings received from the Punjaub, we scrupled not to ask tlie 
Ameers at Hyderabad to permit of the royal present proceeding 
by water to Lahore, where the Sikh Raja held his court. The 
Ameers, in spite of their repugnance to admit Europeans, granted 
this favour, and furnished boats and everything else that was 
needed by Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alexander, Burnes, who 
had the horses in charge ; and the journey added largely to the 
information respecting Sindh previously obtained through the 
visit of the medical officer above mentioned, his elder brother. 

From this date forward the Ameers became the victims of a 
meddling policy, which, before ten years had expired, thrust them 
out of their country, and retluced them all to the condition of state 
prisoners, with only one exception, and he too is cliarged witli 
offences, the retribution for which is even now, while we write, 
on the point of failing on him. A whole shelf of parliamentary 
papers has been filled with criminations and vindications of the 
part played by the Indian Government in producing these results. 
Our connexion with Sindh has also been pnxluctive of much 
literary fruit of other sorts. There are histories (so called), and 
memoirs, and books of travel, and controversial ostsays, of all sizes 
—from the grandiose romance of the Conquest of Sindh by Sir 
W, Napier, in which his brother is the Rinaldo, and Lord 
Ellcnborough the Charlemagne, down to the petty pcamphlets of 
subalterns, modestly celebrating the share they took in tliffc^ent 
operations. For less solid readers there are Mrs. Postans, wlio 
has published entertaining Letters, and a Lieutenant Burton, who 
has made the 8indli and Beloochce literature his particular study; 
and we have now before us a third edition of ‘ Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, by an Ex-PoliticaP— a performance at once 
amusing and instructive, and which is dedicated to Colonel 
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Outrain, himself the author of two ^ave volumes of ‘ Commen- 
tary,’ evoked by the representations of Sir William Napier. Yet, 
notwithstanding this literary deluge — nay perhaps in. a great 
measure owing to it — we will undertake to say that there are 
very few even of the reading men of England who have a clear 
apprehension of the real course of all our proceedings as to 
Sindli. 

When the younger Burnes had delivered his elephantine steeds 
at Laliore, he went on to Simla, where h^ found the Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinck, occupied with instructions, 
:mccatly received from home, to endeavour to establish a com- 
Bbrcial treaty witli Sindh, for the purpose of opening the navi- 
gation of the Indus to the productions of the United Kingdom, 
tliat so they might make their way to the markets of central Asia, 
which were descTibed as mines of wealth. The information 
brouglit by Burnes was useful in the consideration of the mode 
of carrying out these instructions. Tiiere could be no doubt 
that the principal motive with the authorities of England for 
enjoining this jjolicy at the particular juncture, was a growing 
apprehension of the designs of Russia, already dominant in 
Persia, and the desire to anticipate those designs by establishing 
relations with the courts and countries lying between India and 
Persia. It was pointed out to Lord William that a commercial 
treaty with states constituted like the courts of Hyderabad and 
Khyrpoor — (which were a mere collection of independent chiefs 
and princes, each master of a separate territory and exercising 
in it sovereign right, while the nominal head of the whole was 
litth; better than a president in an assembly of equals) — would 
be only so much waste paper, unless there were resident political 
officers to sec to the execution of the engagement, and to re- 
monstrate when any article might be infringed ; that it would 
be much better therefore, even for trade purposes, to establish 
in the first instance specific political relations, and to let com- 
merce follow under accessory stipulations; and that this was 
evidently the wiser course at the juncture, seeing that the real 
motive for opening communications with Sindh was political. 
Lord William Bentinck acceded at first to the wisdom of this 
suggestion, and directed the instructions, even to the Persian 
letters to the Ameers, to be prepared accordingly; but, when 
they were taken to him for signouure, he coolly said he should 
like to see how the thing looked the other way, and directed that 
another set of instructions and letters should be prepared, con* 
fined to commerce and the opening of the navigation. They were 
accordingly so prepared, an<l the two sets remained with him, 
in separate boxes, for three months, while he was making up 
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his mind which to send off. He decided for the commercial 
set only the day before he arrived at Roopur for his meeting: with 
Runjeet Sing’. Although he had no doubt that a political con- 
nexion was the more eligible object to which to direct his efforts, 
he y('t hesitated, in the relations which existed between himself 
and tlie ministry here, to exceed the precise letter of liis instruc- 
tions. If the communication with India by steam had then been 
01 ) 011 , the three months Lord William thus took in deliberating 
would have sufficed fdl* a reference to Enghond and a reply. 

In April, 1832, the commercial treaty, having been negotiated 
by Colonel Pot linger, lyas signed by the Ameers. The navigxlti^ 
of the Indus was conceded in the following tf^rms : — “ 

‘ The British Government has requested a passage for the mer- 
chants and traders of Hindoostan by the river and roads of SindJi, 
and the Government of Hyderabad acquiesces on three conditions. 
1st. That no person shalk bring any liescription of military stores by 
the above river or roads. 2nd. That no armed vessel or boats shall 
come by the river. 3rd. That no English merchants shall be allowed 
to settle in Sindh.’ 

The Government of Hyderabad was to arrange a tariff of duties, 
and engagetl so to levy them as to occasion no custom-liouse 
delays. This concession, for such it evidently was in terms, as 
well as in spirit, was made without any equivalent on our side, 
but was a very imperfect arrangement, that left everything to 
be settled by further negotiation, before any use couhl be 
made of the river Indus and the commercial facilities jiro- 
fessed to be opened. In 1834 the duties or tolls of the navi- 
gation were adjusted, after a long negotiation, on the following 
basis, viz.: 19 rupees by the tatta hhurwar^ or ass-load, was to 
be levied for the entire route up the Indus to Loodiana on the 
Sutlej ; of this toll 8 rupees were to be paid to the Ameers of 
Hyderabad and Khyrpoor, while 11 were to be divided between 
the Bhawalpore chief, Runjeet Singh, [and the Company. In 
onler to prevent altercation as to the size of boats, it was after- 
wards agreed to assess all boats at 30 khurwars, as a fair average, 
and so to levy 240 Tatta rupees for every boat making the 
voyage up or down. A British agent, not an European gentle- 
man^ was to reside at the Bundur, or poit at the mouth of the 
Indus, to check the account o|^ these tolls ; and any goods landed 
from boats which had paid the rate, were further to be lial)le to 
all the local custom duties of Sindh. It is manifest that the 
Ameers of Sindh yielded in this instance under friendly feelings, 
though with reluctance, an object on which they were led to be- 
lieve the British Government set great value. 

In 1833-34 the refugee king, Shah-Shooja, was encouraged to 
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set on foot an expedition for the recovery of his dominions in 
Afghanistg-n. He collected a force, under the very eye of the 
Governor-General, at our own military station of Loodiana; 
and, receiving an advance of stipend to assist the enterprise, 
marched down the Sutlej into Sindh, in progress to Kandahar. 
On his arrival in Upper Sindh, he revi\'ed an obsolete demand of 
tribute, which the Ameers, being worsted in action, were obliged 
to compromise ; and they were made to provide, likewise, supplies 
and a free passage tlirough their country 4 for the Shah’s rabble 
army* The Shah was defeated at Kandahar, but was nevertheless 
hospitably received in his retreat through Sindh to his former 
^ace of refuge within the British territory. To us the Ameers 
naturally hdt indebted for all the misc^hiefs thrown on them by 
that ill-omened expedition ; and this was our first return for the 
friendship of which they had given signal proof on two occasions. 
But they never reproached .us ff)r the countenance we had given 
to Shall Sliooja ; and our relations with feindh were at this time 
confined to the adjustment of tariffs, and to squabbles about 
custoiu -1 louse exactions, or detentions suffered in the navigation 
of th(' Indus. As for benefit derived to commerce from the 
treaties thus concluded, we believe no one but a professed 
‘ Indo[)liilus ’ ever dreamed of such a thing. Some merchants of 
India wer(‘ tempted — we may rather say instigated — to try an 
adventure; — but although ‘cooked’ statements of the trade of 
the Indus were ostentatiously paraded, it was by and by manifest 
that all hopes in this direction liad been disappointed. 

Thus matters stood until the eventful year 1838, when the 
approach of the Persians to Herat, and their siege of that city, 
frightened Lord Auckhmd out of every sense of justice and 
fair dealing. Capt. Burnes was his agent at Kabul, where 
Dost Mohammed and his brothers were ready to tlirow them- 
selves into his arms, if he would but give tlie slightest assurance 
of support in case of need from the British Government. A 
little money and a few stand of arms were all that was then 
desired ; but Burnes was rebuked severely for encouraging 
the expectation, that even this limited aid from us would ever 
be available to them in extremity. Our Governor-General 
had at this time before his eyes the treaties of 1809 negotiated 
with Persia by Sir John Malcolm and with the Afghans 
Mr, Elphinstone. In both engagements was an article pro- 
mising strict neutrality in any war between the two states^ 
The ground upon wliich this stipulation was afterwards overruled 
— ^viz. that the Persians were acting, in their Expedition against 
Herat, under European influence, and were even aided by Rus- 
sian officers, which was exactly the danger that both treaties of 
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1809 were made to provide against — had not then occurred to 
the head of our Indian Government. 

The siege of Herat proceeded. There was danger of its falling 
every day, .and Dost Mohammed was urgently asking Capt. Burnes 
what he was to do in tlie peril of such a contingency ? Burnes 
was compelled to he cold and silent, and to promise notliing but 
advice ; when suddenly a Russian .agent, Caj)t. Vickovich, arrived 
at Kabul, and offered to Dost Mohammed a guarantee .against 
Persian aggression aftqp: Herat should fall. Dost Mohammed, in 
the most friendly spirit, show’ed this offer to Burnes, telling him 
that if he could afford any hope of aid from the British Govern- 
ment in case of need, lie would far preferably acc'ept it, anf^ 
reject the Russian overture. Burnes, however, was compelled 
to hold up his hands and to s.ay that his instructions would not 
permit him to caicounagc the least expectation of the kind. 

‘ Then I must close with Russia, and you must take your leave,’ 
said Dost Mohammed ; and thus our agent was dismissed, but 
with much kindness and ctmrtesy. 

The Ciovernor-General felt himself to be checkin.ated by this 
turn of events, that brought to his door the very Russian influ- 
ence which it had been his especial aim to resist and keep out 
of Afghanistan. What could he do to avert this danger ? In an 
evil hour he listened to the suggestion to espouse the cause of 
Shah Shooja, and to restore him to his dominion in Afghanistan, 
by the march of a British army. Never was anything more ill- 
judged than this hastily-adopted plan. It w’ould have sufficed 
for every end the British Government could legitimately h.ave in 
view, to have proclaimed, that the time was amved for extending 
British influence westward, for purposes of defence, and then to 
have collected an army on the Sutlej in sujiport of the negoti.T- 
tions set on foot, when the tender of money and arms in very mo- 
derate supply would have w^on to our cause every Afghan tribe 
from the Indus to the further waters of the Helmund. 

The Persians failed before Herat — which removed the imme- 
diate danger. Our Governor-General had, however, pledged 
himself to Shah Shooja, and had included Kunjeet Sing with 
him in a tri-partite treaty of aggression and conquest against 
Afghanistan, and this scheme must nevertheless be carried out. 
Now there are but two ways of approaching Afghanistan from 
India — one through the Punjaub and the other through Sindh. 
The base of the military operations must be laid in one or other 
country ; and Sindh, the Ameers of which had given proofs of 
such a friendly ilpirit, was selected to be made the sacrifice 
Upon this occasion. A large British force marched down the 
$utlej in November, 1838, while another landed from Bombay 
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at the mouthsL of the Indus ; and the helpless Ameers were 
compelled, by the joint action of these armies, to accept the 
hard terms dictated, which placed the whole resources of their 
country at the disposal of British officers. 

In April, 1838, some months before this Afghan expedition 
was determined upon, the Ameers at Hyderabad had been 
brought to sign a treaty, allowing the residence of a British poli- 
tical officer at that city, for the settlement of their differences 
witlj* Runjeet Sing — and Colonel, now Si# Henry, Pottinger was 
the resident then appointed. On the 26th of June, 1838, the 
famous tri-partite treaty was concluded between the British Go- 
vernment, Runjeet Sing, and Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, without the 
participation of the Ameers, or any communication made to them 
tlirough the recently appointed resident. In the fourth article of 
this treaty it was provided that the Shah's right over Sindh and 
Shikarpoor should be arbitrateil and adjusted by the British Go- 
vernment ; while, in the sixteenth article, the Shah agreed to re- 
linquish his claims of supremacy over Sindh, and all arrears of 
tribute, upon payment by the Ameers of such a sum as the 
British Government might determine. But out of that sum 
fifteen lakhs of rupees were to be paid to Runjeet Sing, which 
was an alarming indication of the extortion meditated. Colonel 
Pottinger was now directed to negotiate arrangements with the 
Ameers upon this basis, and to demand from those of Hyderabad 
only, twenty lakhs of rupees (200,000/.) on account of arrears of 
this obsolete tribute. He was further instructed to tell the Ameers 
^ that his Lordship expected from them, as sincere friends and 
near neighbours, some ostensible display, in the present exigency, 
of their attachment to British interests, and some concession on 
their part to the reasonable wishes of the British Government and 
its allies.’ Therefore, the fort of Bukur, on an island of the Indus, 
was to be required from Meer Roostum, the Khyrpoor Ameer, for 
a depot ; and Shikarpoor was to be asked from the Hyderabad 
Ameers, as a base to the intended militliry operations westward. 

One cannot wonder that Colonel Pottinger found considerable 
difficulty in negotiating these terms. Up to the end of October, 
no advance had been made in the settlement of them with 
either family of Ameers ; and the demand for arrears of tribute 
was met by the production of a full acquittance under Shah 
Shooja’s seal, written, for greater validity, on a page of th^ 
Koran. When Pottinger reported this, he was told that the 
question of Shah Shooja’s claims appertained to the envoy at 
the court of the Shah, and that he had no concern with it, but, 
under his instructions, must require the acceptance of the terms 
offered to the Ameers. The chiefs still hesitated, whereupon 
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accusations and menaces were resorted to. They were accused 
of treachery for sending ‘ a slavish Ureeza ’ to the Shah of 
Persia, and an insulting letter, as it was called, to Sliah Shooja, 
reminding him of his acquittance in the Koran. 

The Governor-GeneraPs secretary was in October directed to 
write as follows : — 

‘ It occurs to the Governor-General that it might materially facilitate 
any negotiations which may eventually be called for with Meer Sobclar, 
as head of the Hyderabad*family,* were tliat chief informed that we; have 
received overtures from a ilescendant of the Kalora dynasty, now re- 
siding at Bickaneer. His Lordsliip has reason to know that the indivi- 
dual in question has many powerful adherents in Sindh, and it is not 
impossible that his pretensions may he favourably regarded hy the 
British Govemmetit should it be found that no member of the reign- 
ing family is disposed to accede to the arrangements which are deemed 
absolutely indispensable to the safety and tranquillity of our Indian 
possessions.’ 

The permanent acceptance of a subsidiary force, and the pro- 
vision of supplies for our armies in the expedition in progress, 
were now added to the money demand and surrender of Shikar- 
poor and Bukur. To enforce the accej)tance of these terms, 
Lord Auckland, we see, scrupled not to resort to tlio threat of 
restoring the old Kalora dynasty, exiled sixty years before, and 
to support this threat by the movement of two armies, from the 
north and south, each more than sufficient to overpower all 
resistance. What could the poor Ameers <lo when so pressed 
^nd so menaced ? Meer Roostum submitted at once ; he sigiu;d 
the treaty presented to him by Bumes, and, paying the inomiy 
demanded, gave up his fort of Bukur to the Bengal army as it 
advanced. The Hyderabad Ameers, however, did not yiedd until 
General Sir John, afterwards Lorcl Keane, arrived i^efore tlie 
gates of their capital. 

On February 5, 1839, the Hyderabad treaty, containing these 
conditions, was signed, and the first instalment of ten lakhs, 
on account of Shah Shooja’s claims, was paid before the 13th of 
the same month. Besides accepting a subsidiary force of 5000 
men, in co-operation with whom the Ameers engaged to furnish 
3000 when required, they were to disburse an annual tribute of 
three lakhs, and to give up altogether the toll settled to be paid 
to them on boats navigating the Indus. They likewise bound 
themselves to submit to our arbitration, upon all points of differ- 
ence between themselves, or with neighbouring states. Ibus the 
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independence . of Sindh was destroyed, and its resources were 
placed during tlie war entirely at the disposal of the British 
oflicers. Unpalatable as all this must have been to the Ameers, 
who had for sixty years been enjoying the luxury of being let 
alone, the change of their circumstances was susceptible either 
of aggravation or the contrary, as the British political agents 
appointed to the two courts might be well or ill disposed. We 
will say this of Colonel Pottinger, that he very unwillingly 
enforced these hard terms ; and when apf)ointed afterwards agent 
in Lower Sindh, he did his best to conciliate the Ameers, and 
to reconcile them to their new position. He was generally the 
advocate of their cLaims, and while endeavouring to obtain for 
them relief from any palpable injury occasioned by the presence 
of our armies, sought invariably to mitigate the mortifications 
of their humbled pride. But to Khyrpoor — where Mcer Koostum 
had merited even more favour by hif^ prompt and unqualified 
submission — a man of a far other sUiinp was appointed first 
British political agent. Mr. Ross Bell was a Bengal civilian, 
of the Delhi school, haughty and unconciliatory, with absurd 
notions of his personal and offi<*ial consequence. The author of 
^ Dry Leaves from Young Egypt ^ was for some time an assistant 
under this functionary, and he tells us that the first display of 
temper on his part was the refusal of a chair to Meer Roostum’s 
h(?ad juid favourite minister, P'uteh Mohammed Choree, which 
elicited the natural remark, ‘What! is he the angel Gabriel ?’ 

Mr. Ross Bell was accompanied into Sindli by native adven- 
turers and dependents, hangers-on of the Delhi administrative 
establishments. With these, Ali Morad, the ambitious brother of 
Mc;<»r Roostum, came early into <’lose understanding ; and all Mr. 
Ross Bell’s acts, ill consequence, exhibited a partisan feeling for 
the interest of this chief, and a prejudice against the head of the 
family, and the minister to whom he had given his confidence. 
Sad, indeed, was the condition of Meer Roostum, when assailed 
by domestic treachery and intrigue, and deprived, by reason of 
ihis prejudice, of the natural resource of a fair hearing from the 
agent of the power which controlled his destinies, and adjudicated 
his diffbrences and disputes with those around him. 

And here we would remark, that one great — nay, we may say, 
the principal — value which these ‘ Dry Leaves ’ will possess in 
the estimation of most readers is, the insight they afford into the 
details of official employment under a political agent, and into 
tlie interior working of that system which has filled, especially of 
late years, so many blue-books. Tlie veil is withdrawn from 
many a mystery, aii<l characters are exliibited in their real frailty 
and imperfection. But we are dealing with the British policy 
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towards the Ameers of Sindh, and have no desire to dwell on tlie 
faults or foibles of individual subalterns. 

Mr. Ross Bell, after a short career, died of the Sindh fever ; 
and Major Outram, who had succeeded Pottinger in Lower 
Sindh, was then vested with the political charge of the entire 
country. This officer has left a very different reputation 
amongst men of all clsisses in both divisions of the province. 
Severely indeed was the fidelity of the Ameers, both at Hy- 
derabad and Khyrpoof, put to trial when the Afghans wwo 
in arms against us to a man, and the reports of disasters, and 
many clear evidences of weakness, combined with a fcllowshi]> 
in religious feeling with our enemies, to excite them to turn 
against us, and make an effort to recover their independence. 
We sincerely believe that we owe to the respect both families 
of Ameers entertained for our then agent, and to the w'isdom 
and prudence of his measures, the retention of Sindh at this 
juncture in nominal allegiance ; whereby we were ena})lcd to 
make its resources available for the support of tlie force in 
Kandahar, without which this force, being isolated like that of 
Kabul, not only would have been in no condition to ri'trievc 
our reputation by its march on the scene of our calamities, hut 
would have felt the utmost difficulty in a retreat. Undoubtedly, 
during this awful crisis the Ameers more than once hesitated, 
and held consultations, and communicated with those who 
endeavoured to instigate them to break with us ; but who in their 
situation could be expected to do otherwise? Was it not 
enough to soothe the minds of our august leaders that these 
unfortunate men were, after all, restrained from joining the enemy ? 
Was no consideration to be shown for associated chiefs, who 
de facto rendered us aid when they might have destroyed us ? 
Was no allowance to be made for the many inducements by which 
they were tempted to the opposite course ? No sooner, how'ever, 
was our position retrieved by the triumphant return of our armies 
to Hindostan — ^no sooner were we independent of any reliance on 
the Ameers for help — than we turned on these our only helpers 
in extremity, and commenced a course of policy whick ended 
in their speedy ruin and expulsion from their natiw land. 
Outram, the officer in the position of peril during the troubles of 
Afghanistan, and who might be expected therefore to take an 
exaggerated view of the intrigues and cabals in which the Ameers 
at one time engaged, and of which he would necessarily be the 
first victim, dcscTibed them ‘ as caused by a distrust of our in- 
tentions ; and, with one exception — the attempt of Meer Roos- 
tum’s minister, Futeh Mohammed Ghorce, to embroil us above 
the passes through the agency of Mohammed Sherif — as of a 
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petty character, such as ever abound at Oriental courts/ Again, 
on the 21st of May, 1842, he wrote of the Ameers that he ‘did 
not think such changeable, puerile, and divided chieftains were 
ever likely to enter into a very deep or dangerous conspiracy/ 
This, be it observed, was at a date proximate to Colonel Eng- 
land’s repulse, and before either Sir G. l^ollock or General Nott 
had received permission, or had been provided with the means, 
for an advance on Kabul. I 

But let us pass on to the time when the return of our armies 
from Afghanistan had silenced every voice that was raised 
against us in Sindh, and for ever stopped the disposition or 
desire to cabal for our injury. Outram had some time ante- 
cedently proposed to commute the tribute of 3 lakhs, settled 
by the treaty of Hyderabad as to be paid by these Ameers, 
for the permanent transfer to us of Kurachee, Shikarpoor, and 
Sukkur — and he thought the evidence Ve possessed of the in- 
trigues in which they had engaged was sufficient to W'arrant the 
dictation of these terms, which, if accompanied by a relinquish- 
ment of all present and future pecuniary claims, would not, he 
conceived, be unacceptable to them. But Lord Ellenborough, the 
new Governor-General, who arrived in February, 1842, and who 
in June had proceeded up the country and taken upon himself the 
entire direction of these affairs, deemed the terms too moderate, 
and dire(!ted a cession of territory cast of the Indus, for reward of 
the chief of Bhawulpoor, to be further exacted from the Ameers. 
Subz-ul-kot had rather recently been wrested by them from this 
chief — its restoration therefore was not an unreasonable demand 
to make in retribution for their faultcring somewhat in allegiance. 
This, we presume, was all that Lord Ellenborough contemplated, 
or intended to require from the Ameers by his instructions to 
Outram above referred to ; but by a hasty order, subsequently 
issued on November 3rd, 1842, he directed the cession to be 
demanded of all the territory extending from Bhawal Khan’s 
frontier to Roree, which doubled the mulct to be exacted for 
these intrigues, and raised the annual sacrifice to nearly 8 lakhs 
and a of rupees, out of a revenue in the whole not reaching 
30 lakhs. The Governor-General was evidently misinformed in 
respect to the geographical limits of the Bhawulpoor claim ; but 
Sir Charles Napier — who had succeeded Colonel Outram at this 
time, uniting the military command with full political powers — 
though the probable misconception was explained to him, made 
no reference to ask what the Governor-General really wished by 
these second orders, till after he hai brought matters to the crisis 
of the battle of Meeanec and capture of Hyderabad. 

But this is a minor point in the career and proceedings 
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of this officer. General England’s division of the Kandahar 
army had already descended the passes into Sindh, so as to 
be out of all danger, when Sir Charles Napier first arrived 
to take upon himself the joint functions vested in him by the 
Governor-General. He had never before served in India, and 
knew none of its languages, and very little of the customs or 
habits of the people ; but he appears to have gone into Sindh pre- 
determined to embroil i^atters and produce a crisis. On passing 
through Hyderabad, on his way to Sukkur, the hea<l-quartcrs of 
the army of Sindh, he made four peremptory demands from the 
Ameers there, without troubling himself much to inquire whether 
the strict letter of the treaties they had signed warranted his 
enforcement of them. At Sukkur he found a letter from Lord 
Ellcnborough, announcing the intention ‘to inflict upon the 
treachery of any ally who had evinced hostile designs against us 
during the late events, so signal a punishment as should effectually 
deter others from similar conduct;’ but it was added, ‘the 
Governor-General would not proceed in this course, without the 
most complete and convincing evidence of guilt in the persons 
accused.’ Upon this Sir Charles Napier determined to act. He 
sought diligently for the proofs required. There was produced to 
him a letter with the signature of Meer Naseer Khan, of Hyderabad, 
addressed to Beebruk Boogtee, chief of a robber tribe, and purport- 
ing to be written while he was in actual hostility with us. Another 
letter, produced as intercepted, bore the seal of Meer Koostum, 
and urged Rajah Sheer Sing of Lahore to join in measures of a 
hostile character. Both these letters were at once alleged to be 
forgeries. With respect to the one to Beebruk Boogtee, there was 
no likelihood that such a communication should ever have been 
addressed to him by Meer Naseer ; and the grounds given by our 
Ex-Political for concluding it to be unauthetitic, in pJigcs 231 
and 232 of the ‘ Dry Leaves,’ seem to us unanswerable. The 
letter to Sheer Singh came to hand through Ali Morad, whose in- 
trigues it was designed and fabricated to support ; the subsequent 
coi^uct of this chief leaves no doubt that he was familiar with 
the practice of forgery. There was a third ‘ infercepteillBetter * 
addressed to Dewan Sawun Mul of Mooltan, but this was all 
along, it seems, allowed to be of doubtful authenticity — and like 
the others is now known for a forgery. 

Sir Charles Napier, upon measuring the seals with his com- 
passes, and receiving the philological illumination of his assistant 
Captain Brown, who is expr^sly stated by Colonel Outram to 
buye been unable to read Pers^, the latqpiage of both letters and 
seals, assumed at once the guilt of the Ameers. He determined 
to hold alt the Ameers responsible for the breach of faith which 
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lie conceived the letters to establish ; for he ‘ would not be played 
oflF like a shuttlecock, and told, this was done by one Ameer, 
that by another, and so have a week’s inquiry to find out who was 
responsible for the aggression/ 

He began with Meer Roostum, the Khyrpoor chief, an old 
man of eighty-five, of whose amiable disposition every British 
officer ever brought into relation with him has spoken most 
highly. Rtimour had told this Ameer t^at, friendly as he had 
uniformly endeavoured to prove himself, the British Govern- 
ment yet intended to make on him some further demands. In the 
words of Sir William Napier, ‘ All becoming vague was magni- 
fied, and the reinforcement of Sukkur by General England’s 
column led them (the Ameers) to imagine that the demand would 
be very great.’ 

There had been a feud raging for some time amongst the 
Khyrpoor Ameers. Meer Roostum naturally wished to secure 
the succession to his eldest son Meer Mohumed Hoosein. This, 
however, Wiis opposcMl by Ali Monwl, who, as next living brother, 
claimed a superior right to the chieftainship by the custom of the 
family, as evidenced by the course of succession at Hyderabad, 
This feud had shortly before reached the point of a regular battle 
at Nounuhur, where the faction of Ali Morad obtained the victory, 
and a hollow treaty was then concludc<l, the conditions of which, 
settling the territorial rights of the respective chiefs, were, for greater 
solemnity, written on the fly-leaf of a Koran. The rival princes, 
however, still retained their partisans in arms, and it was repre- 
sented at Sukkur that in fact the purpose of both was hostility 
against us! Sir Charles Napier thereupon moved rapidly with a 
body of troops towards Khyrpoor^ — a measure not at all c«alculated 
to allay the alarm he knew to be felt there. When Meer Roostum 
solicited a mectin|^for purposes of mutual explanation, it was for 
some unaccountable reason peremptorily refused ; nor woukl Sir 
Charles, either by letter or by message through an assistant, state 
the nature ()f his intentions, or do anything to relieve this chief 
from his anxiety. Ali Morad, his treacherous brother, did his 
best alK the while to work on his fears, and make the old man 
believe that even his person would not be safe if he trusted 
himself at an interview with the General. Nevertheless he 
sought it earnestly ; and only after being refused this means of 
stating his readiness to submit in all things to the wishes of the 
British Government, did he yield to his* brother’s insidious sug* 
gestion to trust him with the whole negotiation. 

Captain Brown, an old assistant of Mr. Ross Bell, who was 
still surrounded by the Delhi native officials, with whom Ali 
Morad was in good understanding, was, at this time the confidential 
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adviser of Sir Charles Napier. Through this channel Ali Morad 
contrived soon to obtain influence. Having procured the com- 
mission to negotiate on behalf of Meer Koostum, and for the 
Khyrpoor family in general, he represented the old chief to the 
General, as intriguing to deprive himself of his rights, and 
fomented the belief that he oidy was faithful, and that his rivals 
were armed and prepared for resistance. He thus obtained from 
the General an assuranejp that Meer Roostum would not be per- 
mitted to invest his son with the turban to the prejudice of 
the brother’s claim, and, receiving an exhortation to be faitiiful, 
was led to hope, by the very terms in which this was conveyed, 
that an anticipated investiture was within his reach by causing a 
forfeiture for infidelity. 

Using Sir Charles Napier as the tool and instrument of this 
base intrigue, he induced him still to refuse Meer Roostum an 
interview, and took a writing to that effect from the General, 
which contained, besides the refusal to see the old man, a re- 
commendation to him to abide in all things by his brother’s 
advice. He then made his victim understand this exhortation as 
an injunction to abdicate in his own favour. Unwillingly Meer 
Roostum consented, and the terms of abdication were settled in 
a family conclave, and written in a Koran — Meer Mohumed 
Hoosein, the son, alone continuing absent, and refusing to be a 
party to the arrangement. 

The false brother, not content with having succeeded thus far, 
still urged to Meer Roostum the danger of coming near the 
General, who desired, he said, to make him prisoner, and thus 
Induced his aged brother to fly to the desert for security. This 
flight Sir Charles Napier construed as an act of confirmed hostility, 
warranting the forfeiture of all the Chiefs estates and property. 
With the full concurrence of Ali Morad, nay even at his instiga- 
tion, the scheme of forfeiture was carried out with a sweeping 
hand. The possessions of all the Khyrpoor Ameers were seized 
for the British Government, with exception of those of Ali 
Momd, to whom was assigned, besides his patrimonial estates, a 
separate appanage for the turban. In the settlement o4 these 
assignm(3nts the record inscribed in the Koran at. the time of 
Meer Roostum’s abdication, vi/. on 29th of December, 1842, 
was received as conclusive evidence of both titles, and Ali Morad 
was placed in possession of all the villages and pergunas there 
inscribed as belonging to him, either by right of inheritance, or 
as .attached to the turban. It was represented, even before Sir 
Charles Napier left Sindh, that this record bad been falsified, but 
no endeavour was made to ascertain the truth of that allegation 
whil^ the General remained. Ali Morad, it appears, had changed 
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the word ‘ deb/ meaning village, into ‘ perguna,' meaning district, 
besides making other additions. Fearing that the sdterations 
would be detected, he subsequently caused the whole fly-leaf of 
the Koran to be abstracted, and a new leaf, fairly written, to be 
inserted in its place. Finding or recollecting that a copy of the 
original had been taken for deposit amongst the official records 
of the province, he was compelled by bribery and intrigue to 
procure that that also should be changc^l so as to be made to 
correspond. 

The discovery of this fraud, and its full establishment, after 
a fair trial before a British Commission, is the cause of the 
recent degradation of Ali Morad, and of the measures now in 
progress in Upper Sindh. The whole villany of Ali Morad, and 
his consummate treachery to his brother, are now matters of 
undoubted history, yet it was at the instigation of this chief, 
and to carry out his views, that Sir Charles Napier adopted his 
violent proceedings against Meer Roostum and the other Khyr- 
poor Ameers. To the Governor-General and to the authorities 
and public ()f this country he represented the forced abdication, 
and the confisc ations which followed, as ajust punishment inflicted 
on a faithlciss ally. In charity to Sir Charles, we must suppose 
iliat he was tlie dupe of Ali Morad’s artifices. Even granting, 
however, tliat the mischief sprang from his inability to dis- 
criininat(' between the honest man and the villain, — between the 
fidelity of a well-meaning, open-hearted friend, and the designs 
of an unprincipled intriguer, seeking for power, even at the price 
of the min of every member of his own family — the result has 
been most damaging to the British reputation, not only in India, 
but wlierever the report of these transactions has spread. 

So much for the punishment of the Khyrpoor Ameers. Having 
effected this seizure and confiscation, with a promptitude and 
vigour that in a better cause would h.ave won our admiration, 
Sir Charles hurried down to call the Ameers of Hyderabad 
to a similar reckoning. Colonel Outram was still tljere as 
British negotiator, but the harshness of the demands made 
sinc'e Sir Charles had arrived in Sindh inducc'd these Ameers 
to doubt our •real intentions, and even to distrust this nego- 
tiator. The arrival at Hyderabad of the 'liggrieved Roostum 
confirmed Jill the Ameers in the belief that even Isubmis- 
sion would give them no security against a General so dis- 
poscMl: hence the resolution to gather adherents — hence the 
cabals and consultations which produced the outbreak that 
drove away Colonel Outram, and brought on the battle of 
Meanee. It is not our purpose to describe this battle at length, 
nor to follow closely the after proceedings. The plunder of 
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the palaces at Hyderabad, even to the women’s wardrobes and 
jewels — the imprisonment of every member of the family and 
every faithful adherent of the Ameers — their shipment to Bom- 
bay and ultimately to Calcutta, where many died — are not all 
these matters of notoriety, that have been talked and written 
about till the public is nauseated with the discussion? No one 
believes at this day that the Ameers of Sindh, by their conduct 
before, or during, or a/ter the Afghan outbreak, deserved more 
than friendly advice and w'arning. We doubt if the Governor- 
General originally intended more ; yet what have they received 
through Sir Charles Napier’s ungovernable determination, at 
whatever cost of confounding the innocent with the guilty, to 
achieve a conquest ! 

It is time to say something more of the volume quaintly 
entitled ‘ Dry Le*aves from young Egypt.’ Its author is a Bom- 
bay oflScer, highly distinguished as an Oriental scholar, whose 
command of the Persian language, with other qualifications, led 
to his selection for political employment in Sindh, at the time 
when our army was advjincing through the Boolan Pass to 
Kandahar. He gives the history of his travels and personal 
adventures in the form of a lively journal — the notes for which 
must have been kept from day to <lay. He was on duty at 
Shikarpoor when the Murree outbreak gave the first taste of 
disaster that we experienced after the triumphant march of our 
troops from the Bengal frontier all the way through Kandahar to 
Kabul. His account of Lieutenant Clarke’s death and Major 
Cliblx^m’s defeat, and of the impressions the news created as it 
sprcml, is very graphic, and we doubt not quite true. His ollicJal 
career in Sindh closed very soon after that event ; a residence of 
two years and a half in the climate of Sliikar{>oor and Kutchee, at 
a time when in no part of that territory was there a comfortable 
house, having produced its too general effect, in destroying his 
constitution, and compelling a recourse to a sea voyage for re- 
storation. He descended tlx; Indus in the height of the rains, 
at the same season that he had sailed up, and stopping at 
Hyderabad, where he assisted at Outram’s conferences with the 
Ameers after the death of M<jcr Noor Mohammed,* continmnl his 
voyage <Iown toTatA, and thence crossed westward to Karacbee, 
and took passage in a steamer to Bomlxiy in the month of 
September 1841. He thus avoided the greater anxieties of the 
period of the Afghan outbreak, and was not a witness to the 
injuries inflicted on the Ameers by Sir C. Napier; but he is the 
warm julvocate of their cause, and the last chapter of his book 
an apj>cal on behalf of Upper Sindh, in which the case of tHe 
Khyrpoor Ameers is stated with a force that it is not possible 
to resist. As 
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As we have said before, however, we believe the cause of the 
Ameers to require at this day no advocacy. The Court of Di- 
rectors have uniformly felt and admitted that these chiefs were 
jrrievously injured, and no one out of the Napier family, unless 
it be Lord Ellenborough — who, though guarded in his original 
instructions, yet approved and ratified the GeneraFs proceed- 
ings — would now say that they were just, or indftd consistent 
with those instructions. The recent conviction of Ali Morad, 
after a fair trial, and the measures taken and now in progress for 
his punishment, have set that part of the question at rest for ever. 
If, however, there be any who would wish for a clear summary 
of the case of the hardly used Ameers, including the outrageous 
treatment suffered by their women and dependants, we especially 
commend the feeling speech of Lord Jocelyn, who has spared 
no pains to master a most painful subject. 

Still it by no means follows, becaus^ a territory was gained 
by violence and injustice, that therefore it can be given up again, 
as our Ex-Political scarcely hesitates to call for. The act 
of restoration may lead to greater injustice, involving many 
more in ruin, and placing lives and property in greater jeopardy, 
than the first injustice towanls the reigning family whom 
we displaced. There is in all these cases an interest of the 
population, Jind of those whom our system induces to settle, 
and clothes with rights under the guarantee of law, and of 
pniclaimed institutions, that, once created, never can be aban- 
doned, It will be urged that the recent proceedings against Ali 
Morad have placed fresh territory in our hands, which might 
even now be appropriated in jageers without injury to any one^s 
rights ; — and tlie able advocacy of Lord Jocelyn, at this particular 
juncture, seems to point to some such arrangement as to the lano^^ 
or at least its revenues. In respect to the territory, the question 
is certjiinly open ; but if grounds of political expediency are to 
have any sway in its determination, we should still say that the 
wiser course would be to assign the revenue, and to let the admi- 
nistration follow the fate of the re§t of Sindh, and be made to 
conform to the system generally introduced. Wo doubt indeed if it 
would lie for die interest of the Ameers themselves to re-establish 
them as petty chiefs within their Sclent territory ; for, upon any 
occasion of outlireak, they would be made, from their position, to 
take a. lead in the disturbance, and so would become the first 
vi^lj^is ; and no pnidence could save them from the suspicion of 
fomenting disaffection. They have lost their sovereign rights^ 
like many other rulers of Hindoostan of much higher family and 
pretensions, yet may Jive happily in any city of India of their 
own selection, enjoying the luxuries of life, and, as nobles of a 
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race with historical recollections, secure of the respect due to their 
rank and to their misfortunes. Their condition, improved under 
the sense of retributive justice, which has at length forced its way 
to the hearts and convictions even of those who in the first 
instance sanctioned these proceedings, will be far more enviable 
than the feelings of those who were the instruments for inflicting 
the wrong. 

It is beyond doubt that, like all Asiatic princes, the poor 
Ameers looked upon themselves as sovereigns by divine right — 
each owning no obligation to administer the territory he possessed, 
otherwise than as a property for his own profit and pleasure. 
But most of the Ameers appear to have been moral, and even 
religious, men, with a desire to earn a good repute : all were re- 
marked as possessing exceedingly good manners, and some of 
them very amiable dispositions. The attempt of Sir C. Napier 
to represent them as a parcel of profligate, reckless intriguers, 
drunkards, bang-smokers, and opium-eaters, is to our mind the 
least justifiable part of all this genius’s very questionable sayings 
and doings. The evidence in the Ameers’ fovour collected in the 
Appendix to the speech ol Lord Jocelyn, is far from being tlie 
whole. One meets ever and anon persons wlio have seen service 
in Sindh, and, as far as we have observed, all such of our officers 
as had intercourse with these chiefs, concur in recognizing more 
especially the virtues of Mcer lloostum and Meer Sobdar. 
But the proceedings against the Ameers were not suggested 
nor justified by charges affecting their personal characters. Those 
charges were only thrown in as a make-weight afterwards, to 
prejudice readers of this country against the victims of our 
oppression and extortion. 

/ITThe whole affairs of the East India Company are about to un- 
dergo once more a deliberate Parliamentary scrutiny. VVe do 
not expect that the fate of Sindh will now be Overhauled with 
anxious minuteness by the Committees for the general investiga- 
tion ; nor does the noble mover for the recent papers connected 
with it indicate any intention to demand a separate Committee on 
this melancholy subject. Yet it will be impossible, that in an 
inquiry made for the very purjwsc of determining whsit classes of 
administrators may be most fitly trusted for the future, the manner 
in which those employed in Sindh were led blindfold into a 
course of measures of which the nation is now ashamed, should 
not receive, at some stage, its own modicum of attention. A 
VVe have spoken freely of Sir Charles Napier; but let it not 
be imagined that we would ascTibe all the wrongs of the Sindh 
Ameers to any one person, or to one class of officers exclu- 
sively. The injuries they suffered did not begin with Sir Charles. 

Three 
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Three Governors- General in succession, Lords William Befitinck, 
Auckland, and Ellenborough, had all their share in the ruin of 
Sindh. The firtft negotiated the commercial treaties, and then 
sent down Sliah Shooja to plundc'r and extort from his new ally ; 
the second Inflicted on Sindh the misery of its selection as a 
base of military operations for the execution of his designs in 
Affghanistan, and, in their prosecution, wantonly trampled on the 
independence of the country ; the third, lending a credulous car to 
tales of intrigue and disafTectioii — charges really involving little 
criminality if true — let loose a wild soldier to satiate his rude 
hands with violence, and to beggar alike the innocent and the 

guilty- 

Lord William Bentim^k indulged in visionary hopes of commer- 
cial prosperity, in which the rulers of Sindh were to participate, 
lie had that excuse for intermeddling with the affairs of the 
j)rovince, but he sent no British funciionaries to humble its 
rulers by incessant demands, degrading to their national spirit 
of independence. That step in advance was the act of his suc- 
cessor, and resulted from the false move against Affghanistan, 
which was said to create a necessity for obtaining the. command 
of the resources of Sindh. Nor even if that enterprise were 
meritorious, and its exigencies undeniable, could these justify the 
means by which this Governor-General made those resources 
.available to his purposes, and sent his residents and agents to 
overaw(‘ and over-ride the native sovereigns. It will be pleaded 
that if the negoti.ators were not always well chosen, that is a sort 
of accident for which a Governor-General is entitled to have 
much allowance made, for he cannot have a fore-knowledge of 
the characters of all whom he must occasionally be called upon 
to employ. We must say, on this point, that the manner in 
which Mr. Ross Bell behaved towards Meer Roostum, and his 
minister Futeh Mahoinmed Khan Choree, and lent himself to 
the wicked intrigues of Ali Momd, must early have been seen 
and checked, if the supervision at head-quarters had been 
effective. This, however, was a temporary evil, from which the 
death of Mr. Bell completely relieved the Ameers ; for after the 
appointment of Colonel Outram, whose milder counsels an^^ 
habits of direct intercourse had reconciled them to the presence 
of a British agent, they had no complaints or grounds of dis- 
satisfaction, except such as arose from the necessity of furnishing 
the aids required by our armies in Affghanistan. It must also in 
fairrfess be admitted that Lord Auckland had no desire to violate 
the integrity of Sindh, or to trench on the independence of its 
Ameers, further than was requisite to carry out his views upon 
the regions beyond. It was Lord Ellenborough who took up the 
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klea of visiting the duplicity of hesitating allies with severe punish- 
ment, and who picked out Sindh and its rulers to be made an ex- 
ample in the face of other powers. But lie slill required, as a 
condition, that guilt should first be clearly established ; and there 
can be no doubt, that, had Colonel Outram continued political 
agent, the Ameers would have met with fair consideration, and 
the mulct inflicted would have been commensurate with the 
specific errors susceptible of proof. The ruin of Sindh was 
consummated by the supercession and removal of Outram, and 
by the choice of a Napier to be vested with unlimited discretion 
in carrying out the Govemor-GeneraPs views of conditional 
retribution. 

This appointment was one result of a change of system, for 
which the new Governor-General took to himself at the time 
no small credit, and for which he is exclusively responsible. 
Lord Ellenborough WQut out to India impressed with a strong 
prejudice against the method, always previously pursued in that 
country, of selecting for political and administrative functions, 
separate persons from those vested with tlie military conimand. 
Is such a separation of authority wise ? or shall India be sub- 
jected in future to mere military occupation, and be governed 
only by military law? That is the point. The *j)oliticar 
officers, employed extensively by Lord Auckland, were men 
selected for supjKJsed competency for civil charge, because pos- 
sessed of the sfime qualifications that are required from civi- 
lians. Of their competency, on the general average, for the duties 
committed to them, there was never any question, and several 
cases of most marked merit rise promptly to our recollection ; 
but because they were mostly military men, there was an un- 
worthy jealousy felt by many of their own profession, who saw 
their juniors transferred in this manner to situations of suj>criov 
authority, and with emoluments much exceeding their own. It 
was a popular thing at the mess of regiments to ascribe every 
failure to the fault or shortcomings of these politicals ; ]>ut was it 
for a Governor-General either to participate in, or play into and 
encourage such a feeling? 

I* The appointment of Sir C. Napier, a division general of the 
Queen’s service, first to the charge of politicaf relations, and 
afterwards to be Governor of Sindh, is still trumpeted by a few 
as an evidenc^e of the wisdom and superior efficiency of this 
system of united military an<l civil control. Most assuredly it 
produced a result, in the conquest of the province, whicli, undi^ 
tlic other system, never could have been consummated ; but if 
be found, as we think now must be fully admitted, that with 
Outram and his assistants, the superseded politicals of Siiidli, 
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every idea of anything like a consideration for native habits and 
feelings departed at once and disappeared if, in the opinion 
of all impartial judges, ten years after the events, the Conquest 
achieved by one Napier and sung by another, must he set down 
as a course of harsh and barbarous aggression, for which repara- 
tion is due, and the only difficulty now is in what form to award 
it ; — how then will stand the question, whether it was wise or 
not to combine all powers in one rough English General ? The 
system here exemplified would expose every part of our frontier, 
and our relations with every native cliief, to the danger of being 
similarly embroiled; and if tlie Indian Governments admitted 
the obligation of uniting these extensive powers, and vesting 
the discretion of their exercise with the chance officer of the 
military roster, who might succeed to the command of the troops, 
it would }>art for ever with its means of controlling the conduct 
and procecKlings of such a subordinate. ^ 

The question beh)re us is quite distinct from that of reserving 
political and .a<lmiuistrative functions exclusively to members of 
the civil service — that is, to specially educated civilians. No one 
claims for this class of servants of the East India Company the 
monopoly of the qualifications for important public employ. 
Whero er these exist amongst servants upon whose fidelity and 
integrity the governing body has a sufficient hold to guarantee the 
public interests, let the Government be free to select them. If 
they are found in the military profession — whether in the higher 
or lower giades of it — ^let them, in God’s name, be made avail- 
able. It is high talent that we most want in India, and it would 
be an unworthy course to refuse employment to the fittest man, 
because it might so happen that, in the routine of military ser- 
vice, a senior offi(^er might be brought into the situation to receive 
adviqe^ from him, and to be required to submit even to his diaieo- 
tion, in matn^rs not strictly professional. 0 

A few words more upon the local peculiarities of Sindh’,- ♦«T4ie" 
Indus^ is the source of all the claims it possesses to be in ahy^* 
fcspect a desirable acquisition. But for this magnificent river, 
Sindh would be — like the deserts of 'Makran to the west, ancl 
the desolate Thur which separates it from Uizuloostaii to the 
cast — a region*in which tlie wild ass and the enamel only could 
find subsistenc'c. But the great body of waters sent forth from 
western Tibet, and from the snowy Himalaya, finds through the 
province a chmmcl to the Indian Ocean ; and the inundations of 
the tropical monsocm, and of the summer meltings of those per- 
petual snows, fertilise a wide tract on either side of their course^ 
in a manner precisely similar to that which has ever marked 
the land of the Pharaohs. The name of ^ Young Egypt ^ was 
hence given to Sindh by the earliest oi our fellow-subjects who 
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found themselves there in the character of Josephs, laying in 
atores of grain for the wants of our marching armies — and it has 
retained this name, until it has found a place in conspicuous type 
on tlic title-page of the book we are reviewing. 

The Indus, so like the Nile in many respects, brings down a 
much larger body of water, and yet, by reason of the force of 
the torrent, and of the sands and shoals over which it flows, is 
much less easy of navigation. Tlie river will of course always 
be a highway of commerce, not only with cities and stations on 
its banks, but with Upper Hindoostan and Central Asia ; but it 
wants the great desideratum of a navigable channel at its mouth, 
opening a port for sliips. Karachee, which is beyond the delta 
of the Indus to the west, is the only emporium at which sea- 
borne commerce can find its exchange for products of the interior : 
and that is but a bad port, difficult of access at all times, and 
most dangerous during ^ithc south-west monsoon, when the whole 
coast of the country is a lec-shore, exposed to the violence of the 
wind and sea. The mouths of the mighty Indus are universally 
barred by the action of this monsoon. In this respect the Ganges 
has an immense advantage ; and so long as large ships can un- 
load at Calcutta, there is no fear of the commerce of India being 
withdrawn from that quarter for the sake of the hearer route to 
certain upper provinces afforded by the Indus. 

Our Ex-Political, crossing the desert from Deesa, and pro- 
ceeding through Kutch to Tatta, went by water to Hyderabad 
in the m<mth of July, when the river therefore was at its highest. 
He made this voyage in three days, assisted, of course, by the 
southern winds which prevail at that season. By the same aid 
he made a journey of forty miles in one day from Hyderabad to 
Mazinda ; he tells us this distance ^ occupied the fleet of boats 

under Major B , of H.M. 2nd Infantry, twenty-five days but 

bis own party ^ avoi(i%l the main stream, which was too violent to 
be stemmed, and sailed up several narrow branches from it a 
plan' available only during the season of inundation. 

Between Mazinda and Sehwan there is a tract through which 
the river flows in a narrow channel with great impetuosity, and 
is stated to have a depth of sixty fathoms ! The facilis descensus 
here suggests a teady method of mail communication : — 

‘ It is^not uncommon to send a letter down the river by a water- 
courier. This person places the epistle in the folds of a huge turban, 
and, divesting himself of his other apparel, steps into the stream, with 
a large skin inflated with ,atr. To the legs are fiutened two hoops, into 
which our friend inserts hb neth^ mailihers, »and, taking the full- 
blown hide lovingly to his bosom, floats down with the current to his 
diestinaiion. It has a chioU jiJaxst,. meeting Turk’s head thus 
hastening on its mission, and bobbing up and down with every undu- 
lation of the river.’ 

At 
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At Sehw.'in our author left the main stream — ^the current there, 
and above, being even more formidable than that he had found 
in the narrow channel. By the Aral he made his way to the 
Manchar Lake, a pestilent, weedy shallow, terribly infested with 
mosquitoes and every other noxious animal, or thing. From 
this lake the Nara, a winding stream running parallel to the 
Indus for more than one hundred miles, and which formed per- 
haps its ancient bed, carried him nearly to Larkhana in Upper 
Sindh ; but he was ten days occupied in sailing or towing up the 
Nara, and then entered a canal, to avoid still the main stream. 
Where this canal joins the great river, he says 
‘ The current is more violent than I have yet seen it ; and trunks of 
trees, bushes, and dead cattle are whirled furiously along in it.' 

Next day, August 10th, he says — 

‘ My other boat came up during the night, and as soon as it dawned 
attempted the rapid, but was driven back.* We then got out of the 
boats and towed them out of the canal down the stream to some little 
distance, in the hope of crossing, and thus eluding in some degree the 
fury of the current.’ We crossed, and just as we reached smooth water 
the boats grounded, within a few yards of a tremendous lahar, or rapid ; 
at last we got them off, and tliey drove across the lahar. As we entered 
the enormous surges, dark and crested with foam, the crew set up a 
shout to their patron saint.’ 

Abundant hazards are known to those who have made the 
passage up the Ganges at the same season — but though botli 
rivers present many perils to steamers, we have reason to think 
those of the Indus much the more formidable. This point, how- 
ever, is about to be well tested — the Company having ordered 
a set of river-steamers, to be constructed of iron, drawing little 
water, for the purpose of establishing a regular communication for 
traHic and for passengers between Hyderabad and Lahore. It is a 
very long voyage from Tatta to that city, or to Ferozepoor, and 
it must be a rich cargo, and the prospect of large profit, that would 
tempt an adventure of merchandise on speculation, by an ordinary 
river-boat, up such a stream. Its relative merit, Qom)>ared with the 
Ganges, as a route of communication with the Punjaub and Upper 
Hindoostan, is about to be put to a fair and immediate trial ; for 
the Court of Directors, in anticipation of the establishment of 
steam-vessels for the voyage, has determined to send, by Karachee 
and the Indus, the recruits and reliefs for the European regiments 
employed in that quarter. We shall therefore soon learn whe- 
ther the route is |>referablc to the Ganges for such a purpose, 
on the score of time, of facility of navigation, and last, but not 
least, of salubrity. 
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Art. V. — 1. i^Iemoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers^ D.D,j LL.D^ By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. 
William Hanna, LL.D. 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1852. 

2. Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers. 9 vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1852. 

3. A Biographical Notice of Dr. Chalmers. By the Very Rev. 
E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh. 4to. 1849. 

T here is some tough reading in Dr. Hanna’s book. It is by 
far too bulky for its subject, important as we^ admit the 
subject to be. It is one-sided likewise, as indeed the reader had 
every right to expect that it would be, and seeks to effect its 
purpose sometimes by means even more objectionable than a 
supprcssio veri. Nor do we think that even in regard to points 
fairly stated, it always states them well. At the same tini(‘ we 
readily acknowledge tha^i Dr. Hanna iS a writer of considerable 
ability, and we give him entire credit for sincerity in the zeal 
which he blazons. But our business is more with the subject 
of the Inographer’s filial admiration, than with his own merits, 
literary, theological, or otherwise. 

Chalmers was born at Anstruther, a small town in Fife, on 
the 17th of March, 1780. His father, a dyer, ship-owner, and 
general merchant thei'e, attained to the dignity of Provost. His 
mother was the daughter of a wine-merchant in the neigh- 
bouring borough of Crail. They were a respectable couple in 
their station, industrious, frugal, and of good report. Their 
union proved to be more than ordinarily fruitful : they had not 
fewer than nine sons and five daughters, of whom one only died 
in childhood. 

Thomas — the sixth branch from the parent olive — was sent to 
the parish-school when only three years of age. Neither his 
father nor his mother, it appears, could find time to instruct 
him at home ; and the nurse, to whose care he was committed, 
behaved cruelly to him ; so the litde urchin shouldered his satchel 
unrepiningly, and went forth day by day with bis elder brothers. 
But the rector’s sight had almost wlmlly failed, and the usher was 
indolent. The future doctor mounted from class to class regulaiiy 
till he reached tffe highest, and passed out of that ill-instructed a 
boy as probably ever came from tlie hands even of a Scotch dominie. 

The family had furnished more than one minisfeer to the Kirk ; 
and that calling, as might^ be expected, was held in great esteem 
in the house. Indeed, the provost, being bimsedf a ruling cider, 
inherited much of tbespfafit of' Msderieel aaeesfors ; and young 
. j^3^mas was encouraged in the choice which he seems very early 
have made of a pxofesikin.^^^ ' Acmrdmgly, on attaining his 

twelfth 
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twelfth year, he 'was entered as a student at St. Andrew’s, and 
took his place under the Professor of Humanity — that is Latin. 
But here his defective training told sorely against him. He could 
not construe the easiest of the class-books : be was quite unable 
to follow the eloquent Dr. Hunter in his prelections. He lost 
heart, and became a complete idler. Golf, foot- ball, and fives 
engrossed a much larger portion of his time than Ruddiman ; 
;md all the hours not given up to play were spent in desultory 
reading — the mere indulgence of a teeming fancy — as is proved 
by the fact that, though of course in those early days talcs and 
legends took fast hold upon bis memory, he could not recollect 
how the words which conveyed them to his mind were formed. 
Chalmers never wrote a hand which even a printer could decipher 
without labour and sorrow. His orthography in those early days 
would have shocked Aunt Tabitha or even Winifred Jenkyns. 

Though tcnibly unlettered, Chalmcm was not a coarse-minded 
or rude boy. His temper was mild ; his disposition singularly 
amiable; all his companions liked him; and a lad whom 
the future Lord Campbell and Dr. Leyden selected for their 
friend must have had more to recommend him than a mild 
temper and an amiable disposition. The truth is, that an 
intellect naturally fine and patient of labour was still running to 
waste for lack of guidance. As a mere infant, Chalmers exhibited 
unmistakeable evidence of an imaginative temperament. His 
father used to read the Bible to bis children on a Sunday evening 
and, being a Calvinist of the stem old school, read as often at 
least out of the Old Testament as out of the 'New : among all 
his auditors there was not one on whom the touching stories of the 
patriarchal and Levitical times made half so deep an impression 
as on little Thomas. It is told of him that having listened to 
the tale of Absalom’s death and David’s sorrow, he suddenly 
disappeared, and was found, after considerable search, walking 
backwards and forwards excited and absorbed, and repeating to 
himself the words, ^ Oh my son Absalom I oh Absalom, my son, 
my son 1’ He was then not quite three years old. Had proper 
pains been taken with him in school, and beside his mother’s 
knee — though we probably should not have had to notice the 
biography of a leading divine — it miglat very ^ssibly ha\*e been 
our duty to review the career of a distinguished scholar, not 
impossibly of a pre-eminent poet 

After spending two wintefs in a class with which he could not 
keep up, Chaln^ became at the comlneiice^nnent of his third 
session a student of mathematics; That im bad toy natmral bias 
for the investigation of abstract truth we must^ take the liberty to 
doubt. His writings give no nattoitiuns of a mnid prone to 
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grapple closely with an argument, and dissatisfied with conclu- 
sions that rest upon other than geometrical proof. But the science 
was new to him, and, which perhaps gave to it additional attrac- 
tions, he saw that it was equally new to his class-fellows. Now 
at last he could hope to start fair; and his energies awoke. 
From being the idlest he became the most industrious boy in 
the class, fivery task was mastered ; every exercise completed 
and shown up. Dr. Hanna says that this was his intellectual 
birth-time. Perhaps it was ; but more than the birth of intellect 
marked it. It led the way by a very simple process to habits 
of thinking bn the most important of all subjects, which had well 
nigh made shipwreck of a noble nature, and were not cast aside 
without much suffering many years afterwards. 

The concluding quarter of the last century, with perhaps the 
first decade or something more of the present, will long be re- 
membered as a season of much religiourand political scepticism 
in both sections of the United Kingdom. In England, it is true, 
the philosophy of the French Encyclopedists made little way, 
except within a particular circle. There might be. there always 
is, a vast amount of practical infidelity among the rabble ; and 
Priestley and Godwin did their best to propagate, in classes 
above the rabble, doctrines not more wholesome. But our seats 
of learning were uncontaminated ; and the clergy, however care- 
less they might be — (and of their too c*ommon carelessness there 
can be no doubt) — neither entertained in private nor publicly 
taught views subversive of revealed truth or hostile to established 
government. The case was different in Scotland : there an ill- 
regulated taste for metaphysical inquiry led multitudes of all 
ranks into the adoption of views which had no other connexion 
with the deductions of their favourite science than arose out 
of an exaggerated admiration for the genius of David Hume. 
Moreover the terms of intimacy on which that arch-infidel and 
other gentlemen of his colour lived with the moderator of the 
General Assembly, and the leader of the Church, were not 
without the worst effects upon the clergy^ — among the younger 
portion of them especially. They saw that to attain to emi- 
nence in their profession, very rigid opinions on points of faith 
were not necemiy. ambitious turned Iheif* attention to 

almost any s^^iliject, whether of literature or of science, rather 
than to theology ; and of their pulpit othtory file tone became by 
degrees as decorous as the stiffest admirer of Bliflr tdid the fathers 
of the moral school could desire. Me^WhllO^tHe cleribal aspirantfs 
for professorial chairs-^and in a, church with hardly any prizes 
$triclly her own such aspirants are mtiherous— sought their chairs 
li]^ philosophers) and not seldom lik£ * philosophers made use 
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of them. Their public prelections were rigidly confined to the 
discussion of the science^ which they engaged to teach ; their 
private conversation, to which only the cleverest pupils were 
admitted, took a much wider range. There ethics and politics 
were handled with a freedom which could not fail to make an 
impression upon the ingenuous minds of their auditors, who, 
whatever might have been their home training, seldom quitted 
such symposia unchanged. W e should be sorry to malign 
either the living or the dead : but it is our deliberate ojiinion, 
that with the exception of France, there was not a more infidel 
country on the face of the earth than Scotland sixty or seventy 
years ago ; and we further believe that she was mainly indebted 
for this bad distinction to the active exertions of her professors, 
and the indifference, disguised under the title of moderation, 
which generally distingiMshed the teacliing of her more accom- 
plished and infiuential clergy. * 

Professor Vilant had become almost wholly functus officio 
when Chalmers entered the mathematical class ; it was in 
consequence taught by the Rev. Rr. James Brown, ^a skilful 
teacher, but a free-thinker, as well in religion as in politics. The 
son of a miller near St. Andrews, he had worked his way by 
industry and talent, and not long previously been presented by 
the College to the living of Denino, about four miles off.^ Dr. 
Brown was much taken with young Chalmerses zeal in his 
mathematical studies. He invited him to his house, introduced 
him to his two most intimate friends, the late Sir John Leslie 
and Professor Mylne, and soon succeeded, with their assistance, 
in delivering lijm from all the prejudices in which he had been 
brought up. The Calvinism of the back-shop went first by the 
board, and the Toryism wliich sustained it followed, Chalmers 
devoured Godwin’s Political Justice^ and yearned for the coming 
regeneration of the w'orld. He cast aside his Bible, and gave 
himself up to the cpntemplation of the power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness of the Supreme First Cause. He ^tered the mathe- 
matical class a thoughtless, idle, imagi|i&>tive boy ; he passed out 
of it a transcendental philosophisf and a democrat. ^ ' 

Though the direction which lus thoughts had taken ^Us nb 
fortuuate one, much was gained for him by putting them ^ 
motion at all. He lefimed bjr de^ees to re&ce them WS 
shape, and to arrange thq rofiilU upon 
instructor, in this wt, uaop.tuig>nch godegg ^ 

joined a theol<wcal assodatibn, he dbnriginshOT 

* himself. 
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himself. This was after his admission into the Divinity Hall, 
where he took his seat for the first time in November 1795, and 
within which he continued to show himself regularly till 1798. 
Yet all this while his creed was as far removed from that of the 
Apostles as it could well be. As was to be expected, the prelec- 
tions of the worthy Dr. Hill interested him very little. He was 
ready enough to discuss with any one the doctrine of philosophical 
rifecessity, and verged nearer and nearer every day to Pantheism. 
But neither' the evidences of Christianity nor the theological 
system of Calvin (to which Dr. Hill mainly directed the 
attention of his pupils) had any charms for him. He rcjad 
mathematics and chemistry, while others read divinity ; yet both 
liis public prayers and his class exercises attracted more notice 
than those of any other student.* He seemed to have sprung 
all at once to the full measure of his Intellectual stature, and 
became, as a matter of coiirse, conceited, arrogant, and vain. 

It was a common practice with divinity students to enter 
during vacation time as tutors into the families of country gen- 
tlemen, and to look for preferment through their interest ; which 
at the periijd we treat of was potential and rarely refused. 
Chalmers, partly wdth a view to establish a connexion for himself, 
partly that he might relieve his father from an immediate ex- 
pense, sought and obtained a situation of the sort in the spring of 
1798 ; but the laird and lady seem to have been very silly people. 
They evidently did not know what was due to themselves, far 
less to the tutor of their sons. But his letters to his father, 
while suffering under probably absurd enough treatment, breathe a 
spirit scarcely worthy of liis mental stature, and his biographer’s 
comments on the whole transaction make things worse. The 
climax is that Chalmers quitted the place after five months’ 
trial, and never sought for another. He returned to College, 
completed his course in the Divinity Hall, applied to the Pres- 
bytery of St. Andrew’s to be admitted to his trials; and, 
though not quite nineteen years of age, carried his point It 
was a highly irregular act on the part of the Presbyteiy, 
which, from time immemorial, bad received no candidate 
under twen^-one; But Chalmers had a friend in the body 
who raked up an old Church statute, which be persuealed his 
colleagues to read according to his own peculiar interpretation ; 
and on the assurance of this gentlenran that the candidate was 
^a lad o’ pregnant pairts,’ the Mad ’ took hia place in the 

— ^ . ^^4 — — 

* li js Itift Cfiitam iti Scotluh ocill«gct stadfst* difinity to conduet tlio 

pfkilO Worslrip of th« clasi by tpriif, aod csoh, ai office, is fui)pgsed 

Cbalmctf, aweke to the ^ ^ the Lord's 

atoed iuWtmUy to )[lara|)liraso t . . T + . 
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Sessiohs-house. He passed with credit ; and on the 31st of 
July, 1799, received ‘a licence to preach the gospel/ It is 
rather carious that, entertaining the opiniixis whieh he did, 
Chalmers should have taken this step. No doubt the step was 
not, like ordination to the diaconate among us, irrevocable. The 
licensed preacher, or probationer, of the Kirk is still a layman. 
He is not so much as entitled to prefix the term Reverend to 
his name; and may at any moment retvxrn into civil life. But 
that Chalmers ever thought of stopping short at the point where 
the probationer’s licence carried him, there is nothing whatever 
to indicate. The truth seems to be that the transcendentalism 
which used to fill his mind when a boy with lofty visions of divine 
things, had subsided by this time into comzaonplace scepticism. 
He had no faith in anything, not even in the fixedness of moral 
right ; and was prepare<kto earn a livelihood, either by preach- 
ing ethics, should a ki^ fall to his thare, or by turning his 
talents, of which he entertained a sufficiently exalted opinion, 
to any other account that might present itself. 

Immediately after receiving his licence Chalmers set off to 
visit his eldest brother James at Liverpool. The journey, on foot, 
occupied a fortnight. On the 2oth of August he preached for 
the first time in the Scotch church at Wigan ; and on the follow- 
ing Sunday delivered the same discourse in a chapel at Liverpool. 
James — a sharp, eccentric man — wrote thus to his father: — 

^ It is impossible for me to form an opinion of Thomas as yet ; but 
the sermon he gave ns in Liverpool, which was the same as we had in 
Wigan, was in general well liked. His mode of deliver}^ is expres- 
sive, his language beautiful, and his arguments very forcible and 
strong. His sermon contained a due mixture both of the doctrinal and 
practical parts of religion ; but 1 think it inclined rather more to the 
latter. The subject, however, required it. It is tlie opinion of those 
who pretend to be judges, that he will shiue in the pulpit ; but as 
yet he is rather awkward in his appearance. We, however, are at 
some pains in adjusting his dress, manner, &c., but he does not seem 
to pay any great regard to it himself. His mathematical studies se^ 
to occupy mure of his time than the religious.’ 

Chalmers l»ad expected to meet four of his brothers at James’s, 
house, and proposed to instruct the youngest — a sailor — in the • 
principles of navigation. But the pupil did not arrive till 
tober; and the lessons were scarcely begun when the proncjic^; 
of some Bj^ointment— of what nature we are not tdid — lecaMl^ 
Thomas to Edinburgh. The appointment he did not secure: 
but he took lodgings, and made Ediaburgli Ins beed^quarfers 
for two years. He supported himself entire^ by jibing; and 
attended the lectures of Dr. Hope on Chemistry Robison 

on 
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on Natural Philosophy; and Dugald Stewart on Moral Philo- 
sophy. Of Robison he entertaincid the high^t opinion, as did all 
who enjoyed the b^efit of that admirable man’s acquaintance. 
Stewart took bis fancy less, and Hope he appears to have disliked 
and despised-^probably that successful professor gave less atten- 
tion to his papers than he conceived them to deserve. 

It is said by persons Who are not likely to be misinformed, that 
the private life of Chalmers during a portion, at leasts of his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh was far from correct. Dr. Hanna is 
entirely, perhaps naturally, silent on the subject, but if he were 
aware of the fact, he ought in our opinion to have stated it 
frankly. For he acknowledges that Chalmers was by this time 
a disciple of Mirabaud iis well os of Godwin, and Mirabaud 
did not so much as pretend to inculcate a strict moral code. 
But, whatever might be the extent of Chalmers’s corporeal dis- 
sipation, his mind becanre by degrees better regulated under the 
wise teaching of Dr. Robison. Before the clear and unanswer- 
able reasoning of the Christian philosopher Mirabaud’s wretched 
materialism gave way, and Chalmers so far regained the place 
from which he had fallen, that a belief in the existence of a 
spiritual God, and in the responsibility of man in a future state, 
settled itself once more in his understanding. 

In the spring of 1801 a negotiation was opened, through on old 
college friend, with a view to bis settlement as assistant to the 
minister of Cavers, a retired parish in Teviotdale. Chalmers 
preached there ; — and, his discourse being approved of by the 
unsopliisticated congregation, the incumbent agreed to give him 
the post. Before entering upon his new duties, however, he 
paid a visit to St, Andrew’s, where he found or fancied reasons 
for believing that his father’s services, in support of the Hopes 
and Dundases, had met of late with an unworthy return. The 
virtuous indignation of a friend of the people stirred within liinh 
He felt more and more the urgent need of apolitical eman- 
cipation for the masses ;’ and being unable to restrain himseli^ 
wrote to the minister of Cavers, bis future chief, what we must 
be permitted to designate a very silly letter. Meanwhile new 
and better prospects opened before him. The de%th of one of 
the St. Andrew’s professors bid fair to occasion vacancy in 
a parish of which the College was patron, and Chalmers, like a 
prudent youth, made interest to secure the reversion, lie had 
many^ friends amoi^ the professors, and a promise was made, 
that, if any such contingency befel, he should nbt be forgotten. 

Fpr eleven months, or thereabouts, Gbalmcrs officiated as 
SpkiistMt to Mr. Elliot, in Cavers. The greater part of the time 
b^resided in the neighbouring manse of his friend Mr, Shaw, at 

Roberton; 
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Rqberton ; latterly, he occupied lodgings in Hfiwick« He seems 
to bare m^e himself: stifficiently popular with w class^s,^ and won 
the hearts pf the; farmers in particular by the hearty and jovial 
mfumer in which he. threw himself into their carousals^ But his 
wishes aspired ell the while, to a position of a different^ order* 
Dr. Brown had. been removed, to a chair in GlasgoWi and the 
gentleman who succeeded to the care of Professor V^ilant’s class 
was about to resign it ; Chalmers lost no time in canvassing for 
the assistantship, and he gained it Forthwith his undivided 
attention was turned to, the preparation of mathematical lectures. 
He withdrew from society, and laboured so assiduously at Hawick,, 
that September 1802 found him ready for bis course in St 
Andrew’s. 

In October the parish of Kilmany fell viacant, and in the 
following November Chalmers was presented to it He enters 
tained no scruples then on the subjects of plurality and calls. 
He knew that for half the year it was physically impossible that 
he could reside in Kilmany, but his thoughts were much more 
occupied with visions of literary distinction than with anxiety 
about the spiritual wants of any. We hear of no opposition 
made at the moment, but opposition arose by and bye, and 
Chalmers seems to have had his own impetuous and overbearing 
temper to thank for it. The truth is, that with the ^ intellectual 
birth’ of which Dr. Hanna speaks, there came a prodigious 
change in tlic whole moral bearing of the man. He became sud- 
denly conscious of power which he lacked judgment to control, 
and lost his balance entirely. Nothing woi&d serve him but 
to strike out new and startling methods of teaching. He treated 
the boys in his class as if they had been the free citizens of’ a 
free republic ; he made himself exti'emely popular among them, 
but it was at the ei^pense of the popularity of his colleagues ; and 
when the venerable professor under whom he served presumed 
U> grant certificates without consulting him, he seized the first 
opportunity of public examination in the college hall to rate 
gjbim soundly. Dr. Vilant was , astonished, and the rest of the 
authorities scandalized, nor can any one be surprised to learn 
that from that time f<»rth the favour^of the Senatus Acadcmicus 
was withdrawn. 

Chalmers was ordained tq the parish of Kilmany on tbo 
12th of May,, 1803. He 1ml counted, as we have intimated, 
on beix^ permitted to retain office as. assistant professor^ but 
he was deceived^ Dr, Vilont at once gave him notice that after 
the close cf^the„, session Ids services would be dhpensed^with^ 
and assigned as a treason that fiis manner of conveying^ 4nstmo(ion 
to the students vre# ^satisfactory. Tjbis was to woimd>Chal|]»eva 
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in itwo very sensitive part9 at. once. He was reiaoved from an 
occupation which he liked, and driven back upon duties that 
were uncongenial to him, and — worse still — his abilities were 
called in question. The ccdlege bad declared war against him ; 
he resolved to march, like, another Hannibal, into the enemy’s 
country. In a word, it socm became known that, on the return 
of the students to St. Andrew’s, the young minister of Kilmany 
intended to open mathematical and chemical classes there on 
his own account. His father, among others, wrote earnestly to 
dissuade him from doing so — ^and his answer is highly charac- 
teristic of the man at this period : — 

^ 1 believe the measure will be opposed by a certain party of the St. 
Andrew’s professors, but I am sure they will not be able to ruin the 
succass of my inteiided proceedings without having recourse to dis- 
honourabJe practices. These artiiices I sltall be obliged to expose for 
my own vindication, but my chief anxiety is to reconcile you to the 
idea of not confining iny whole attention to my ministerial employ- 
ment. The fact is that no minister finds that necessary. Even at 
present I am able to devote as much time and as much attention to 
other subjects as I will be under the necessity of doing next winter ; 
and, after all, 1 discharge my duties, I hope, in a satis&ctory manner. 

regard to non-residence, that is to last only for six months. I 
have never been called to any incidental duty through the week but 
once, and I have tJie assurance of my two neighbours that tiiey will 
attend to eveiy rninisterial office that may be necessary. Your appre- 
hensions with regard to the dissatb&ction of the parishioners are, 1 can 
assure you, quite groundless. I feel the footing on winch I stand with 
them, and am certain tlmt no serious or permanent ofience will ever 
be excited.’ 

The winter came, and with it the great campaign of science 
opened. Both town and gown were thrown into a ferment. 
Hard words passed, orally and in writing, with threats of prose- 
cution, and we know not what besides ; but the impetuosity of 
the lecturer cmrried the day ; his rooms were crammed. It 
was to no purpose that the professors changed their lecture 
boors with a view to empty the private class-room of their rital.# 
Chahners met them at eveiy tom, quietly changed bis hours in 
like manner, and retained the wliole of his pupils. At last, 
audacity and superior talent prevailed. The S^tus found that 
it eould do nothing — and the rivals one by mte made overtures 
of peace ; but another and more formidable *enemy advanced 
upon the rear of the vktor. The FVesbytm tln^ateiied to take 
the matter up, and to proceed against Chahners on a charge of 
neglecting his parish. We regret not to ttwiscribe the whole of 
the paper which Chalmers^ to in as his defensive. 

It is’ as perfect a spedmm of egotistical rhodomontade as ever 
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came under 'owr observation ; but the concludisig sentences are 
all that we con give 

‘ Compel file to retire lh)m my classps, and you give a blow to the 
religious interests of my parish which all the punctualities of disci- 
pline will never restore. You render me the laughing-stock of the 
country : you cover me with 4a&my ; you render me the object of 
public contempt and public execration. Compel me to retire, and I 
sliall be fallen ind^; J would feel myself blighted in the eyes of all 
my acquaintances ; I would never more lift up my &ce in society ; I 
would bur}' myself in the oblivion of shame and solitude ; 1 would 
hide me from the world ; I would be overpowered by tlie feelings of 
my own disgrace ; the torments of self-reflection would pursue me ; 
they would haunt my dreams ; they would lay me on a bed of torture ; 
they would con<lemn me to a life of restless and never-ceasing anxiety. 
Death would be to me the most welcome of all messengers ; it would cut 
short the remainder of my ignominious days ; it would lay me in the' 
grave’s peaceful retreat ; it would withdraw me from the agitations of 
a life that has been persecuted by the injustice of enemies, and still 
more distracted by the treachery of violated friendship.’ 

Whether this awful storm in a puddle struck the Presbyteiy 
with terror, or that they thought it better to avoid a collision which 
might bring past irregularities to light, the evidence does not 
show : but tlie threatened proceedings against Chalmers never came 
on, except in the shape of a resolution by one minister, which 
nobody supported, and Chalmers continued to lecture throughout 
the sessiem of 1804, as he had done in 1803, to large classes and 
with great credit to himself. 

Between this date and the close of . 1806 Chalmers seems to 
have led a life of much mental exertion and physical eccentricity. 
Not satisfied with lecturing in the winter at St. Andrew’s, he took 
it into his head to lecture to his parishioners at Kilmany during 
the summer: more, as it appears, to the amazement than the 
edification of his audiences.* We find him next Lieutenant and 
Chaplain to a regiment of voluitteers. But the most important 
of hia proceedings was his candidature, first, for the professorship^ 
#f mathematics at St. Andrew’s, and next for a similar post in 
the University of Edinburgh. He was defeated on both occasions ; 
but bis Edinburgh struggle, if it accomplished nothing else, was the 
cause of his first appearance before the public as an author.. The 
death of Dr., Robison having vacated the chair of natural pbilo-c 
sopliy, Mr. Macknight, one^ the, ministers of Edinburgh, and 
for some yeam> Dr. Robison’s assistant, made interest foe «lhe. 

* Amottf other hspedmenta the powen of lotne bldachh^g liquid were 
which led It tiMi SiUowiiig edtoqur between two M women. * Oar miaister^i^sidd 
one, * u oael^ng ihort o*a wwtIocK ^ fae>wu lescuing tha folk to olem oUes hsI (.wiUilr 
out) soap.* womab/ replied the other, <1 wu«h he would lem me to make 
parritch but mdil/ < ' ■ 

^ place 
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pl^e in opposition to Mr. Playfair, who, though ultimately suc- 
cessful, appears for a while to have anticipated a different result, 
Playfair (also a parish minister) used all legitimate means of 
canvass, and addressed over and above a letter to the Lord 
Provost, in which he not only alleged that there were few 
Scottish clergymen who had attained to an^ eminence in mathe- 
matics or natural philosophy ; but that the vigorous and successful 
pursuit of these sciences was incompatible with clerical duties 
and habits. This was an insult not only to himself, but to the 
whole of his order, which Chalmers could not brook. He drew 
up and printed a pamphlet in which he lashed the reverend 
philosopher in a style of which, only a few years later, he was 
heartily ashamed. 

In the December of this year one of his brothers — the gallant 
commander of a letter of mark — died of consumption. The 
contemplation of his peaceful end operated, according to Dr. 
Hanna, in awakening in Thomas’s heart better thoughts of that 
religion which he still taught without much believing it. This 
may be true; but of anything like a conversion, in the sense 
which Dr. Hanna would apply to the term, we can discover 
no trace. That his republican propensities, which in fact 
^pear never to have been very inveterate, wore away as the 
French revolution held its course, there can be no doubt. He 
had long ago returned to the full Tory creed of his parentage, 
and now hated Buonaparte with all the intensity of a good Volun- 
teer officer. But as to religious doctrine his opinions remained 
in that state, which, robbing a man of all the comfort that arises out 
of a stedfast faith, keeps him still theoretically sensible of the 
moral beauty of Christianity, and convinced of its perfect adap- 
tation to tnc wants of human nature. Indeed ms mind was 
too full of secular projects — he was too anxious to win a 
name for himself among the choice intellects of the day — to leave 
much loom for higher considerations, except when forced to 
entertain^ thorn ; and hence it came about that, though extremely 
papular in ' his parish both as a man and a preachy, he doeS' 
not seeni to have succeeded in foi^niing the chat^ctetn of indi- 
viduals, or rendering the general tone of societyjosoro pure and 
spiritu^ than it bad used Co be. At the i»ma Hnief fa» life was 
not a uselesfs one. Whatever came ondor t^e, either 

of bis senses mr his undemtanding, thoroughly. He 

took a lively inter^ in netiotal afihuv^ '^alid cfwfttestly desired to 
contribute his ipiota td .t]^ tlje public 

With this view, afteir on ^ agnaeaole* journey throu^ tfaw 
fteartof England, ifickidii^aHiiiit'^ Oxfotd and Cmnbridge, 
and three weeks in fiJhir of which was waited, 

he 
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he returned to Kilmany, and sat down to the composition of his 
treatise on ^ The Extent and Stability of National ^Resources/ The 
subject was not new to him, for he had been an early student of 
Adam Smith and other authorities in political economy. And 
taking the Tory sidp of the question, he handled it extremely 
well, bating only this point — that he. gave the preference, ta 
direct over indirect taxation. Mr. Spence’s pamphlet, entitled 
‘ Britain Independent of Commerce,’ got the start of him, how^ 
ever ; — and as the two writers not only travelled over the' 
same ground, but took, as far as they went, the same views, 
the later publication, though unquestionably of higher intrinsic 
worth, met with less attention than the , former. Chalmers 
printed his book in Edinburgh, and sent copies to London, for 
wliich he secured the active patronage, among other old friends, 
of the great rising genius of his own district, David Wilkie. 
But though the author watched every review, and did bis utmost 
to stimulates the sale, it never came to a second edition. He 
was a good deal mortified — ^but not discouraged fiom further 
exertion. 

We have now arrived at a stage in the history of this remark- 
able man, of which it is not too much to say that it constituted 
the hinge on which the tendencies of his whole moral existence 
turned. On the 27th of August, 1808, bis sister Barbara, to 
whom he was greatly attached, died ; and the smitten sorrower 
began almost immediately to take a deeper view of the things 
both of time and of eternity. He felt no disposition to with- 
draw into privacy ; quite otherwise. Indeed, he appeared in 
the following spring for the first time in the General Assembly, 
and made a telling speech on the augmentation of poor benefices,* 
But secular objects began to take a secondary place in hi$ medi* 
tatibns, and the distinctive truths of Christianity more and more 

* It Cbalmeri hmd livsd.to the prawnt time, and continued true to the Church of 
ilia fathen, be would have found other and e^er j^und of complaint than the poFerty 
occaaioned to many of hit brethren by the tioldhig back of their jiiat duea. Whatever 
benefit the firee-trade ey*^^ niay have accompliahed fbr other orders of men, it has 
operated cruelly upon the niiniateie of the Batabliebed Church of Scotland. T'Aetr 
salariee depend, fromyjsar to jear», upon, the oy averase price of grain. They 
can demand the mairket value of ao many holla of meal, and no more ; ami the fiill in 
the price of agiiouUnral nraduoe hae already deprived titem, in manyinatancek of 
a full third, in )no caae or leaf than a/purtb, of their incomee. Think of oduentc^ 
gentlemen reduced from SOOf. or a year, to %00l and lOOh respectively ! 
belleie that, atf yet; the clergy of the ChdVOh of Bhgland are leas aeriouary aflrectod.’ 
Theyhavohad a mth yeaio’ average to cMe aiid'go upon; butihia temi'of gtmei^ 
Uke diet of tlifir bcethion inSpotlan^ fa ]My,oearly expenfled»',and wlidti4t/k|lia 
out, we aball wldiout doubt hear more of their lufieringa. It was very cruiA 
tores upon them' a cdttimotation of tfthai, Of whioh the faimeai dep^ed up^ 
iMotitaAiiieo df^ the doadtei value of wheat by ptofeotive liAoi, aiid then 
laws without pfOvidHiir ^ *^7 paiiibU> hepofit. ^ hO tHrivhil tnm in 
ouUifatipn of any kiudf pr fiom any ptw aouroo irhatiomr,- . 

to 
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to be brought forward in his pulpit. His journal also exhibits 
tokens of a growing desire to conform in his personal habits 
more than he had heretofore done to the precepts of his Master. 
Perhaps it would be to try any honest diarist by too severe a 
test, were we to draw a strict estimate of his moral condition 
from the ratries which he makes. But undoubtedly there arc 
expressions in the journal of Dr. Chalmers which lead to the per- 
suasion that both now and to a late period in his life the animal 
propensities were more than ordinarily strong in him. From 
the year 1808, up well nigh to the abrupt closing of the book, 
we find constant lamentations over the turbulence of the flesh, 
with earnest, and we doubt not, effectual prayers for strength 
to put it down. From a somewhat overweening estimate of his 
own powers, and an irritable impatience of contradiction, he 
seems never to have entirely freed himself. But he undoubtedly 
strove to master these \)|;eaknesses ; and, when conscious of having 
fallen into them, deeply lamented it. 

He was in the first stage of this transition state when another 
incident added strength to tlie religious impulse. His uncle, 
Mr. Bellanden, a retired master of the navy, a man of great piety 
and worth, was found one evening in his bed-room dead, in the 
attitude of prayer. A panic fell ujion the household, from which 
Chalmers did not escape. He fancied that he too was to die soon 
and suddmily ; and the idea grew into something like conviction 
when a fever laid him prostrate. Then, indeed, be communed with 
his own heart, and spared it not. Writing to a friend from 
Fincraigs, a farm-house to which be had withdrawn while the 
manse at Kilmany underwent repair, he thus expresses himself. 
How different is the tone of this letter from the flippancy and 
egotism of earlier specimens ! — 

* My confinement has fixed on my heart a very strong impression of 
the insignificance of time ; an impression which, I trust, will not 
abandon me though I again reach the heyday of health. This should 
be the first step to another impression still more salutary, the magni- 
tude of eternity. Strip human life of its connexion with a higher state 
of existence, and it is the illusion of an instant, an unmeaning farce, a 
series of >visiiii» and projects, and convulsive efforts, which terminate 
in nothing. I have been reading Pascars Thoughts on Religion : you 
know his history — a man of the richest endowments, and whose youth 
was signalised by . his profound and original specnlatipoa in matliema* 
tical science, but who could stop short in tiU Jhril&nt career of dis- 
covery ; who could resign all the ^letuto^ of literary reputation ; 
who could renounce, without h sij^hi itlT Hlpidlistfohs Which are"ct>H- 
ferred u^n genius, atid resolve to devertas talent and evety hour 

4a the defiance and illustralioior of^tbe TMs, tty deat^ sir,'is 

superior to all Greek, att ^ 

Some 
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Some time biefoTe this Chalmera^ had agreed to assist Dr. 
(now Sir David) Brewster in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia; 
and among other papers undertook one upon Trigonometry. 

now wrote to entreat that the article * Christianity ^ might 
be entrusted to him; and proposed to reside three or four 
months in St. Andrew’s, in oi^r that he might have constant use 
of the college library. His request was acceded to, and he sat 
down to the self-imposed task with all the ardour of one scarcely 
less anxious to gather conviction for himself than to convince 
others. Tiiat he succeeded perfectly there is no room for doubt. 
Making notes all the morning, like a student anxious to overtake 
the truth, he gave up his evenings to a course of reading which 
seems to have moulded the stuff acquired by the understanding 
into a living principle. Wilberforc^s Practical View, Pascal’s 
Thoughts, Scott’s Force of Truth, Baxter on Conversion, and 
Young’s Night Thoughts appear to hav^ been greatly esteemed. 
Writing to liis brother Alexander in 1820, he says : — 

* I stated to yon that the effect of a very long confinement about ten 
years ago upon myself was to inspire me with a set of very serious re- 
solutions, under which I wrote a journal, and made a laborious effort 
to elevate my practice to the standard of the Divine requirements. 
During the course, however, I got little satisfaction, and felt no repose. 
1 remember that somewhere about the year 1811 1 had Wiiberforce’s 
View ” put into my hands, and, as 1 got on in reading it, felt myself 
on the eve of a great revolution in all my opinions about Christianity. 
I am now most tiiorouglily of opinion — and it is an opinion founded on 
experience — that on the system of Do this and live ” no peace, and 
even no true and worthy obedience, can ever be attained. It is, Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou slialt be saved.” Where this 
belief enters the heart, joy and confidence enter along with it. The 
rigliteousness which we try to work out for ourselves eludes our im- 
potent* grasp ; and never can a soul arrive at true and permanent 
rest in the pursuit of this object. The righteousness which by faith 
we put on secures our acceptance with God, and secures our interest in 
his promises, and gives us a part in those sanctifying inAuences by 
which we are enabled to do with aid from on high what we never can 
do without it. We look to God in a new light; we see him as a recon- 
ciled father : that love to him which terror scares away re-enters the 
heart, and with a new principle and a new power we bticoine new 
creatures in Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

Had Chalmers been 'more familiar with our best divines^, nr 
more at borne in the niceties of the learned limgua^, he 
have that such expressioBii, when used mler tke^ 

of feeling;,,hpwever pore, are likely often to mislead, l^adsiid^ it 
it the imsiosTtnae of the j^rty ^ which he henoefei^»nttiched 
himself^ that by the undittgimiMti&g uee of. lenae, whidi are 

just 
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just and proper only in the sense applied to them by the in- 
spired writers, they offend the judgments of the earnest and the 
thoughtful almost as much as they abuse the credulity of tin; 
ignorant. Men do not succeed now, any more than long ago, 
in ‘putting on the righteousness which is of faith,^ except 
after continuous self-control, vigilance, and prayer : for it is ‘ the 
narrow way,^ as we read, ‘ that leads to life,’ not the broad and 
easy path of mere impulses. In like manner, though the expres- 
sion ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shall be saved,’ 
be strictly apostolic, it is one which neither an apostle nor any- 
body else could safely address, except to persons who had given 
some evidence at least that ‘ they were pricked at the lieart’ — if 
they did not, like St. Peter’s auditors on the day of Pentecost, 
go farther and demand, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do 
Repentance — change of mind — tJLsrxvoia — must precede faith, 
wherever men are living in practical forgetfulness of the obliga- 
tions under which, as members of Christ’s Church or family upon 
earth, they have come. At the same time we are far from 
accusing either Chalmers, or the authors from whom he mainly 
derived his views, of the smallest desire to countenance the 
impious absurdities of Antinomianism. The utmost extent 
to which they go is to yield, in their own persons, too much 
to feeling ; and to lead others, by their manner of expressing 
themselves, it may be, into a worse error. They arc perfectly 
light in attributing all the praise to God — all the merit to 
the atonement. But while they speak of the righteousness that 
is of faith, and rejoice in the justification that comes freely in 
Christ Jesus, they would do well to remember that the same 
authority which establishes these truths estfablislics another, 
namely, that each individual man is required ‘ to work out his 
own salvation with fear and trembling,’ and ‘ to labour tliat ho 
may make his calling and election sure.’ 

From this time forth Chalmers was an altered man. He ceased 
to prosecute mathematical researches. Chemistry he abandoned, 
except as a subject for social discussion ; and devoting himself 
to the work of his calling, visited, preached, conversed, and 
wrote, as if the single object of his exertions were to advance the 
moral and religious welfare of his fellow-creaturesr 

In the year 1811 be began to write for the * Christian Instruc- 
tor,’ an Edinburgh magazine, of which the late Dr. Andrew 
Thomson was editor. There was an asperity in Thomson's 
criticism which outraged, from time to time, the less atrabilious 
nature of his contributor; yet Thomson many manly and 
generous qualities— on the whole they worked in a very friendly 
spirit together — and the ‘ Christian Instructor ’ made its way with 

a considerable 
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a considerable section of the public. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting episode in Chalmers’s history at this time was his 
correspondence with Mr, James Anderson, the son of a banker 
in JJundee, who, when a youth of eighteen, had been fasci- 
nated by his reputation as a man of science, and sought his 
acquaintance. The young man’s advances were met with cor- 
diality ; and a friendship as romantic as any of which even 
classic tradition makes mention, sprang up between them. At 
first their letters discussed literary and scientific subjects merely ; 
by and by religion began to mix itself up with these things, and 
Clialiners, in explaining the change which had been wrought 
on liiniself, touched a new spring in the moral being of his 
friend. Dr. Hanna’s selection from this correspondence will, wc 
suspect, be regarded by many as the most deeply interesting 
chapter in the book before us ; and the sad blighting of hopes 
called forth at its opening will not detract from its merits. 

The course of life begun in 1810 and continued through 1811, 
was steadily followed out in 1812. His theological reading 
extended itself, and embraced, among other books, Lardnei^s 
Jewish and Heatl^en Testimonies, Pridcaux’ Coxmexion, Mac- 
knight’s Credibility, Hannah More’s Practical Piety, Buchanan’s 
Researches, The Life of Doddridge by Orton, and Paley’s 
masterpiece, the Ilora* Paulina*. This is rather a strange 
medley no doubt, yet in one respect it suited well the pecu- 
liar temperament of the mind engaged : — for there could be no 
system, no groundwork indeed on which to rest one, in desultory 
study like this ; and Chalmers was the last person in the world to 
systematize on matters of faith. But better things were added. 
Chalmers read the Bible carefully in English, and began to study 
the New Testament in Greek, it was the first time be appears 
to have undertaken this labour, and it soon became a labour of 
love. Many years afterwards, when referring in bis correspon- 
dence to the process now going on in bis own mind, and wJiich 
he was then desirous of seeing stirred in another, be says : — 

< But there are other books which might be as effectually instrument^ 
in working the desirable change; and in defect of them all there is the 
Bible, whose dc^triuus I well remember 1 then saw in an altogether 
new light, and could feel a power and a preciousness in passages which 
1 formerly read with heedle^sness, and even wi^i disgust, i do thinkj 
that 'witWut disparagement to human authorship, which in moay.im 
stances is ih the highest degree helpful to the inquirer, stiU tbe Qmln 
road to light 'and comfbrt, and a ’^lid establisbntent iii the way that 
leadeth to life everlasting, is the reading of the Scriptures with 
prayer.* ^ 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, which haul been strug- 

VOL. xci. NO. CLxxxii. 2 £ gling 
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gling> into existence during some years in England, made about 
this time its views and principles known in Scotland. They 
were zealously embraced by Chalmers, who wote pamphlets and 
got up local associations in its support. Meanwhile his exertions, 
both in the pulpit and by frequent pastoral visits at their own 
homes, to bring his people to a sense of their position as profess- 
ing Christians^ were unintermitting. His hospitalities, likewise, 
though simple — perhaps rude — were unbounded ; and he acquired 
over a continually widening circle of acquaintances, an influence 
which seemed to become firm in exact proportion to the Chris- 
tian purposes which it was meant to serve. 

In August of this year Chalmers was married to a Miss 
Pratt — a propitious union, founded on sober and elevated 
sentiments. His life, from this date up to the early winter 
of 1814, was perhaps as happy as can well be the lives even 
of good men. As a' preacher he grew continually more 
effective. He spoke from the heart, with an eloquence and 
power which told equally upon the unlettered peasant and the 
fastidious scholar ; and the effects showed themselves, not alone 
in the crowded state of his church, but in the daily turn- 
ing of sinners from the error of their ways. Dr. Hanna has 
recorded details of the impression made upon two country 
lads by one of his appeals, which will well repay perusal. 
Neither was his pen idle. He defended, in the Christian 
Instructor, the cause of missions to the heathen against the 
merciless onslaught of Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review ; 
-and, at the earnest request of the proprietors of the lildinburgli 
Encyclopa?dia, consente<l to correct and bring out as a separate 
publication the article ‘ Cliristianity,’ which had attractcid so 
much notice in its original shape. His studies began also to 
be turned a good deal to the subject of pauperism — on which he 
seems to have at an earlier pcri(xl taken up a strong impression 
in favour of Malthus’s views — but of this matter hereafter. 
His family correspondence refers to little else than the reli- 
gious impressions to which he was himself subject, and which 
be desired to communicate to others ; while bis contributions 
to the periodical press all tended in the same direction, namely, to 
elevate the religious principle, and to combat such objections as, 
either directly or indirectly, were brought against the authority of 
the Bible. Among other works which he reviewed in the ‘ Instruc- 
tor^ was Cuvier's Theory of the Eaitb, which, appearing at 
this time in an English dress, created a great sensation in Edin- 
Jbargh. And to Chalmers behmgs tte merit of having first 
Endeavoured to accomplish that recsonciliation between the dis- 
coveries of geology and the Mosaic Sf^ccount of the cosmogony, 

which 
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which is now universally accepted as complete, both by philo^ 
sophers and divines. 

His fame as a preacher had by this time spread far beyond the 
limits of Kilmany; and the tone of his later writings was 
rapidly removing whatever prejudice his more youthful escapades, 
botli in conduct and opinion, might have created against him. 
By and by a vacancy occurred in the Tron Church of Glasgow,; 
and it occurred to certain members of the Town Council, the 
patrons, that it would be well to present him to the living. A 
good deal of negotiation and cAquetting followed ; but the result 
was that several esteemed citizens were deputed to steal, so to speak, 
upon Chalmers’s privacy, and to judge for themselves whether 
his ordinary style of pulpit eloquence were as effective as general 
rumour described it. One and all, they returned from their re- 
connoissances perfectly satisfied, and a powerful discourse deli- 
vered at the funeral of the minister of JBendoeb, in Perthshire, 
consummated the triumph of the orator.^ But a > good deal 
remained to be done ; Ciialmers — to his honour be it told— de^ 
dined to give any specific pledge that he would accept the bene?> 
fice, were it even offered, and positively refused to strengthen by any 
canvass of his own the hands of his supporters. His friends, how- 
ever, were earnest and indefatigable ; and in spite of ^ the Duke 
of Montrose, Sir Islay Campbell, the College interest, and the 
late and present Provosts,’ they by and by carried their point. The 
matter being thus arranged, Chalmers no longer hesitated. All 
his w ishes had been on the side of the translation through- 
out ; indeed, the very record which he committed to paper of the 
balancing of arguments in his own mind, shows that with bim, 
as well as with most men, the pure ore of principle did not 
escape sonic slight intermixture of alloy. The letter also which 
he addressed to a Mr. Tennant of Glasgow, while as yet the issues 
of the contest were doubtful, will bear more than one interpre- 
tation. In form, it is a refusal ^ to help on, by any declaration 
or step,’ the result which his correspondent was seeking: in 
substance, it is as able a canvassing document as ever proceeded 
from the pen of one, who is expected to say Nolo episcapari; 
and being widely circulated, it produced among the town-coun^- 
cillors the effect which, without doubt, it W'as expected to do. 
But conceding all this — allowing, as wc think his best friends 
must do, that Chalmers could not but desire, on many accounts, 
to be removed to a wider sphere, it is past dispute that for 

* Mr. Hoiiey^ tht niinUter liere alluded tp, an oldcoUsse friand af CWttera on 
an occaiiod ot shipwreck off tlie coast at St. Andrew's, made hit wayv in the dead of 
winter, threngh a furious surf, and aaved a whole sloop'a crew ; the sicerdon waa too 
great foe his stiwngtlii aiid a two yesM* deoUiw ended in the good death. 

2 K ^ the 
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the people of Kilmany he entertained a sincere affection; liis 
parting from them was a very painful duty to himself: to his poor 
parishioners it was the severance of their hearth-strings. 

Chalmers’s first sermon in the Tron Church of Glasgow was 
delivered on the 30th of March, 1815. It riveted the attention 
of a crowded audience, and established at once the popularity of 
the preacher. More than one light spirit was then first reached, 
rebuked) and overawed. Week after week sustained and height- 
ened the impressimi made. He soon won the hearts as well as the 
admiration of his new flock, and he never lost them. We can 
make no attempt to delineate in full his mode of life and course 
of labour during the eight years of his ministrations in this great 
city. But certain leading objects which he sought t^ accomplish, 
and the means which he devised of achieving them^ stand quite 
apart from the ordinary tenor of a pastor’s career, and must not 
be passed witliout some^ however inadequate, notice. 

Before Chalmers removed to Glasgow he was fully aware of 
the general state of feeling wliich pervaded that great mart of 
commerce, and of the parts which the Clergy were expected and 
accustomed to enact in society. The religious principle appears 
to have nearly lost itself in mere formalism. Most people, at least 
among the better orders, took their hebdomadal places in church 
—but as they were not drawn thither by any desire of spiritual 
edification, so the efiects of these Sunday exercises were very 
little visible in their proceedings during the week. They bought 
and sold— schemed and speculated — ate, and drank, and slept — 
with characters which rose and fell according to their successes or 
mishaps in business. The Clergy were quite incapable of making 
head against this evil. Some of them had long laboured beyond 
both their strength and their means— and Dr. Hanna should not 
have oiiiitted to say so distinctly ; — but their numbers were totally 
inadequate, and many inconvenient, not to say bad, customs had 
been forced upon them by their parishioners.' They were kept 
employed in matters which ought not to have been tlirown upon 
them. < As managing committee-men on almost all occasions of 
secular improvement they played a conspicuous : part » No 
i^Sritable schema whether public or private, coidd be carried 
on without them ; and in such sewerqge and scavenging as then 
copied men’s attention they were^eat.. But in, it seems, 
the majority of the parishes even the. toutine visits of Minister 
and Elders had fallen into disuse— so the poor were quitq 
neglected, except when the pastor him^c^ 4^Mnsed to them from 
miacaaty revenue, or tbe^. canter fpir tlieikncle ou of some bene** 
/fl^nt fund. The mmre. iinpoitant parities bad so. completely 
jteitgTown the educational anwgemeins made by the constitu- 
tion 
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tion of the Church, that a vast majority of the children of the 
working classes were growing up in worse than heathen 
ignorance. Meanwhile, the citizens — not content to throw the 
burthen of public business upon the pastors — > insisted on their 
attendance at all symposia, whether public or privalte. No 
birthday dinner could be eaten,, no civic feast occur, but that the 
city clergy must be present; and from the unbounded hospitalities 
of individuals the absence of the minister of the parish would 
have been considered as a personal slight. Men so situated could 
hardly find time either for private study, or the decent discharge 
of their official duties; and not a few, in utter weariness o£ 
heart and spirit, were found to have neglected both. 

Before he quitted Kilmany, Chalmers expressed his determina** 
tion to break through these customs at all hazards. He adhered 
to that determination. For a brief spaee, and with the single 
view of not giving offence, he accepted the invitations of bis 
parishioners and opened his doors to their visits at all hours ; 
but as soon as^ he could make the citizens understand that it was 
their good, and not his own, which he was seeking, he withdrew 
from the vortex of social intercourse, and never entered it again. 
He largely increased, instead of diminishing his own influence 
by the proceeding. 

Again, after attending for a good while to every secular call, 
and sitting many an hour at a time in grave deliberation as to 
whether a gutter should be shut up or left open, he resolved to 
break loose from this species of thraldom in like manner, and he 
adopted a very original method of making his people aware 
of the fact. On the 13th of October, 1816, the Doctor — for he 
had now received that degree in Divinity from the Glasgow Uni- 
versity — gave out as the text of his morning’s discourse the 
words ^ Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples 
unto them, and said, Is it reason that we should leave the word 
of God and terve tables ?’ This was followed by such a minute 
detail of the multiform exactions that were made upon the 
time of the ministers of Glasgow— of the calls to which they 
were subjected, within doors and without — the papers they were 
required to si^, the sehedules to fill up— that curiosity soon 
grew into wonder, with a considerable tendency to the rids* 
culous. Nor will our readers be imuch surprised at the varied 
effect of a discourse which amtainedi among others eqnaU^ 
peculiar, the following passage:— 

ha^e already said much of the interruptibh and the 
which the public eharities of the pMcie ' bring aloug^y 1th themV alad 
yet I have not told you one half the amount of it. I^^InvOfonly 
insisted on that partrof it which takes a ndnbtev ftora/his house, and 
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from which the minister, at the expense of a little odium, can at all 
times protect himself, by the determinate habit of sittiiij^ immoveable 
under every call and every application. All that arrangement which 
takes a minister away ^om his house may be evaded — but how shall 
he be able to extricate himself from the besetting inconveniences of 
such an arrangement as gives to the wliole population of a neighbour- 
hood a constant and ever moving tendency towards the house of the 
minister? The patronage, with which I think it is his heavy mis- 
fortune to be encumbered, gives him a share in the disposal of in- 
numerable vacancies, and each vacancy gives rise to innumerable 
candidates, and each candidate is sure to strengthen his chance of 
success by stirring up a whole round of acquaintances, who, in the 
various forms of written and of personal entreaty, discharge their 
wishes on the minister, in the sliape of innumerable applications. 
It is fair to observe, however, that the turmoil of ail this electioneering 
has its times and its seasons. It does not keep by him in the form of 
a steady monsoon — it coipes upon him more in the semblance of a 
hurricane ; and like the hurricanes of the atmosphere, it has its mouths 
of violence and its intervals of periodical cessation. I shall only say, 
that when it does come, the power of Contemplation lakes to herself 
wings and flies aw'ay. She cannot live and flourish in the wliirlw'ind 
of all that noise and confusion, by which her retreat is so boisterously 
agitated. She sickens and grows pale at everj' quivering of the house- 
hold bell, and at ( very volley from the household door, by which the 
loud notes of impatience march along the passage, and force an 
impetuous announcement into every chamber of the dwelling place. 
She finds this to be too much for her. These rude and incessant 
visitations fatigue and exhaust her, and at length banish her entirely ; 
nor will she suffer either ibree or flattery to detain her in a mansion 
invaded by the din of such turbulent and uncongenial elements.' 

Tlie discourse thus begun in the morning, was resumed and 
carried through in the same spirit of mixed irony and pathos 
in the afternoon, and it effected its purpose. From that daj’- 
forth, Chalmers ceased to be at the beck and call of every 
applicant for the insertion of a name in the Town Hospital 
b^ks ; and meetings summoned to decide whether pork broth 
or ox-head should be administered in that admirable institution 
8l0w him no more. But Chalmers had cut out work for him- 
aelf, and for others too, far more in the spirit of the calling to 
which he had devoted his energies. 

We have spoken of the decay, both of mmifiterial and dia- 
conal superintendence, among the poor Of too many districts in 
Glasgow. Chalmers determined to revive both lA the Tron parish. 
AtlNsded by one of his Elden, he beigan^in Jaimary 1816 a course 
)D|ia€ti(m which, on the most moderate computation, he perceived 
^ould require at least two jmats to iendeV complete: There 
" were about twelve thotitand sodls whliiki ^hia boands, and be deter- 
mined 
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mined to visit each family in its own domicile. It was a tremen- 
dous task, and could not have been got through at all, had he 
attempted more in the first instance than to address a few 
kindly words of inquiry and good will to the various households, 
as he stood on the threshold of each. ‘ Doctor,* said an old and 
pious widow, ‘ you will surely not leave me without offering up a 
prayer.* ‘ If I were to pray in every house I enter/ replied he good 
humouredly, ‘ it would take me ten years to get through the work*— - 
and so with characteristic impetuosity he rushed from house to 
liouse, dragging a reluctant and very weary Elder after him. But 
he soon discovered tliat this method of pro.ceeding would accom- 
plish little. He bethought him of enlisting on the side of Christian 
benevolence the sympathies of a younger an<l less apjithetic class 
of persons than had heretofore supplied elders to the Kirk in 
that city, and he succeeded. Having paved the way by a skilfidly 
arranged speech, which he delivered at, an anniversary meeting 
of the Glasgow Bible Society, he caused the names of certaiik 
parties, in whom he reposed confidence, to be proposed to the 
Kirk Session; and on the 20th of December, 1816, they were 
ordained to the eldership. On that occasion the Doctor de- 
livered to them a charge, in which will be found embodied the 
leading principles of that scheme for the management of the 
parochial poor, of which we shall presently speak at some length. 
But it may be well if, ere going fartlier, we remind our southern 
readers of the nature and duties of the eldership in Scotland. 

The Elder, sometimes confouniled 'with tiae churchwarden 
and sidesman among ourselves, is quite difl'erent from both. He 
has no charge whatever of the fabric ol the church, nor has he 
any control over the pews. His functions are partly spiritual, 
partly material. His ordination — for such is the term, and the 
liands of his pastor and the other elders arc laid on his head at 
his induction — -without conferring on him the character or au- 
thority of a minister, entitles him to visit from house to house, 
and to pray and read and expound the Scriptures with the inmates. 
Thus far he becomes a semi-spiritual person, while in his lay ca- 
pacity he takes his turn to stand beside the plate into which the 
offertories of the congregation are thrown, and afterwards helps 
to distribute the alms so collected. ‘ Till Dr. Chalmers came to 
Glasgow,* says Mr. David Stow, the able superintendent of the 
Training Institution for Scho 9 lniastprs, ‘ parochial Christian 
fluence was a mere name ; it was not systematic it was not under- 
stood ; there was not the machinery for the moral devatioh ,gf a 
town populadonji. Tlie people ware let alone^ ^me.qf the.eWei;iB of 
the Tron. Church, were oxcellea^ men, but their chief was „ to 

stand at the plate» receive the^ fipewvill offings of th^^cangrep- 

tion 
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tion as they entered, and distribute them to the poor by a monthly 
allowance. Their spiritual exertions were but small, and al- 
most exclusively confined to a few of the sick/ Chalmers re- 
vised all this. He assigned to each of his young elders a district, 
and exhorted and charged him to look after it ; and as the best 
spirit animated his hearers, a new liglit was not slow in breaking 
over some of the most benighted portions of the city. We strongly 
recommend to the consideration of our own London clergy 
whether or not a device analogous to that which Chalmers ren- 
dered so effectual might not % them be adopted. Far be it 
from us to undervalue the help that is render^ to religion by 
Scripture-readers and Ladies’ Visiting Associations. In a great 
majority of cases we believe that Scripture-readers are sincere 
and pious men, and more than one instance occurs to us in which 
the poor have owed to such ministrants all that they ever knew 
of the Bible. But, a^ a class, the Seripture-readers are not 
fitted to acquire or permanently to exercise an influence over a 
parish for good. They are too much taken from an order in 
society which is little, if at all, raised above the humblest ; 
their acquirements rarely enable them to go beyond the mere 
reading of the English text, and that sometimes imperfectly. 
Now we are humbly of opinion that if the co-operation of the 
laity is to be appealed to at all-^and without the co-operation of 
the laity we confess that to us any continuous effort to Christianize 
society seems impossible-— we must not rely upon hired agents 
taken from among the poor.. Chalmers well says, * I know of no- 
thing, which would tell more effectually in the way of humanizing 
our families than if so pure an intercourse were going on as an in- 
tercourse of piety , between our men of reputable station on the one 
hand, and our men of labour and poverty on the other. I know 
of nothing .which would serve more powerfully to bring and to 
harmonize into one film system of social order the various, classes 
of our community.’ He thus expands bis view 

know not a finer exhibition, on the one hand, than the man of 
wealth acting the man of piety, and throwing the go^ly adornment of 
CbrbtisQ, benevolence over the splendour of those civil dbtinctions 
which give 0 weight and a lustre to bis, name in socie^. 1 know not 
a more whqlesoipe influence, on the other, than thst! which ^nch a 
man must around him when he enters the hahita^ipns of the pea- 
santry, and dignifies h» pi^^nce the p^ple who'oe^ppy them, and 
talks with them as T^he h’rirs of one hope and of qife immortality, and 
cheers, by the united power of Veligfofi and qf sytapathy, the very 
humblest of Oiisfortiine’s genemtidn,' and ebnVte6eS them of a real and 
^ging affection after their best^inlhreids, ihAl leaves them with the 
impr^ion that here at least ts one ^it whd friend t that here at 
least is one proof that we aare not idtbgether destitute of conrideration 
< V « ^ amongst 
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amongst our fellows ; that here at least is one quarts on which our 
confidence may rest — aye, and amidst all the insignificance in which 
we lie buried from the observation of society, .we are sure at least of 
one who, in the most exalted sense of the term, is ever ready to befriend 
us, and to look after us, and to care for us.’ 

There may be — there doubtless is — some poetic exaggeration 
in this picture, particularly if we compare it with the working of 
the visiting societies which are usual here in England, and with 
their results. But let us not forget that in a large majority of 
cases our visitors are not men of a better station ; — and the question 
is — can women of pure minds and cultivated feelings be quite in 
their proper place among the slums and back alleys of the Seven 
Dials ? They either never encounter at all the male portions 
of the households which they take under their charge, or else 
they suffer for it. But men could face the contaminations which 
in the beginning of such a career are fiiure to meet all who in- 
trude into the haunts of misery and vice, and in the end— if 
earnest in the work — would root them out. Nor let us be told^ 
in times so pregnant with change, that it is contrary to the spirit 
and constitution of the Chuft^h of England to secularize the office 
of the ministry. Is that office not secularized by the support 
which it derives from the labours of the Catechist and the Scrip- 
ture-reader? Would it suffer more damage if we borrowed 
from the Kirk an institution which seems to unite in itself the 
functions of the Lay-visitor and the Scripture-reader, and, from 
the social position of the individuals on whom the duties 
would devolve, holds out the assurance that the work wMld 
be far better done? This is too grave a subject to be touched 
upon without much reflection : and we feel bound to express our 
conviction that the Church of England must either strengthen 
herself by increased reliance on the zeal of her lay-members, 
or — in spite of all her, as we think, unrivalled merits — she 
will be unable to maintain her position in the country, which, 
if she went to the wall, would inevitably undergo a root-and- 
branch revolution. She must, we say, take in the lay-strength 
that she might command, and not in one but in every poa^ 
sible way. Take, for example, the question which not^ id 
much agitates the clerical mind — the revival of synodic^ 
action. Is any person in hq}y orders so little inforitted 
state of public feeling as to supppso that the Houses pf 
catipn .will ever be pj^rmitt^ to. meet for the txanss^tion^pf 
serious business, so long as .their QoI^fritution^shaU,fe|]to^ 
now is^ But give, to it the modification whi^ajndi^qptaiiiter^ 
mixture of the ley element would affind^ and the whide.bearm 
of the case ire dmnged. We can perfectly understand the 

reluctance 
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reluctance of the responsible servants of the Crown to submit its 
supremacy in causes spiritual to be canvassed by exclusive as- 
semblies of clerks. Asa body the clergy are not men of busi- 
ness, and their tenacity on points where the rights or privileges 
of their own order seem to be affected surpasses that of women. 
But let lay lords, in fair proportion, either nominated by the 
Crown or chosen, like the Scotch and Irish representative peers, 
by their own Iwdy, sit with the bishops, and lay-commoners 
co-operate with derks in the House of I^roctors, and the objec- 
tions of those whose duty it is to be jealous of the prerogatives of 
the Crown would — or ought to — fall to the ground. In fact, some 
arrangement of this sort appears to be quite , as much due to the 
dignity of the Crow'n as to the rights of the Church ; for tlie repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts and the measure of Roman- 
Catholic Emancipation entirely changed the position in which 
both Church and Crown,had previously stood towards the legisla- 
ture. So long as it was necessary, to entitle him to a seat in either 
House of Parliament, that a man should at least profess to be in 
communion with one or other of the established Churches, 
both Crown and Church had all the* security against unjust laws 
in the government of the latter which they could reasonably 
desire. But now, when all religious tests arc aboli&hed, it seems 
not only equitable, but necessary, that, as far at least as questions 
of doctrine and discipline are concerned, the Church, subject to 
the Crown’s approval, should legislate for herself. The Churchy 
however, has another and higher sense than the common applica- 
tion of the term It is one thing to give to the Church a right to 
legislate on these heads ; it is quite another to commit the power 
exclusively to her Clergy ; and the clergy will dc» well if they 
take the earliest op]>ortunity of proving that the former is the 
object which tliey seek in the agitation now going forward.* 

And so, we are inclined to say, it would be both just and 
politic to act in all arrangements sulxirdinate to tlie highest 
Why might not every diocese have its synod, evejy archdeaconry 
its sub-^ynod, and every parish its court of session — the decisions 
of each court being subject to an appeal to tbe court above — 
ultimately looking to Convocation and the Crown? We venture 
to assert that the revival of a system of action lik^ this, which is 

* We eatmot jiretend to discuss, incidentally, a question soinporfant as is involved 
in the cevival of Oonvodatlon. Bat on one head our niind is inade up. ^ A cou- 
vocation which should meet when Parliament met, aud qouliime sittiofif while Par- 
liament sits, would destroy any church in the wdrld une session. The Held of 
labouf %itoo limited ; and when men invested with aartain powers meet clay after day, 
hpppjSf noaealibusitiess tp transact, they sfjdem fail to wake hunnsss to their own and 
Bi public hurt. — If ever Convocation is to be c^led into active life again, it must be 
wa new form ; and as a body which shall mtot not legiilarly, nut on such occasions 
Vnly as may demand the grave 'Censtdm^oD of the Cfaisvcb. > 
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entirely consonant with the usages of the thiitl and fourth centu- 
ries, would do more to attach the laity ef England to the church of 
their fathers than all the efforts of all Tractarians, whether High 
Church or Low Church, put together; and we further believe 
that the work of the ministry itself would be done with ten-fold 
greater effect, because, in every sidesman or elder, diosen on 
account of his piety and moral worth, the clergyman would find 
a zealous and intelligent co-operator. 

Chalmers’s next step was to establish Sunday-schools for the 
hitherto neglected children of the poor. And here again he 
looked about for earnest volunteers, who soon gathered round 
him in sufficient numbers. He divided the parish into districts, 
and, hiring a room in each, he opened it for school purposes, 
and placed it under the general superintendence of one of 
his unpaid teachers. The districts varied in size according 
to the condition of the inhabitants, some comprehended only 
single closes^ others ranging over several streets : — but the schools 
were all conducted on the same principle. No young person was 
admitted unless he were able to read the Bible with tolerable 
fluency. Thus the disheartening labour of teaching the alphabet 
was spared, and the ojiportunity afforded of at once entering upon 
the sense and purpose of the Scriptures, and the institution of the 
Christian scheme. It was the custom of the Society to hold 
periodical meetings, when results and methods were compared. 
At the end of two years 1200 young persons appeared re- 
gularly and cheerfully in these district Sunday-schools, where 
with excellent disci}Yline the greatest kindness was shoi^ to 
them ; and it was tlie more valued that it never came in the 
shape of gifts, prizes, or even of medals. Another most important 
link was thus formed between the people and their pastor, for 
the voluntary teachers wore soon invited to act as assistants to 
the elders. They visited the parents of the children, and the 
benefit to all parties was immense. 

Notwthstanding Chalmers’s now unrivalled refjutation and 
authority in the place, his schemes found no immediate favour 
among the wealthier eveti of his own parishioners. These took ot> 
casiem to signi^ their aversion to a n6w and systematic interferemefe 
with the proper domestic culture of the yUung. *A good 
was said, too, about requiring the laity to undertake the duties 
of the clergy, and a general spread of fanaticism ^ was pibdib^ 
as the inevitable consequence of the effort, should it succeed. 
Chalmers encountered this hostility in his own way* He: 4e* 
livered from hil pulpit such a vigorotus defence^ that at flfe e UBiits 
the mouth of like reprover was shut. The work went on, ond^ks 
beneficial results were ere long-patisit and undesiiatble. 


The 
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The fame of these proceedings was not confined to Glasgow. 
Chalmers’s reputation had by this time risen to a pitch beyond 
that which had ever before been reached by any Presbyterian 
minister in Scotland. Neither his parochial visitations nor the 
Sunday-schools interfered with the growth of his eloquence, or 
with his appeals to the press. There was a custom in Glasgow 
which imposed upon the clergy the duty of preaching by turns 
in the 'Iron church on Thursday. Chalmers entered into it 
heartily, and there delivered the Astronomical Sermons which 
were collected and published in 1817. Crowds went to hear 
him. Merchants and clerks deserted their desks — students in the 
college absented themselves from their classes — operatives quitted 
their looms — that they might listen to one who spoke so eloquently 
of the wonders of Creation. It happened that at this time the 
principal charge in the collegiate church of Stirling became 
vacant, and the Magistrates offered it to Chalmers. His accept- 
ance would have at once added considerably to his income, and 
relieved him from a pressure of labour which already began to 
overburthen him ; but he unhesitatingly declined. He believed 
that there was a peculiar line of duty chalked out for him, and he 
would not abandon it. 

It was at this period that for the third time he visited London. 
On former occasions he had come and gone unnoticed, save by 
a few private friends ; but now it was a very different case. His 
Astronomical Sermons had been read by all the leading wits 
of the day. Canning was in raptures — Sir James Mackintosh 
full of them. Bobus Smith — hand impar of the immortal 
Sydney — permitted himself to be carried away with the stream. 
Besides these, Wilberforce, Romilly, Huskisson, Lord Binning, 
Lord Elgin, Lord Harrowby, and many more of rank and in- 
fluence, forthwith sought him out. They formed part of his 
congregation wherever he preached, and vied with one another 
in their anxiety to do him honour in society. If the balance 
of a judgment so beset did lean for a moment to one side, who 
will wond^? Yet there is nothing to show that any lasting 
impression was made upon the character of the man. He never 
ceased to be the same impetuous, enthusiastic, eaijpoest— perhaps 
vain yet simple-minded — person, that he bad tern from the hour 
when study, in the anticipation of sadden death, fairly awoke 
tlie religious principle within him. 

The man^cment of the poor bad long been to Chalmers a 
favourite object of inquiry; and in 1817, aft^ his return from 
J^^ondonl" he undertook to write an article on, it for the Kdin* 

S h Review. In this eloqueat. though >,ieomewbat verbose 
>rmance there were abundaiit -tnees of that perplexity 

of 
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of ideas into iv'hich a hasty devouring of blue-books had thrown 
him. Out of chaos, however, arises order ; and Chalmers, 
after unmitigated abuse of the English poor-law system. Sat down 
to devise some expedient of his own by which pauperism might 
be met independently of all compulsory rating whatever. This 
affair cohstitutes another marking feature in his career. 

Though the law of Scotland, like that of England, had 
always recognised the right of the destitute to be supported, 
the pnictice of levying rates for the purpose was, in 1818, so 
nearly ignored in practice, that except among the border dis- 
tricts, where the influence of English example told, not twenty 
country parishes acted upon it. V'oluntary contributions at the 
church doors made up tlie ordinary fund out of which relief tvas 
supplied. Where the population was scanty, this system of 
parochial management worked well. Individuals might, and often 
did, suffer great piivations ; but the spirit of independence was 
kept alive ; and while the assessed parishes of England were pay- 
ing on an average about 1000/. annually for the maintenance of 
the ])Oor in every 1000, in the unassessed parishes of Scotland 
the expenditure never rose above 50/., and often fell as low as 10/. 

This was the case in rural districts, and it sufficed ; in crowded 
towns, except where valuable mortifications supplied the gap, 
assessment had been found imavoidably necessary. 

In Glasgow, although the indigent were required to apply to 
the elders of their districts, it did not rest wdth the elders to 
gjjl'ant relief. All that even a particular Kirk Session could do was 
to place the name on its own poor -roll, and present this monthly 
to the committee of the Town Hospital. The collections at the 
church doors, as well as the proceeds df the assessments, were 
all iianded over to this Hospital, which thus became the general 
almoner for the city. It was not likely that, under such a 
system, aay great pains should be taken to inquire into the cases 
of individuals, who did not become ohargeable so much to their 
own parishes as to the town at large | and fresh names were tlie 
more, readily taken on the roll, tlmt in exact proportion to thd 
growth of pauperism in any partieuiax ilistrict, the fund ^ placed 
at the disposa^'of the Kirk Session became' relieved ; for it^wa’S' 
part of this anomalous system that' the proceeds of the comptilscny 
rate were applied only where tlie Kirk Session made it appd^ 
that the poor had outrun the extent of the voluntary, collectiCnd; ‘ 

* We know hot,' says Chalmers, ‘ how it was to 

more likely arraUg^nient for lulling the vigiUnce of those liwuidL 
at the To station one body of ihen at the en^fiiiicj^' ^ 

pauperism^ aftd traiden them only iirith the lighter exj^h^ its 
outset, fireoi which ^tiiey have a siire ‘|ifospect of by 

another 
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another body of men, who stand charged with the trouble and expense 
of its finish^ maturity, there could scarcely have been set a going a 
more mischievous process of acceleration towards all the miseries and 
corruptions which are attendant on the overgrown charity of England.’ 

It had oome to be Chalmers’s fixed opinion that neither in town 
nor in country can ordinary pauperism ever get ahead of the wise 
distribution of voluntary alms. But then, to accomplish this, 
he explained that town parishes must be subdivided, that more 
churches must be built, and that to each Kirk Session must be 
left the uncontrolled disposal of its own funds. He had re- 
turned but a short time from London when, as a step preliminary 
to all others, he began to agitate strenuously for a large increase 
of churches. 

Preaching and publishing, and addressing public meetings and 
private circles continually, at last he so far prevailed, that to a 
new church, already iiv progress, the city authorities agreed to 
annex a distinct population, and to leave the entire management 
of pauperism, as well as in educational things, to the minister 
and kirk-session. An offer of this new charge — ^the parish of St. 
John — followed as a matter of course ; and the terms on which 
he accepted it are clearly explained in a letter to the l^rovost. 

After dwelling on the necessity for a strict enforcement of the 
law of residence as between the new parish and the others in the 
city, so that there might be no intrusion or confusion of paupers, 
he thus guards the expression of his confidence in the adequacy 
of a body of elders to provide, from the voluntary alms of tjiic 
people ill a parish, for all legitimate claimants 

^ I beg to be distinctly u^erstood that I do not consider the revenue 
of the kirk session to be at all applicable to those extraordinary cases 
which are produced by any sudden and unlooked-for depression in the 
state of our manufactures. Nor, if ever there shall be a call for pecu- 
niary aid on this ground, do I undertake to provide for it out of our 
ordinary means, but will either meet it by a parochial subscription, 
or by t^ing a full share of any such general measure as may be thought 
expedient. Your lordship will not fstil to observe that if the new 
cases of pauperism accumulate upon us at the rate at which they have 
done formerly they would soon overtake our present Gollections. And 
yet my confidence in a successful result is not at al) founded on the 
expected magnitude of my future collections, but upon the care with 
which the distribution will be conducted, -^a care and an attention 
which 1 despair of ever being able to stimulate efieotiially, till 1 obtain 
an arrangement by which my session shall be left to square its own 
separata expenditure by its owa sepamle and peculiar iresourees. At 
thesame time I can aho, with- such an arrangement, stimidate more 
fll^tually than be&re the liberality of 1119^ congregation ; and with this 
i^o-fold advantage. I am hopeful, oat merely of being able to overtake 

the 
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the whole pauperism of St. John’s^ but of leaving a large surplus appli- 
cable to other objects. What 1 propose to do with the surplus is^ to 
apply it, as we are able, to the erection and endowment of parochial 
schools, for the purpose of meeting our people, not with gratuitous 
education, but witli good education, on the same terms ait which it 
is had in country parishes.’ 

’ Chalmers wrote this letter on the 3rd of August, 1819. Ou 
the 9th, having withdrawn, for relaxation and sea air, into Fife, 
he received a communication from Sir George Mackenzie and Dr. 
Brewster, entreating him to allow his name to be introduced into 
the list of candidates for the chair of Natural Philosophy in Edin- 
burgh, just rendered vacant by the death of Playfair. This was 
a sore temptation ; for amidst all his triumphs as a preacher, 
author, and political economist, Chalmers had never been able to 
wean liimsclf from the desire of finally reaching the position of 
professor in one of the universities. I?ut he resisted it man- 
fully, and used the opportunity as means whereby his views, 
in regard to the management of St. John's parish, might more 
strenuously be enforced. He had still many difficulties to sur- 
mount — many mortifications to suffer — but in the end he pre- 
vailed. On the 26th of August he preached his first sermon 
in St. John’s church, as minister of that parish. 

Of the success which attended his scheme during the three 
years and a half that he superintended it, there can be no question. 
The population amounted to 10,000 souls. The expenditure on the 
pdor, when he entered upon his ministration, including sessional 
relief and relief from the town hospital, did not fall short of 
1400Z. He took all the sessional poor in hand at an annual out^ 
lay of 190/. ; all the town hospital pensioners for 90/. ; and re- 
duced the general expenditure to 280/. per annum. But his col^ 
lections at the church door never fell short of 480/., so that he bad 
a fund at his disposal, amounting annually to 200/., wherewith to 
execute his more geticral purposes for the benefit of the parish. 
The liberality of his people seemed to expand in proportion 
as the views of their pastor triumphed. After endowing a par 
rochial school jjp the extent of 500/., , the session of St, Jobp’s 
still retained ii/haud a balance of 800/., which had flowed in from 
various sources, and was rendered applicable to every conceivaUb 
emergency. But the grand result unfortunately confirmed as 
opinion, whieli had been expressed with unnecessary acrima^ 
during the progress of the ex^^eriment, that as only 
could have set such a machine in motion, so no* band ' Mis 

own woehi ever be able to keep it in worki Tfie tmtb ir, that 
he had by this time gained such a perfect Ssc^dfenc^ over the 
minds of a little knot of devoted admirers, that there was no 

amount 
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lUnount of personal exertion which they hesitated to undergo at his 
bidding. Chalmers’s system is, we doubt not, too familiar to the 
recollections of the great majority of our readers to render a mi- 
nute description necessary here. Its chief merit lay in a wise 
distribution of labour, and the exercise of untiring vigilance on 
the part of agents, who, having each a limited district to super- 
intend, soon made themselves acquainted with the real condition 
of its inhabitants. But they were agents of a sort which nothing 
less than devotion to an individual, rather than to a cause, ever 
brings into play. And it is very certain that long before he 
withdrew from the field Chalmers himself had begun to doubt 
whether, in the face of a constantly growing population, the 
struggle could be permanently sustained. At all events, the fact 
is indisputable, that his departure was followed by so strong a 
tendency to collapse, that after a few years of sickly existence the 
child of his proudest affections died. 

Meanwhile, the success which attended his early endeavours 
inspired him with an earnest desire to bring over the legislature 
and the people, in both sections of the United Kingdom, to his 
opinions. He therefore entered into correspondence with all the 
Boor Law Reformers of the day. He made a tour of England for 
the express purpose of visiting its workhouses, and examining on 
the spot the plan by which individual parishes managed their 
poor. Wherever he came he was a welcome guest, whetlier in 
the castle or the parsonage. In London his reception was, if pos- 
sible, more cordial than in 1817, and he added many estimable 
names to the list of his friends. But the result was not so de- 


cisive as he expected. Even Malthus, though he heartily agreed 
in condemning the lavish distribution of relief, and the whole 
theory on which it rested, could not be brought to believe that 
the St. John’s system would be found sufficient for the general 
requirements of Britain. 

reader will perceive that for some time back our sketch 
has been rather of the public thw of the private life of OKaI- 
mers. We have taken no notice, for example, of the interesting 
communicatioi^'^hich he kept up with more t|^ one religious 
patient, parti^arly with a Mr. Thomas Smith, a young man who 
sought and in him a guide to peace and a lively faith be- 
fore he dinsT Neither have we paused upon the epistolary in- 
tercourse b§tweeii4)im and Wilberfbrce, Clarkson, and other phi- 
lanthropists, Besides his astronomic^ sermons, he had now 
publish^ two series of Parodilal of which the 

dr^ation was most eltradtdihary^ in the midst of his 

on * The Christian atffl Civic Economy of Large Towns’ 
George IV. irislted in 1822, and he on that 
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occasion was received in a distinguished manner at the King’s levee. 
He had watched beside his father’s dying bed, and laid the head of 
the old man reverently in the grave, and his journal shows that there 
was present to him at all times, and under every change of circum- 
stance, a deep sense of God*s love and of his own responsibility 
and waywardness. At last a prospect of comparative repose was 
presented to him. The parish of St. John’s grew too large ; he was 
pressed by the heritors to accept an assistant, and made choice 
of the afterwards celebrated Edward Irving. But all would not 
do. An additional church became' absolutely necessary, and he 
found it impossible to effect that purpose except as a mercantile 
speculation. It was very painful to him to issue- a prospectus 
wherein the building of the church was proposed to be under- 
taken by shareholders of 100/. apiece; and still more bitter was 
his disappointment when, after the edifice arose, neither argu- 
ment nor entreaty could prevail upon the authorities to allow it 
the same privileges which had been conceded to the new parish 
of St. John's. It became, in fact, a chapel of case, with a minister 
standing towards the incumbent of St. John’s in the same position 
in which Chalmers formerly stood towards the Town Hospital. 
His whole theory of pauper management was thus struck at, and 
the tie that bound him to Glasgow snapped asunder. 

In February, 1817, Chalmers had refused the invitation of the 
magistracy of Stirling to remove thither. Jn January, 1822, he 
had declined, in like manner, the offer of a church in Edinburgh ; 
^but when, in November of the same year, a proposal was made 
to him to accept the chair of moral philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrew’s, a different feeling was stirred. He knew that 
rest from parochial toil was become necessary. He met Prin- 
cipal Nicoll in Edinburgh, and finding that the best spirit 
towards him prevailed within the walls of the college, he con- 
sented to be put in nomination. On the 18th of January, 1823, 
he was unanimously elected, and at once, and without consulta- 
tion with any one, accepted the appointment. 

The removal of Chalmers to St. Andrew’s gave a complete 
change to the colour of his existence. He seemed, during his 
last year at G^gow, to be filling up by redoubled exertion the 
measure of his usefulness as a minister ; and the solemn maxmw 
in which he bade farewell to his deacons, his Sunday-schoOl 
teachers, his Kirk session, and the members |^f his congregation 
generally, will not be forgotten so long as any member of ihie 
latter body survives. We find him, henceforth, besides ably 
conducting the business of his class, laying him^lf put to tsike 
a part in church politics, without however rebodng in' Ins' endea- 
vours to recommend to general adojption his own theory of pauper 
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management. But his li^our was now with the head only ; and, 
being voluntary, it was. incei^mit. . He soon became a prodigious 
favourite with his pupils, whom he treated at all times with the 
most generous confidence. He did not get on quite so well in 
the S(?natus Academicus. 

The year 1824 found the Rev. Doctor sitting in the General 
Assembly, as Elder for the borougli of Anstruther. He had 
long ere this thrown the weight of his' influence out of doors into 
the scale of the evangelical party. On the present occasion he 
spoke and voted to sustain a decision of the presbytery of (Jlas- 
gow against the admission of Principal Macfarlane to the High 
Church in that city — which living had usu.'dly been held by his 
predeocssom in the academical dignity. The distinguished pre- 
sentee triumphed by a large majority of votes ; but the general 
course of tlie debate had no tendency to impress the defeated 
section of the house with any overwhelming sense of their weak- 
ness. They determined to persevere in a general attack upon 
pluralities as a principle, and accordingly, in the session of 
1825, the question was resumed with vigour, and lost by a 
majority of twenty-six only. This was somewhat ominous of 
greater things to come. Yet, as far as our present purpose is 
concerned, perhiips the most striking incident in the debate 
was a little skirmisli between Chalmers and one of the speakers 
on the opposite side. The latter — Dr. Hanna docs not give 
his name — closed his address by quoting from an anony- 
mous pamphlet a statement to the effect, that ^ after tlie sa- 
tisfactory discharge of his parish duties a minister may enjoy 
five days in the week of uninterrupted leisure, for the prosecu- 
tion of any science in which his taste may dispose him to 
engage.’ All eyes were instantly turned upon Chalmers. But 
the doctor was nothing abashed. Having risen to speak to some 
odier part of the question, he embraced the op{K>rtunity manfully 
to dec^e that they were his w^ords which the adversary was 
quoting. ^ Verily,’ continued he, ^ 1 believed that my unfortunate 
pamphlet bad long ere now descended into the tomb of marked 
obli\icm. But since that gentleman has brought it forward in 
the face of this house, I can assure him that I feely^ateful.’ He 
then referred to the early blasphemies and contrite end of Lord 
Rochester, and, acknowlcsdging that bis was a position analogous, 
in some measure^ to that of the penitent wit, be concluded in 
these words • 

^ I now confess myself to have been guflty of n heinous crime, and 
itoid a repentant culprit before bar dP tws'^®Bable house. I was 
at ^at time more devoted to mathematies than to' the literature of my 
{Mfeaiion; and fedling grieved and inchgaoot At what 1 eiHiGeive^ 

undue 
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undue reflection on the abilities and education of our clergy, I came 
forward with that pamphlet to rescue them from what I deemed an un- 
merited reproach, by maintaining that a devoted and exclusive attention 
to the study of mathematics was not dissonant to the proper habits of a 
clergyman. Alas, sir, so T thought in iny ignorance and pride. I have 
now no reserve in saying that the sentiment was wrong, and that in the 
utterance of it I penned what was most outrageously wrong. Strangely 
blinded that I was ! What, sir, is the object of mathematical science? 
Magnitude, and the proportions of magnitude ! But then, sir, I had 
forgotten /ufo magnituilcs. I thought not of the littleness of time — I 
recklessly thought not of the greatness of eternity.’ 

The line which Chalmers henceforth took up was that of a 
reformer of abuses in the churcli and hi the university system 
of Scotland. He urged the CJeneral Assembly to pass a law 
wluTcby better attendance* at the Divinity Hall should be required 
of candidates for the ministry. He comb9.tcd pluralities, and after 
long delay carried his point. But his great aim was to multiply 
church<?s and ministers, and to render each independent of all 
the rest, as well in civil as in ecclesiastical ciiTairs. His success 
in collecting subscriptions was very great. So early as 1827 
funds were provided for building twenty new churches in Glasgow 
alone. But neither would the heritors recommend nor the Civil 
C'ourts allow the assignment to each of a separate district and 
jurisdiction, so that tlic multiplication was of chapels of ease 
only, of which the incumbents derived their incomes entirely 
from pew-rents, and were not, as resjmeted membci'ship in 
Church Courts, admitted to the status of parish ministers. The 
consequences were unfortunate. 

By the old law of Scotland the right of presentation to chapels 
of case was secured to the patrons of parishes wdthin which they 
miglit bi* built. Once, and once only, this law had been set aside, 
when Government agreed to build and endow chapels in the High- 
lands, on condition that the Crown should have the patronage of 
them. But on the present occasion it was judgetl inexpedient to 
expend any portion of the public money in church-buUding, and 
the Crown could have no pretence whatever for interfering with 
the rights of^p^chial patrons. The party with which ChsJmeis 
acted took advantage of this short-sighted policy, and abused 
They raised a cry that it would be impossible to collect funds, uii^ 
less some voice in the choice of ministei's were given tOitbe pandes 
subscribing ; and they succeeded in carrying an Act of Asieadb^ 
whereby the patronage of chapels of ease was vested in a majority 
of pew-reoters. No arrangement cx>uld have been spedoiui 
in appear^e^ or more pregnant with mischief. Itt mtiodnoed 
every possible riement of discord into die Chuxcht Iw 
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two functionaries placed in the same district, under circumstances 
so different, and with powers so unequal, no sympathy could arise. 
The presentee, strong in his position as member of a Church 
Court, could hardly fail of seeing in the elected of the people an 
inferior and a rival. The elected of the people was prone to pay 
back the pride, real or imagined, of the presentee, with interest. 
The one ^ected to despise, the other courted, the applause of the 
people. The one became a stickler for Church laws as they 
were — and especially for the established doctrine as to the rights 
of patrons ; — ^the other liated both, and did his best to bring them 
into general discredit. 

Whatever might be the case in other quarters, by Chalmers 
neither the evils of wliich we are now speaking, nor the obvious 
results to which they opened a way, appear to have been observed. 
He saw nothing in the new law, except a means of multiplying 
places of worship throughout the land, and accepted cheerfully the 
laborious office of Convener to the Committee of Church Accom- 
modation which the Assembly proceeded to appoint. But he had 
other matters to trouble him. 

Among many grounds of difference between his colleagues in 
St, Andrew’s and himself', two deserve some notice. The first 
affected the attendance of students at St, Leonard’s — the old 
Church of the University ; the second turned upon a practice of 
no older date than 1784, under which certain funds, originally 
applied to building purposes, were divided once a year by the 
professors among themselves. Chalmers desired, in the former 
case, to get rid of an ancient statute, and to leave the young men 
free to worship wherever they chose. In the other he entertained 
such serious doubts of the propriety of late arrangements, that he 
declined accepting his dividend when audit-day came round. 
There was much heart-burning on both subjects, as may be sup- 
posed. But perhaps what he most especially rendered himself 
distasteful by was the zeal with which, after a brief sojourn, he 
threw himself into the work of creating a deeper religious feeling 
in the place. He opened his parlour every Sunday evening to 
the stu^nts of the Moral Philosophy Class, to whom he read 
and explained the Scriptures. He put himself^t the head of a 
Missionary Society, into which a large number of the students 
from all the classes entered. Great alarm was expressed lest a 
spirit of fanaticism should be evoked, which might work more 
of evil than of good to the Established Church ; and the Mag- 
nates of the University refused so much as ta, ffant the use of the 
CoUege Hall for the Society’s. meetiUigs*> U is but fair to add. 

4lmugh dissatisfied to . the . last watb the line which he had 
m regard to Chmdi auetidansef the Candlemas dividend, 

■ many 
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many of Ills brother professors fell in by degrees with his views 
on the subject of Christian instruction to the poor of St. Andrew’s 
and the University Missionary Society. Some even worked with 
him. 

Meanwhile the papers on the Christian and Civic Economy of 
large towns were continued. A third volume appeared in 1826; 
and in . the spring of tlie following year he received a pressing 
offer of the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the new University of 
Gower-street. We should have been better pleased, for his own 
sake, had Chalmers’s reply contained a somewhat more decided 
refus<al than it does. It is not agreeable to find one so earnest 
in his personal conviction that tlierc can be no sound foundation 
for a moral life except in the faith of Christianity, coquetting, 
so to speak, with a body whicli openly, and without disguise, 
professed to act upon a j)rincipTe diametrically the reverse. 
But tliis was Chalmers’s weakness. He kicked the moral courage 
which enables men to speak the truth plainly and without dis* 
guise in all situations, {uid so he left the London University 
in doubt whether he regarded tho omission of a theological 
course from their scheme as a defect or an excellency. But if he 
did not st<?nily reject, ho, at all events, evaded the offer, and the 
project fell to the ground. 

It was a peculiarity of Chalmers that, let his occupations 
be what they might, he always managed to have time enough 
for travel. In 1826 he revisited London, where his former 
assistant, Mr. Irving, was rising into fame — and, among other 
novelties, made the acquaintance of Coleridge. The conversa- 
tion of that wonderful man seems to have had no charms for 
him ; and of Irving he now took the just dimensions. In 1827 
he made a trip to Ireland, and was greeted on bis return with the 
unsolicited offer of the valuable Crown living of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh. But, though he declined a parochial charge, he could 
not bring himself to refuse the Professorship of Divinity, to 
which the town-council of Edinburgh unanimously elected him. 
Certainly, one of the first notices which we find in his journal 
subsequent tp^s nomination to that office, does not speak in 
very decisive IsSn^tage of his own fitness to discharge the weighty 
duties connected with it. * November 9. — Have begun to read a 
little of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew each day.’ A Ptofessot 
Divinity who begins with getting up daily a lesson in Greek; 
Latin, imd Hebrew, must find himself sorely be^t when inr tire 
course of his lectures some difficulty, not to be solved without 
critical skill, happens to arise. But Chalmers trusted' perbape, 
as much to the want of scholarship in his aiuKtOra aS'le his oWn 
genius; and never heard diat his method of coiidifd^ the 

important 
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important class over which he was called thus suddenly to pre- 
side failed to jrive satisfaction. 

By this time the political current had set in at head-quarters 
in the drift which it still continues to follow — having at last 
brought us to a point beyond which sincere friends of the mo- 
narchy scarcely venture to look. In 1 828 the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts were repealed, and in 1829 the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill passed into law. ('halmers was favourable to both 
arrangements, and resisted, in tin* General Assembly, the motion 
to petition against them. But to the next move in the same 
course — ^the Reform Bill of 1830 — he offered all the resistance 


in his power. Meanwhile, however, between the triumph of 
the Duke and the lireaking up of his administration, Chalmers 
was called to Loudon, in order that lie might be examined 
liefore the Committtie on the Poor Laws, of w'hich Mr. Spring 
Rice, now Lord Monterfgle, was chairmtin. As usual, he mixed 
in the very best society — the great in intellect as well as in station 
vying with each otliev to show him kindness. It was on this oc- 
casion that George IV., on the recommendation of Sir Robert 
Peel, was pleased to mark his sense of the merits and services 
of the great Presbyterian divine, by nominating him to be one 
of liis Majesty’s cha})lains in ordinary for Scotland. 

We find Chalmers appointed in 1832 to the honourable offic e 
of Moderator to the General Assembly. By this time the Reform 
Bill had become the law of the land, and a large party in Scotland, 
rendered giddy by that success, began eagerly to press for more. 
And as the Scotch either are or profess to be as much moved at all 
times by religious as by political consider.ations, first the law of 
patronage and then the connexion between Church and State became 
frequent objects of attack. By and by the assailants, cheered by all 
the signs of the times, grew more bold ; and a society for bringing 
about the dissolution of all religious establishments was formed. 
It had no more decided enemy than the Moderator. He wt41 
knew, and bad often taught, that, however judicious it miiy be 
to throw individuals on their own voluntary exertions for tho 


supply of wants of which the pressure is direct it is both 
injudicious and morally wrong to leave the religS^s training of a 
nation to private care. For in exact proportion to the extremity of 
their need, men neglect religicms instiucrtion, so that, in eveiy state 
where the system of voluntaiyism prevails, it is b^ the few who 
stand comparatively in little need of pastorai sup^tintendence, not 
by the corrupt many, that the mimstefs of are supportie^. 

Chalmers was, therefore, a strenuous afivoeate for the maintenahee, 
ar^ever it still existed^ of an EstabtiAed Cfhurdi, and foir tlle 
iMfiiig up of one wherdvttr it Wa^ Anting; ^ But, either bec^lise he 

had 
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had already ^ne too far with those who were helping him in his 
great church-building schemes, or that the constitution of his mind 
was so illogical as to be unable to follow premises to their obvious 
conclusion, lie hesitated to resist the movement which began thus 
early and undisguisedly to be made towards the overthrow of the 
rights of patronage in his own Church. We think a letter of 
February 1833 shows that he was not without some misgivings. 
It was in answer to certain questions put by Mr. Grant, now 
Lord Glcnelg: — 

‘ I should <leprecate any specific legislation on the subject of pa- 
tronage— and am disposed to regret that the Lord Advocate did not 
give his consent to a special committee for taking it into consideration. 
This is the only practical measure which I would venture to suggest ; 
and I do think that by this meiins the Legislature may attain to a solid 
and compreliensive view of the question in all its bearings — which 
would be much facilitated by the tastiraony of many of our clergymen,L 
wlio, T know, are bestowing tlieir anxious* thoughts upon the subject 
However patronage is to be modified, there is one principle which I 
think the Churcli ought to abide by, and that is its own ultimate power 
of deciding (even after a presentation is laid iqiou the table) whether, 
viewing all the circumstances of the case, it Is for the Christian good 
of the popidation of that parish that the presentation should be sustained. 
The concurrence of the Ecclesiastical Court has been too much lost 
sight of fur half a cwitury as an indispensable element for the validity 
of every induction.’ 

The principle here laid down is perfectly soimd and just. Before 
confen’ing the sacTed character, the functionary, or Court, which 
alone has authority to do so, ought to be fully satisfied of the 
eligibility of the candidate in all that relates to moral worth, 
soundness of faith, and competent scholarship. But is it quite 
easy, when dealing with a society constituted like the Church of 
Scotland, to say wherein tliis sacredness of character consists, or 
to determine exactly to what court or functionary the right of con- 
feri'ing it belongs? Neither in theory nor in practice is the 
institution of a priesthood recognized in the Kirk. She has her 
ministers, and all men style them Reverends ; indeed a few, such 
as the Deans of the Chapel Royal and the Principals of Uni- 
versities, areTt^lled Very Reverends — and the Moderator of the 
General Assembly is, we believe, addressed as Right Reverend. 
But still we must respectfully ask what is it that confers upon 
a layman his status as a minister of the Established Chur^ ? 
Certainly not the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery jmn* se^ 
for tike Presbytery has no power to lay on Irnnds pxcept upon 
ditioUft ; but the admission p{ the tndiviijhial to a beja^d^i^ with 
cure of souls attadied, which begins with pre$mtatio% m 
on by trdds, and consummated) wi nothing more, 1^ what, in 

the 
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the language of the Kirk, is called ordination. On the other 
hand, the Church, of England, the old Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, the Episcopal Churches of the United States, of 
India, and of the British colonies, all recognise the existence of 
a priesthood, which stands quite apart, in itself, from either the 
possession of a benefice or a cure of souls. Tlie sacred charac- 
ter belonging to it is conferred only by the laying on of the bisliop’s 
hands ; cond, except by sentence of a church court, can never be 
erased. In practice our English bishops, before they ordain, re- 
quire their candidates to exhibit what is called a title : and the 
reason is, that a bishop ordaining without a title is bound to 
maintain his poor deacons or priests till they shall be otherwise 
provided for. But the title has nothing whatever to do with the 
conferring of holy orders, which in the colonial churches are 
conferred every day, as they may be conferred at any moment in 
our own church, on persons who neither have nor ever expect to 
obtain any legal cure or f^cnchce whatever. 

Again, though it be perfectly true that with us the Bishop 
is entitled, and by the Canons required, not to admit to a 
beaefice within his diocese any priest of the soundness of whose 
doctrine or the purity of whose life there is cause to doubt, 
it is not pretended cither that the granting of letters of induc- 
tion or the withholding such letters affects in any way the 
spiritual character of the presentee. The presentee was an 
ordained minister when he came before his diocesan with the 
deed of presentation in bis hand. He continues to be an 
ordained minister, whether the diocesan agree to complete the 
deed by granting letters of induction, or refuse them. But the 
B^hop, if he refuse, must be prepared to assign his reasons, and 
to have their validity tested before a higher tribunal ; for the 
right to present to a benefice is a civil right, of which the law 
.is justly jealous: it must not be barred except upon grounds 
which shall bear the closest investigation. The particular court 
to whiqh in England this right of supervision is entrusted, may 
or may not be appropriate in its constitution. That is a ques- 
tion with w^ch at present we have nothing to do. But that some 
such court is necessary, no thinking man can any more. 

than he will be persus^ed that it in^rferes, or inMri’fcra^ with 
the spiritual, avihority j^i the Bishop in the, proper acylation of 
that term. In Scotland tte case is quite otl|erw{se^ ^ There prer 
sentation is as much an ingredient in ibn .^mp^sition of tho 
sa^ed character ^ ordipation. . cannot ordain 

without it. , - If it refuse to ori^ih, . having; grotnid 

it interfere at right,, and 

timws back thejipj^eofe^ as^,iayii}an« ,, . 

'But 
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But the views of the party which was now carrying Chalmers 
along with it went far beyond the mere negation to the clergy of a 
priestly character. At the best, the minister of a Scottish parish 
is but the moral and religious teacher of his people. His Church 
can see no mystery in her sacraments, and recognises no divine 
authority in any particular class of men to dispense them. With 
strange inconsistency she declaims about sacred things and the 
keys 9 yet holds up to ridicule the idea of an ‘ ApOstolical Suc- 
cession.’ The business of her office-bearers is to pleach, and one 
of the main purposes for which Presbyteries, Synods, and the 
General Assembly exist, is to take care that both the preaching 
and the lives of these gentlemen shall edify the congregations 
committed to their charge. Hence at all stages in her existence 
the Church of Scotland has invited her lay members to object, 
if they see reason, to presentees before they shall be ordained 
to particular parishes — and wc believe that there is not on record 
an instance of an obnoxious presentee having been forced by the 
civil power upon a parish after his case has been fairly tried 
before the Presbytery and judgment given against him. But 
the demand of the party — ^now identified with the word ^Veto — • 
was, not that the parishioners should have the right of objecting 
to a presentee, assigning the reasons, and leaving the Presbjrtery 
to decide upon them ; but that the bare refusal of a majority 
to accept an individual as their pastor should constrain the Pres- 
bytery, no questions being asked, to reject him. This sufficiently 
provided for the work of obstruction. What was to follow? 
Were the people, after rejecting the patron’s candidate, to name 
one of their own — and was the Presbytery bound to accept him 
as they had rejected his predAcssor? This would throw all 
power, spiritual as well as scculai', into the hands of the laity ; 
for ordination granted on compulsion is the work not of the party 
ordaining, but of the party compelling to ordain. Thus the 
minister would avowedly, as well as virtually, take rank with any 
other lecturer chosen by a voluntary association to instruct them. 
Or was the ancient law of lapse to hold good, and, the patron’s 
nominee beu^ kept at bay beyond the legal time, was the right 
of presentaflw^ devolve upon the Presbytery or the Gener^ As- 
sembly ? Here we have as complete a revolution effected in the 
management of the seculat'afikirs of a church as ever was sought 
and carried through by the Bishop of Rome in the most rampant 
days of popei^. It appears to us that from this dilemma, as 
we have just stated it, there' is nd escape; and that ChaWers 
wttl not .wtolly blind to the nature of the difficulty in which 
hk allies by little and little involve there 

is anMle tnedreven hi the narrative' of Dr. Hiinna. 

*We 
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We are far from disputing that there had often appeared a 
most blameworthy absence, among the patrons of Scottish bene- 
fices, of due regard to the spiritual wants of the people in the 
nomination of ministers. Both there and here the abuse of 
church patronage was great — and the Evangelical party in the 
Kirk would have deserved the gratitude of the nation had 
they striven to correct an evil which cannot long ht)ld out 
against the weight of public opinion honestly applied. Indeed 
this was manifestly the desire of Chalmers in 1833, wlien, a few 
days before the Assembly met, he cidlcd a number of influential 
clergymen and elders tf)gother for deliberation. ‘His sugges- 
tion,* says Dr. Hanna, ‘ was, that without resorting to its legis- 
lative, the Church shf)uld employ its judicial authority in effecting 
purer appointments. It had been by a series of individual de- 
cisions tliat t/ie call had been reduced to a niilHty : by a series of 
opposite decisions let it be restored to significance.* In other 
words ; — the people, discouraged by the contemptuous treatment 
awarded to their objections, have ceased to inquire into the cha- 
racters or to attend to the trial discourses of the gentlemen nomi- 
nated by patrons to minister among them. Let the Church re- 
assert her legitimate authority, calling upon her lay members 
to offer objections — wherever there shall seem to be ground — 
and by giving to such objections all the weight which they may 
deserve ; but as to attempting, by any legislative proceedings in 
the Assembly, to over-ride the Acts of Parliament which secure 
to patrons their rights, the Church will act at once unwisely and 
unlawfully if she adventure on anything of the sort. — It would 
have been well for the Kirk, as well as for the lasting rc?putation 
of one of her brightest ornamenA, had Chalmers possessed moral 
courage enough to adhere to this decision. 

Whether he put forth the whole of his powers in pressing the 
adoption of these views upon his friends we cannot tell. It 
is certain that they were not adopted, and that he himself*— 
strange to say — was prevailed upon to take the lead in proposing 
to this very Assembly of 1833, a resolution materially op- 
posed to them. But still. Dr. Chalmers’s resoluti^( which Ur. 
Hanna, for reasons best known to himself, has noEVeprinted e^^en 
in an appendix) breathed a spirit veiy different from that which 
pervades the famous Veto Act of 1834. It appems' also that it 
was not concocted without the advice - and' aashfaiiee of Mr. 
(now Lord) Codebum— *then SolicitOT-Genei^ fof Scotland 
under Lord Melbourne's Govemmenf — and tlnrt llie Govern- 
was willing to purchase a little popularily, enrm 

if the price sfaoutd'be the entmglementi of , the Church of Soe^ 
laind in very serious difficulties* ' What Or; Hamia baa cpsiftteii 

we 
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we shall take the liberty to supply. Here is Chalmers’s re- 
solution ; — 

* Tliat the General Assembly, having maturely weighed and con- 
sidered the overtures now before them, do find and declare that it is, 
and has ever been since the Reformation, a fixed principle in the law of 
the Church, that no minister shall be intruded into any pastoral charge 
contrary to the will of the congregation ; and considering that doubts 
and misapprehensions have existed on this important subject, whereby 
the just and salutary operation of the said principle has h^en impeded, 
and ill many cases defeated, the General Assembly further declare it 
to be their opinion that the dissent of a majority of the male heads of 
families resident within the parish, being members of the congregation 
and in communion with the Church at least two years previous to the 
day of moderation — whether such dissent shall be expressed with or 
without the assignment of reasons —ought to be of conclusive effect in 
setting tiside the pn*scutee (under the patron's nomination) save and 
except where it is clearly established by tHe patron^ presentee^ or any 
of the 7ni;n;W/^,that tlie said dissent is founded in corrupt and malicious 
combination, or not truly founded in any objection personal to the 
presentee in regard to his ministerial gifts or qualifications, either in 
general or with reference to that particular parish ; and in order that 
this declaration may be carried into full effect, that a committee shall 
be appointed to prepare the best measures for carrying it into 
accordingly, and to report to the next General Assembly.' 

By this proposition tlie Assembly was requested to express an 
opinion upon a particular case, to devise means of meeting 
a particular difficnlty ; but it neither placed the patron at the 
mtTcy of a mob, nor denied the right of the Presbytery to 
determine on the qualification of a candidate for the ministry. 
Now this is a very different thing from decreeing and deter- 
mining that such and such a course shall hereafter be followed, 
and that any deviation from it on the part of the Presbyteries . 
shall bo visited with Church censures. Compare with it ^The 
Overture and Interim Act on Calls,* propos^ and carried by 
Lord Moncrieff next year in an Assembly of which Chalmers was 
not a member, and judge of the candour of Dr. Hanna, who 
would faiftm^j^puade his readers to believe that the one was a 
mere repetition of the other. The words of 1834 are : — 

< The General Assembly declare, That it is a fimdaraental law q£ 
the Church that no pastor shall be intruded into any congregation 
trary tp the wUl of the people;, and in order that the prindple mjBy 
be earned into full effect, the General Ass^blv, the consent of 
a minority pf the Frc.sbyteTies of this church, ob dc^are, enact^ and 
ordain lhat it’ shall be an ihstruction to I^esbyteries ilj at the 
tnbdteitttihg% of a ii^It to a yacant^pastoraf charge, tife ili^tiSr part of 
thb aiate hCadU or fhiitlHes, fhcmbers df fib vaeaitt bongit^tioii, and 

in 
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in full communion with the Church, shall disapprove of the person in 
whose favour the call is proposed to be moderated in, such disapproval 
shall be deemed sufRcient ground for the Presbytery rejecting such 
person, and that he shall be rejected accordingly, and due notice thereof 
forthwitli given to all concerned ; but that if the major part of the 
said heads of families shall not disapprove of such person to be their 
pastor, the Presbytery shall proceed with the settlement according to 
the rules of the Church ; — and further declare that no person shall be held 
to be entitled to disapprove, as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if required, 
solemnly to declare, in presence of the Presbytery, that he is actuated 
by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a conscientious 
regard to the spiritual interests of himself or the congregation.’ 

The proceedings of the General Assembly, though extremely 
interesting to the members of that body, were not in 1834 
watched with very carious eyes even in Edinburgh, much less in 
London. The Veto Act ^passed, and the order of the universe 
received no shock. Chalmers, who, as we have just said, took 
no active part in pressing it forward, seems, like the majority of 
persons out of doors, to have been blind to its inevitable conso 
quences. He had been requested by the Bishop of London to 
contribute to the Bridgewater Treatises, and produced a work 
‘ On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man,’ of the merits of which we expressed 
our opinion soon afterwards ( Q. J?., vol. 50, 1833), He next made a 
tour of the cathedrals of Engla^, and by and by, in his still ardent 
zeal to decry the voluntary principle in Church matters, lectured 
to crowded audiences in the Hanover-square Rooms. Meanwhile 
literary distinctions of all sorts poured in upon him. The French 
Institute elected him into their body ; Oxford conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Much flattered with the 
former compliment, he made an interesting excursion into France 
-—but nothing diverted him from his great object. He was deters 
mined to fill Scotland with churches and chapels in communion, 
at least, with the Establishment ; and the erection of upwards of 
220 followed upon the incessant exertions which be made. But 
clouds were |;Athering in the horizon, and almost in};gerceptifaly 
he suffered himself to be encircled by them. ^ 

A few months after the passing of the Veto Act the Earl 
of Kinnoul presented^ to the parish of Auchteratder, in Perth- 
shire, Mr. Young, a licentiate, and therefore fufly eligible in 
law to go bn to ordination. It does that in the 

first instance any aefive oppontion Mr, Young 

niched on two successive Sundays ;'the'atl^dariee, said to hate 
small, was not hostile ; fmr two parishipnepi 

wfien invited came forn^rd to :i^^the-^cidl, not one, suo 

protested. 
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protested. The Presbytery, dissatisfied with this state of things, 
invited opposition, and soon got it; out of three hundred heads 
of families two hundred and seventy-eight objected, and the Pres- 
bytery declined to sustain the call. The case was appealed, as 
matter of course, to the Synod of Perth and Stirling, and after- 
wards to the General Assembly, which, in 1835, repelled the 
objections taken to the decision of the primary Court, and in- 
structed the Presbytery to ‘ proceed in the matter in the terms 
of the Interim Act of last Assembly.’ Our readers in general 
must well recollect the startling incidents which followed. The 
Court of Session was applied to by patroh and presentee for 
redress ; it decided against the Presbytery, and the Presbytery 
falling back upon the General Assembly for support, that body 
directed its law officer to carry the question into the House of 
Lords. The decision of the Lords fully maintained that of the 
Court of Session ; and Lord Chancellor Brougham, in deliver- 
ing his opinion, very distinctly stated that the Presbytery which 
should persist in disobeying the decree of the Court of Session 
would expose itself to ^ the consequences, civil and other, of 
disobeying the positive and clear order of a statute.’ 

According to Dr. Ilanna, Chalmers had never cordially ap- 
proved of the Veto Act ; he even meditated a motion for its 
repeal, desiring to substitute a general declaration against the 
principle of intrusion, with a resolution to deal with particular 
cases as they should occur ; but ^e language of the Chancellor 
and the other learmd Peers imjAssed him with such a settled 
dread of worse things, that he made up his mind to adopt the law 
as his own, and to co-operate for the maintenance of it with its 
original promoters. Lord Melbourne was written to, and, at his 
suggestion, it was resolved to send a deputation from the Com- 
mittee of General Assembly to London. But Dr. Hanna, who 
takes care to inform us of this, goes considerably beyond the 
line of historical fact when he adds that ^ it was with ttie express 
concurrence and sanction of Government that the Veto Law had 
been originally passed.’ The Lord Advocate (Jeffrey), in a 
letter cited (May, 1833), goes no farther than to say tha^ in the 
opinion oF^c^writer — who carefully guards himself from being 
understood as speaking officiaUy — ^ the Government xaus^ be 
much gratified by the Assembly^ adopting such a resolntion* 
as Chalmers had brought ib|rward that year, and failed, to 
However, we cannot say that either by the Wliigs, or thei 
servativesrwho by and by ejec^. them, w^ Cbalmem.^^^ 
brother ideiejgB,^ very hand^mely psed. , , The. Auiihtfam^ja 
was not slow ip proyoking qthers of a like d^crip^o^;. In i835 
the fexesf^^ Mr, Qi|i^e, to ^ ; the 

' people 
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people vetoed the presentation, and the Presbytery rejected the 
pres^tee; and by and by, in 1837, still more complicated diffi- 
culties arose. A Mr. Edwards having been presented to Mair- 
noch, the Presbytery of Strathbogie, on receiving a well-signed 
Heed of veto, refused to put him on his trials. The trustees of 
the patron (a minor) presented another man — whereupon Mr. 
Edwards applied for and obtained an injunction from tlie Court 
of Session against the induction of this individual. The conse- 
quences brought matters to a crisis. Not willing to incur the 
risks of diso^dience to the civil power, and perhaps disliking 
both the principle and operation of the Veto Act, a majority of 
the Presbytery of Strathbogie made haste to amend the decision. 
Mr. Edwards was put upon his trials, accepted, and regularly 
inducted as minister of Mamoch. Such occurrences could not 
fail of exciting the deepest interest. The Clmrch had set herself 
in diiect opposition to the State. She had passed a law which 
affected private rights in civil life to a large extent, and she 
refused, on religious grounds, to amend it. To detail the appeals 
and remonstrances that followed, the decisions of Courts, the re- 
clamations of Presbyteries, and the efforts made by the injijorily 
in the Assembly to get a bill brought into Parliament for the 
confirmation of rights which that majority had resolved, at all 
hazards, to maintain, would require far more space than we have 
at our disposal. For the Assembly, emboldened by the ap{)arent 
apathy with w'hich at first its attempt to set the ecclesiastical 
above the civil power was r^jjl^ved, had of its own accord con- 
ferred upon the ministers of chapels of ease all the privileges 
which the constitution gives only to parish ministers ; and the 
voices of those new intrants, who perfectly ivell understood 
their position, were loud against concession in any shape. That 
Chalmers grieved over the confusion which he had contributed 
to bring on, all bis letters, as well as his journal, show*. Un- 
fortunately he had accepted the ostensible lead in a party of 
whidi many were more adroit as well as far-seeing than him- 
selil He was but an instrument, in these controversies, of Dr. 
Candlisb, Dr. Cordon, and one or two more, who, not perhaps 
anticipating that their projects would be so resqlutcJv ojmosed, 
had made up their minus, at all hazards, to rende^^ the Church 
dominant or to destroy it ; and led him on, by litde and little, 
to a point whence there was no honourable reti^t 
The majority of the Presbytery of ^trathb^e, by whom Mr. 
Edwards had been inducted, fell ihfi censure of 

the Committee of Assembly. Thejr'wfete* ijSjjijwed to rc-consi^ir 
tMT decision : tficy refused tq" dp sb^*^ of suspension 

against them. They tp^ m 
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fatther than to apply to the Court of Session for a ilec^roe prohi- 
biting the minority front acting as a presbyteiy without *them, 
and to prevent ministers sent down by the Assembly from 
officiating within their bounds. That the granting of the latter ^ 
of these prohibitions was a flagrant outrage on the principle of 
ecclesiastical liberty cannot be denied. 

The Assembly having failed in finding support from the 
Whigs, turned, through its committee, to the Tories, and a great 
deal of correspondence took place between Dr. Chalmers, on 
one part, and Sir George Clerk and Lord Aberdeen on the other* 
It is evident, even from the few letters which Dr. Hanna has 
judged it expedient to publish, that the wish at least to compose 
the differences which bad unhappily arisen was very strong on 
all sides. Chalmers did not scruple to express his readiness 
to give up the Veto Act, in letter; and Lord Aberdeen went 
as far towards supporting it in spirit ns a statesman could well 
do. Indeed, his lordship, in his anxiety for peace, went on one 
occasion further than seems to have been quite prudent, consider- 
ing the purposes which he had in view, W riting to Dr, Chalmers 
on the 1st of February, 1840, he says: — 

‘ In order to prevent farther misapprehension, I will explain by an 
imaginary case in what manner 1 understand the proposal, and the mode 
of its operation. It in agreed that in all cases tiie people objecting to 
a presentee shall assign the reasons of their dissent, be they what they 
may. Now, let us suppose that any number of persons sJiould object 
to a presentee because Ac had red hair; This would, no doubt, be a very 
bad reason ; but if they persevered in their hatred of red hair, and the 
presbyiery found it consistent with their- sense of duty, and the dictates 
of their own consciences, they might give effect to the presentation by 
rejecting tlie presentee. But then the reason of dissent on the part of 
the people, as well os the rejection by the presbytery, w'ould be re- 
corded ; and if tlie superior Church Courts should confirm the decision, 
the matter would then terminate. It is to this publicity, and to the 
common sense and justice of mankind, that I look for a security against 
arbitrary aud capricious proceedings in any quarter/ 

Had the imaginary case of the red hair been omitted, the retd 
purport of this letter would have been obvious to all tlie world* 
It advocat§3^ffe necessity of assigning reasons in all cases of 
veto, and impdsed on the presbytery the responsibility of deeiding 
as to their weight. But the selection of an objection so 
little likely to occur, an.d the conceding to the presbytery e# a 
right to acbept it as valid,^ was very unfortunate Ibr the oeHe 
EarTi The non-intruskm party understood the qkatter 

in the senee wMch they preferred, and complaiiied^ wkii.^me 
show of reasonr— we do not mf more eii^.^ow-^f 
hansf 4eeeis^ 


But 
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Bat we must hurry forward to the closing chapters in this 
jBemorable history^ which, if we could only forget that there was, 
in point of fact, no cause worthy of the effect produced, would be 
IT quite sublime. The Government was changed in 1841 — but 
things went on from bad to worse, and in May, 1843, the 
General Assembly met under a settled impression that a crisis 
was near. From the presbytery of Strathbogic a double return 
had been made ; and there presented themselves, in order to be 
entered on the roll, two sets of members, — one elected by the 
minority which had paid obedience to the decree of the Supreme 
Court, another chosen by the recusant majority — themselves lying 
at the moment under Church censures. Without the slightest 
hesitation Mr. Dunlop — an active partisan of the legal order — 
-•amoved that the return of these latter should be disregarded ; 
and in opposition to Dr. Cook, who affirmed that the Assembly 
ought not to treat the returning parties as deposed members. Dr. 
Chalmers said : — 

^ Moderator, this is the first time in my life that I ever heard it 
asserted that the dissent of a minority superseded the sentence of a 
court passed by an overwhelming majority. The proposition is in sub* 
stance, that those deposed by the General Assembly of 1841 shall neyer* 
theless be allowed to sit as members in the General Assembly of 1842. 
Why, sir, the proposition is so veiy monstrous, so fully comes in con- 
flict— so palpably and immediately comes in, conflict — with a first 
principle, that I cannot hold it to be a case for argument at all. But 
that such a proposition should be made, that such a proposition should 
even be thought of, is a very instructive fact.’ 

Of course, the fact which the eloquent speaker alluded to was 
the state of anarchy into which the Church had fallen, and the 
determination manifested by her enemies to rob her of what 
he and his adherents considered to be the last relics of inde- 
pendent authority. And so entirely was the spirit of the meeting 
enlhaulled by his appeal, that the young barrister’s motion was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. But the struggle did not 
end here* No sooner was the Assembly met for the transaction 
of business than the representatives from the rcc^msed pres- 
byteiy of Strathbogie informed the house fhat’ in^dicts from 
the Court of Session had been served upon thell^ prohibiting 
them from taking their seats as members. The announcement 
was received in sBence. The Assembly directed that the names 
of the interdicted members should be itise^ed In the roll, thus 
identifying the acts of these gentlmtien iMfh thdse of the Church ; 
and forthwith entered upon proeeeditt^.agaitbt such ministem as 
ha^. exhibited a too ready aequimoeitto hi the decrees of the 
citil courts. Besides other exi^|dei made, all those mmistem 
^ who 
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who held communion with the recusants of Strathbogie were 
suspended from the exercise of their judicial functions as members 
of Church Courts till the meeting of the March commission of 
the following year. 

Had the Assembly stopped short at this point — ^had there been 
discretion enough in the majority to adhere to the terms of the 
original dispute — it is by no means impossible that even yet 
grounds of honourable compromise might have been found. We 
are ready to repeat that neither from Whigs nor Tories had the 
Church of Scotland received such treatment as might have been 
expected. Lord Melbourne’s supercilious levity was most offen* 
sive ; — Lord Aberdeen’s courteous gravity was no sufficient 
oflTset for what was regarded as cold over-caution; while Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham either were, or appeared to 
be, so overshadowed by the terror of priestly domination, that all 
attempts to bring the Church’s case in its simplicity before them 
failed. Still nothing that bad occurred in such quarters will 
justify the proceeding into which the Assembly now hurried. 
A resolution was moved to the effect that patronage lay at the 
root of all the evils under which the Church laboured, and that 
therefore patronage ought to be abolished. Then, even more 
clearly than on previous occasions, the Church and the State 
came into direct and vehement collision. The Act of 1712 gave 
back to patrons the rights of which, during a season of political 
and religious confusion, they had been deprived — and for a 
hundred and thirty years the Church itself had acquiesced in the 
arrangement. Now the Church, speaking by the voice of her re- 
presentatives, pronounced the law to be iniquitous : 216 members 
supporting the resolution, while 147, and no more, opposed it. 
And, finally, as if to throw up an impassable barrier between 
herself and the civil power, the Church adopted as her own a 
document proposed by Dr. Chalmers, and denounced, in her 
* Claim of Rights,’ as tyrannical and impious, everything that 
had been done throughout the last century, whether by the Court 
of Session or the Legislature, to regulate or control the right of 
patronage and the manner of institution to benefices. 

The transmission of this document to Sir Robert Peel, through 
the hands of the Lords Commissioners, was the last official act 
of the Assembly of 1842. Not one of the party whi<di achieved. 
the triumph anticipated that any good to the Church would 
result from it. But they had fr^ their own consdenoes, and' 
returned to ^eir respective parishes strengthened to meet any 

B »ssible consequences. ^ The' Church’s principles ’ (says Dr. 

anna^ *were thus faithfully declared; her final purpoie thus 
solemnly bounced ; she committed her ways to God, and waited 
VOL. XCl. NO. CLXXXII. 2 o the 
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the evolutions of his will.* Chalmers crossed over to Ireland, 
and spent his summer in apparent tranquillity, amid the exquisite 
scenery of Carlingford Bay. It was, howevtn', in fact, a season 
of much toil and anxiety. His correspondence was incessant, 
and he threw his whole heart into a labour — in his case — of 
conscience, undoubtedly. Mr. Campbell of Monzie’s Bill, to 
which the more moderate of the party had looked forward with 
hope, was arrested ere it came to a second reading, on a tech- 
nical objection. Mr. Maule urged tlie Prime Minister to remove 
this objection, by consenting, in the name of the Crown, to the 
introduction of the measure. But Sir Robert Peel declined to 
do so, and the Bill was lost. Worse things followed. Lord 
Kinnoul and Mr. Voung raised an action of damages against the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder, as compensation for injury sustained 
by patron and presentee in consequence of the rejection of the 
latter, and obtained a ckscree. The finding of the Court of Ses- 
sion was confirmed on appeal, and the point was settled — that in 
the opinion of the highest civil tribunal, the obligation to ‘ receive 
and admit,’ except on good cause shown to the contrary, still 
lay upon the Presbytery, and was a civil ohlifjaiim^ of which 
tlie violation was punishable under jthc common law of the land. 

The announcement of this decision of the House of Lords w as 
received by Dr. Chalmers and his friends gravely, but in a 
resolute spirit. All equally felt that their battle-field was nar- 
rowed ; but while some suggested the fitness of an immediate 
secession, others — and Dr. Chalmers took the lead among them — 
still recommended delay. 

* I have no idea,’ says the Doctor, in a letter to one of his sons-in- 
law, ‘ of instant resignation. We must not go out in driblets, but in 
a compact and entire body ; and one step clearly, in niy view of it, 
remains to be done ere this great compact movement should take 
place. To go out now would be receiving our doom as an establish- 
ment from the civil court ; or at the bidding of a mere fellow and 
co-ordinate with ourselves — for the House of Lords, in its judicial 
capacity, is nothing more. We should not quit the establishment till 
we have obtained from Parliament a deliverance, whether by an 
adverse proposition, or a refusal to entertain our caq^e. » 

But though thus fighting for delay, Dr. Chalmers had rf)n- 
templated no other result than one. He therefore suggested that, 
previously to the meeting of next Assembly, a Convocation of 
‘ all the right-minded clergy ’ should bo held ; and this plan 
being at once adopted, a circular, signed by thirty-two influential 

E rsons, invited the whole of the * Evangelical Ministers of Scot- 
id to meet at Edinburgh cm the 1 7th of Novcjmber.’ 

^The Convocation met on the day appointed, at seven o’clock in 
/ the 
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the evening, In a small chapel (Roxburgh Chapel) in an obscure 
part of the Old Town. Four hundred and fifty ministers were 
present, a larger number than in Scotland ever had met in coun- 
cil before, and Dr. Chalmers was called to the chair. The pro- 
ceedings were solemn and decorous. Declining the assistance of 
law agents, and with doors closed, these 450 ministers discussed 
among themselves the state and j)rospects of the Church, and 
concurring in the views of their chairman, that their business 
was ‘ to fix the point Ixmcath which it was impossible for the 
Church to act,’ came to the following Resolution 

^ That as the principle involved in these dccLsions — [various deci- 
sions of the Court of Session and House of Lords] — and particularly 
in the recent Aiichteranler judgment, is that of the supremacy of the 
civil courts over those of tli<* Established Church in the exercise of 
tluiir spiritual functions, so the members of tlie Convocation declare 
that no measure can in conscience be submitted to, which does not 
effectually protect the Church against the exercise of such jurisdiction 
of the civil courts in time to come.’ 

It was felt by all who listened to the terms of this Reso- 
lution, that every one who appended his signature to the deed, 
pledged himself to abandon his living, and to secede from the 
Establishment, in tlie event of a perseverance by the Government 
in its pr(‘sent line of policy. To Chalmers, indeed, this issue 
had so long been evident, that he was already prepared with a 
plan for the organisation of an independent Church, and for the 
raising of funds out of which places of w'orship might be erected, 
and a maintenance provided for their ministers. No sooner was 
the vote can ied, than lie requested and obtained permission to 
read the <locumcnt in question. His brethren listened respectfully, 
as they were ready to do to anything proposed by him ; but not ten, 
wc are assured, out of the whole body, regarded it otherwise than 
as ‘ the visionary anticipation of a too sanguine imagination.’ Yet 
it Ijecame, well nigh verbatim, within a very few months, the 
charter of a religious society, which has already built 800 cliurches, 
maintains 800 ministers, and is adding from day to day to their 
number. ^ ^ 

The signatures* attached to the vote of Convocation amounted 
on the first <lay to 270. These rose by and by to 333 ; and 
Chalmers exclaimed — * Then we arc more than Gideon’$ 
army— a most hopeful omen.’ His joy, however, was that 
of one who counts not upon any immediate deliverance from 
a difficulty, but on ttic courage of himself, and of a devoted 
band of associates, to dare all, and if need be to Suffer all, for 
conscience sake. It is to be regretted that there should have 
been suffered to notix itself up with this feeling a bitter spleen 

2 G 2 against 
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against a party in the Church of England, which was contend- 
ing for a principle not unlike that for which Chalmers and 
his friends were willing to become martyrs — as well as a 
disposition, scarcely more creditable, to conciliate dissenters, 
whom, but a few years previously, the Doctor had gone consider- 
ably out of his way to vituperate. For the Puseyism of which 
he entertained so much horror rests upon precisely the same general 
assumption which pervades all the speeches, as well as the recorded 
resolutions, of the founders of the Free Kirk — namely, that in 
matters of faith and church discipline the civil power has no 
right to interfere ; with this remarkable difference however in 
the two cases, that Puseyism confines itself strictly to points of doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical discipline, while the Free Kirk contrives so 
to intermingle questions of temporal benefice and spiritual teach- 
ing, that no casuists, except her own, have ever been able to dis- 
entangle them. ^ 

The resolutions of the Convocation, being embodied in a 
Memorial, were transmitted to her Majesty’s Cabinet, and after 
a brief delay the answer arrived. Though bearing the signature 
of Sir J. Graham, it cannot be described as either a very logical 
or a very courteous document. It took no notice whatever of the 
Memorial I but, adverting to certain Addresses which the General 
Assembly had transmitted to the Crown, entered into a detailed 
examination of occurrences long gone by, and wound up by 
declaring that to yield to the Church’s demands would ‘lead 
directly to despotic power.* Never, surely, was a great cause 
argued on both sides with more unwise finesse. If tiicir reason- 
ing was subtile, however, the acts of the belligertmts were 
straightforward enough, and one by one they hurried on the 
catastrophe. 

Among other effects produced by the recent attacks on 
patronage, the return into the bosom of the Church of a body 
of dissenters known as the Associated Synod deserves especial 
notice. It was a consummation highly prized by the Evangelical 
party, who lost no time in voting the ministers of the Synod 
to be members of the Presbyteries within which their respective 
meeting-houses stood; and bxik steps to atfoefi *a territorial 
district to each. One of these ministers, Mr. Clelland, of Stew- 
arton, had been received as a lawful member into the Presbytery 
of Irvine, and the Presbytery was further engaged in allocating to 
him a pastoral district, when the Court of Session interfered. 
Against the interdict issued it was competent to the Assembly 
to appeal, as it had done in the Auchterarder case ; but — the 
House of Lords being now considered os decidedly a liostile 
tkibunal-^it was resolved to jgo at emoe to the Legislature. 

A petition, 
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A petition, drawn up by the Commission of Assembly, was 
accordingly presented to the Commons on the 7th of March, 1843; 
and Mr. Fox Maule — (now Lord Panmure — ever a fervent and 
steady ally of Chalmers’s) — moved that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee, to consider the grievances of the Kirk. 
Mr. Campbell of Monzic, Sir George Grey, Mr, Rutherford, Mr. 
P. M. Stewart, spoke in favour of the motion. Sir James Graham, 
resisting it, called upon the House to put an extinguisher at once 
upon the expectations of the Church, ^ because he was satisfied 
that such expectations could not be realized in any country in 
wliich law, or equity, or order, or common sense prevailed.’ Lord 
John Russell — more tender in speech — coincided in all Sir James 
Graham’s opinions ; while Sir Robert Peel expressed his hope 
that ‘ an attempt would not be made to establish a spiritual or 
ecclesiastical supremacy above the other tribunals of the country ; 
and that, in conjunction with increased attention to the duties of 
religion, the laws of the country would be maintained.’ The 
debate occupied two nights, but the result was never for a 
moment doubtful. Mr. Maulc’s motion was lost by a majority 
of 240 votes to 76. 

It is not necessary to continue our narrative further in detail. 
While Dr, Cuinming wrote pamphlets to prove that there would 
be no secession — or that if it did occur the numbers of seceding 
ministers would be very small — while Dr. Leishinan assured 
Lord Aberdeen that the whole affair would end in smoke-^ 
while those apparently best informed even among the citizens of 
Edinburgh affirmed ‘that not forty would go out’ — little short of 
four hundred liravo he«*irts set themselves to prepare for an issue 
which they felt to be inevitable. Each explained to his congrega- 
tion the point at which the controversy had arrived, and prayed for 
Divine support. Rut forthwith, under the guidahee of Chalmers, 
a machinery of wider agitation W’as prepared. Associations were 
entered into, and public meetings held, collectors appointed, and, 
six months before the Free Church had any existence, considerable 
funds had been gathered in, both for the erection of places of 
worship aq^cijthe maintenance of ministers. And then, and not 
till then, Chalmers and his friends of the Convocation drew 
breath, like men ready for the final act of all. Writing to a cor^ 
respondent in America on the 19th of April, 1843, he says — 

* Our crisis is rapidly approaching. We are making every effort 
for the erection and sustentation of a Free Church, in the events of 
our disruption from the State, which will take place, we expect, in 
four weeks. I am glad to say that the gieat bulk and body of 
common people, with a goodly proportion of the middle are 

u|H)n ouF side, though U bodes ill for the country that the higher 
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classes are almost universally against us. Notwithstanding this, 
however, wc are forming associations for weekly payments all over 
the country ; and I am glad to s£^ that they amount, by this day’s 
post, to 408. We expect that by the meeting of our General 
Assembly the country will be half organized, and are looking 
for a great additional impulse from the disruption, when it actually 
takes place. I am hopeful that ere the summer is ended wc may 
number about a thousand associations, or as many as there are parishes 
in Scotland, so that unless there be an attempt to crush us by perse- 
cution, I have no fear of our getting on. Ihit the Lord reigneth, and 
He alone knoweth the end from the beginning. Let us look to His 
providence and grace, without which there can be no security from 
without, nor vital prosperity within.’ 

The day of trial at length arrived. On the 19th of May the 
Assembly had been apjK)inted to in<‘et. From as early as four 
o’clock Edinburgh was astir; and, as the morning advanc(‘d, the 
grave ('oiintenances of ail wdio met and conversc^d in tiu' swarm- 
ing streets show’ed that for no gala purpose had they cjuittcHl 
their shops and their oflicvs. '^Fowards noon the gr(*at gallery 
in HolyrocMl House was thrown open, and the Marquis of Hute, 
Lord Commissioner, receivc^d the most crowded levc'o which had 
been witness(*d for years. Just as it was at the fullest, a por- 
trait of William III. which hung opposite* to the spot w’here tluj 
representative of majesty stcxxl, got loosortfeel and fell lu^avily upon 
the floor. ‘ There goes the llcvolution settlement,’ exclaimed a 
voice from the throng ; and the words were received as if some 
prophet had s]>oken. There was profound silence througlujut the 
gallery for several moments. 

At the close of the levee the Lord Commissioner pro- 
ceeded to St. Ciriles’s Church in his state coach, drawn by six 
horses ; a inagnilieent cortege followed, and c-avalry escorted 
them. There was a sermon, according to custom, by the Mo- 
derator of the last Assembly : and the frequent allusions made 
to things past and things about to come fell like so many 
warning notes upon the cars of the audience. Ky and by the 
members of Assembly prf>ce€;ded in a body to its Hall, wbidi 
was crammed to suffocation, except in the space railed off for their 
own occupation. Hr, Welsh, the out-going Moderator — a divine 
of great personal authority — took the chair, and soon afterwards 
the Lord Commissioner entered. He was received with every 
mark of respect — Moderator, members, and audience all rising 
to greet him ; after whicli a prayer was offered. And now expec- 
tation, which had already been wound up to the highest piteh of 
excitement, became positively painfttL when the Moderator rose 
nndsaid;— 

* Father.^ and brethren, according to the usual form of procedure 

this 
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this is the time for making up the roll. But, in consequence of certain 
proceedings affecting our rights and privileges— proceedings which 
have been sanctioned by her Majesty’s government, and by the legisla- 
ture of the country ; and more especially in respect that there has been 
an infringement on the liberties of our constitution, so that we could 
not now constitute this court without a violation of the terms of the 
union between Church and State in this land, as now authoritatively 
declared, 1 must protest against our proceeding further. The reasons 
that have led me to come to this conclusion are fully set forth in the 
document which 1 hold in my hand, and wliich, w^th permission of the 
House, I will now proceed to read.* 

It will be enough to transcribe the close of this doriimcnt : — 

‘ We protest that in the circumstances in whicli W'e are placed it is 
and sliall be lawful for us, and such other Commissioners chosen to the 
AssemI)!)' api)oiMted to Iiave been this diay held, as may concur with 
us, to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, lor the purpose of taking 
stops, along with all wiio lulhore to us — ni^iintaiiiing \vith us the Con- 
fession of Faith and standards of the CJiurch of Scotland — for separating 
in an orderly ^^ay from the Establishment, and thereupon adopting such 
measures as may be competent to us, in humble dependence on God’s 
grace and the aid of tlie Holy Spirit, for the advancement of his glory, 
tile exieiision of tlie Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, and the adminis- 
tration of the allairs of CIiri&t’s house according to Ills holy Word ; 
and we now withdraw accordingly — humbly and solemnly acknowledg- 
ing the liand of the Lord in the things which have come upon us 
because of our manifold sins an<l the sins of the Church and nation : 
but, at the same time, with assured conviction that we are not respon- 
sible for any conseipieiices that may follow from this our enforced 
separation from an Establishment which w^e loved and prized, through 
interference with cur.scieiiee, the dishonour done to Christ’s crown, 
and the rejection of his sole and supreme authority as King iu his 
Cliurcli.’ 

Dr. 1 lamia tells the sequel in these striking sentences: — 

‘Having Unishcd the reading of this Protest, Dr. Welsh laid it upon 
the table, turned and bowed respectfully to tlie Comniissioiier, left the 
chair, and proceeded along the aisle to the door of the church. Dr. 
Clialiuers had been standing immediately on his left. , He looked 
vacant and abstracted while the Protest was being read; but Dr. 
Welsh’s m^vcmciit awakened him from the reverie. Seizing eagerly 
iiputi his hat, he hurried after him with all the air of one impatient to 
be gone. Mr. Campbell of Monzie, Dr. Gordon, Dr. M‘Donald, and 
Dr. Macfarlane,* followed him. The effect upon the audience was over- 
whelming. At first a cheer burst from the galleries, but it was almost 
instantly and spontaneously restrained. It was felt by all to be an 
expression of feeling urisuited to the occasion ; it was checked in many 
cases by an emotion too deep for any other utterance than the ftill of 

^ The late Dr. Patrick Macfarlone held the livings of Greenock— the rlcbeif, we 
believe, in the Cintrofa of Scotland. 
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sad and silent tears. The wliole audience was now standing gazing in 
stillness upon the scene. Man aflter man, row after row, moved on 
along the aisle, till the benches on the left, lately so crowded, showed 
scarce an occupant. More than 400 ministers and a still larger num- 
ber of elders had withdrawn.* 

Thus was consummated at once the greatest and most event- 
ful schism that perhaps ever occurred in any national church 
since the foundation of Christianity in our land. Neither the com- 
pulsory defection of the non-conforming clergy from the Church 
of England in the sixteenth century, nor the severance of the 
Evangelical from the Lutheran party in Protestant Prussia, 
can for a moment be compared with it. Both of these, with 
all the other secessions of which ecclesiastical history makes 
mention, had some pica of conscience and purity of doctrine, as 
well as of discijdinc, to urge. But the disruption of the Kirk 
of Scotland arose out of mo diversity of opinion in regard either 
to the creeds or to the constitution of the body so torn. The 
scceders took with them the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the Catechisms, and the government by Kirk Sessions, Presby- 
teries, Synods, and a General Assembly, of the Church which 
they abandoned. The party abiuidoned rebiined all tliesc in 
their integrity ; and, as usually happens in like cases, a spirit 
of rancour was kindled between them immediately, which be- 
came bitter in proportion to the shadowy nature of the barrier, 
which, when regarded in a spiritual and not a political point of 
view, was thenceforth to divide them. It was a great misfortune 
to Scotland, this schism ; and it threatens to be an enduring one. 

As to Chalmers — though bis biographer strives to make it 
appear that in the answer of a good conscience he found perfect 
peace — there is palpable evidence even in the work now before 
us, that he was never the same man «ngain. He hdt tliat, in 
pursuing an unattainable object, be had sacrificed much good 
that lay within his reach. He had become the leader in a 
rebellion against not the Church alone, but all the principles and 
opinions of his earlier life. He continued for a while to labour 
with his pen as diligently as before ; and being nominated to the 
twofold office of Principal and Theological Professor in the 
Free Church College, he taught, during the winter months, pretty 
much as he used to do when occupying the Divinity Chair in 
the University of Edinburgh. His summers were chiefly spent 
in travel ; mostly canvassing in behalf of Free Church funds— 
now and then in search of health and recre^ltion for himself. 
But there is no biding the fact that everything was done under 
the pressure of great mental despondency.* Even his exertions 
to Christiaaizc the neglected closes of the Scottish 
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metropolis, though vigorously and, up to a certain point, success- 
fully made, were not made in the spirit of hopeful and joyous 
faith which characterised similar efforts both in Glasgow and 
St. Andrew’s. In a word, Chalmers does not appear to have been 
quite at peace within himself — it seems certain that, in spite of 
the wonderful liberality of the body to which he belonged, he 
never reposed any confidence in the voluntary principle as an effi- 
cient instrument for extending Christianity through the land. 

On the 7th of May, 1847, Chalmers re-appeared in London. 
He had"' withdrawn himself of late almost entirely from Church 
business, but, being invited to appear as a witness before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which had been appointed to 
inquire into the refusal by certain landed proprietors of sites for 
Free Churches, he undertook the journey, and stood it well. 
He has given in his diary a rather ludicrous account of his ex- 
amination by Sir James Graham, in the course of which he 
appears to have thrown out a good deal of gratuitous abuse of the 
Church of England. But we need not stop to point out incon- 
sistencies at this period cither in tlie words or deeds of one 
whose more vigorous days had exhibited so many inconsistencies. 
If he satisfied nobody else, he delighted his Free Church ad- 
herents. Though no longer the lion that he used to be, he was 
still covoted and raresstid by a large circle in tlu^ metro])olis. He 
preaclu'd in the Mary-h*-bone Chapel, and his note-book contains 
this entry : — * The Church thin when we first entered ^t, but 
becoming full, with a good many in the passages, before I began.* 
There is no further notice of the crowding of the great and the 
scientific to listen; and he finds leisure to dine quietly in the 
coffee-room of the Athenmum, at the same table with Dr. 
Whewcll. Of course a man of Chalmers’s temperament could 
not but be conscious that the sphere of his usefulness was nar- 
rowed. But the effect seems to have been to subdue and humble, 
not at all to irritate or sour his spirit ; he was pleased with every 
mark of attention shown to him, and made a record of it. He 
remained barely a week here, and then returned, home by way of 
Oxfonl aivl .Glpucestcr. On the 30lh of May he wrote to his 
sister, Mrs. Morton, a letter which, though finished and dated^ 
he never folded up. 

^lle went out,’ says Dr. Hanna, < after writing this note into tbe 
garden behind tho house, sauntering round w'hieh he was overheard by 
one of his family, in low but earnest tones, saying, “ Oh, Father! 
heavenly Father ! ” On returning to the drawing-room he threw him* 
self into his usual reclining posture. During the evening, ^ if 
had kept his brightest smiles and tenderest utterances to tne last' atid 
fdt his own, he was peculiarly bland and benignant. 1 had seen 
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him frequently,” says Mr. Grennel, ‘‘ at Fairlie, in his most happy 
moods, but I never saw him happier. Christian benevolence beamed 
from his countenance, sparkled in his eye, and played upon his lips. 
Immediately after prayers he withdrew, and, bidding Ids family re- 
member that tliey must be early to-morrow, he waved his hand, saying, 
A general good night.” * 

About eight o’clock next morning a neighbour, who had ex- 
ported to receive from him a packet of paj>crs, sent to imiuirc 
whether they were ready. The housekeeper, who had been long 
in the family, knocked at liis door, without, as it seemed, making 
herself heard. She opened it, spoke, received no answer ; threw 
wide the window-shutters, and approaclied tlie bed. He sat in 
a half-rccumbent position, with his head reclining upon the 
pillow, quite dead. 

Such was the sudden but calm termination of a career as l)ril- 
liant, as vari<‘d, certainly as eccentric — perhaps as useful — as has 
ever been run by one placed in the comparatively humble station 
of a Scottish Presbyterian minister. That popular enthusiasm 
made at the time a grcjit deal too much f)f Chahnors his wannest 
admirers will now, we suppose, acknowledge. His stjlo is 
generally turgid, often confused, unnce(‘ssarily disfigured by un- 
couth phrases and words coined for the non<*(‘, and remarkable* 
for nothing more than the perpetual repetition of soiiici favourite 
idea in terms which seem intended to create in the unoi)sorvant 
reader^a jiersuasion that new truths arc l)rought before him. Hut 
there is a potency in it, notwithstanding, which carries us along 
— often indeed against the better pleadings of our judgment. 
In truth, w'c consider him one of the poorest rcasoners, hotJi as a 
moralist and a divine, that ever strove to convey his own views 
of things to the minds of others ; and of his political economy 
experience has long since shown that it is both based and built 
up upon a delusion. Of his gigantic powers as a pulpit orator 
there can, indeed, be no doubt ; there was a fervour in his manner, 
a persuasiveness in his tones, a charm even in the c<iar.sc l*jf(; 
accent, of which he never got rid, that arrested the attention and 
kept it fixed on the preacher all the time that he was sjicaking; 
and if at the close of the discourse the auditors ^omefimes failed 
of determining the exact point which it was designed to cstablisli, 
they never separated without having recrcivcd a strong general 
impulse to good. Nor was his influence less effective in private 
conference than in public appeals. Whatever he took up, lie took 
up in earnest, and there is a magic in earnestness which riircly 
fails of going much further with such ft* observe it tliaii any 
extent of argument — be it ever so logiosl* , 

Of the posthumous works which, bis . son-in-law has been 
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induced to publish, we cannot on the present occasion say much. 
The general impression made upon our minds by a laborious 
perusal of them, is that as far as the literary reputation of the 
author is concerned, they had better have been suppressed. 
Except two volumes entitled Institutes of Theology — a third made 
up of notes on Butler s Analogy, Paley’s Evidences, and Professor 
Hill’s Divinity Lfcctures — and a volume of Sermons, there is little 
or nothing to reward a second perusal. His 1 )aily Scripture Read- 
ings, ill tliree volumes, show that during the last ten or twelve years 
of his life he never permitted twenty-four hours to pass without 
making annotations on some portion of the Bible; while his 
Sabliatli Scripture Readings, in two volumes, are made up of 
reilections and pniyers all arising out of an exercise substantially 
the same. VVe doubt whether the writer of these very pious, 
though sometimes not very profound luc ubrations, ever intended 
them to iiujet other eyes than bis own. The ‘ Prelections,’ though 
doubtless very usfd’ul for the purposes of Class instruction, which 
they were intended to serve, ])ut in no claims whatever upon 
jniblic attention, either for originality of idea or gi'ace of illus- 
tration. Moreover, whatever in them was of anv real value had 
already bc‘en enibodunl wwd for word by the author in the 
Second Book of his Christian Institutes. But the enor of re- 
dundancy, which always blemished the style of Chalmers, appears 
to have lallen in rc*gard to more than style upon his biographer. 

l^lie Institutes of Theology arc set forth in four books — of 
which the. first is introductory, dealing with Ethics and Meta- 
physics in the abstract; the second, a treatise on Natural Tlmo- 
logy ; the third, an enlargement of the old Essay on the Evidences ; 
and the fourth, a sort of Dissertation on the Subject Matter of 
Christianity. In the treatment of these topics Chalmers seldom 
pretends to introduce what is absolutely new ; but whenever 
he d<K?s venture out of the beaten track, he loses himself. For 
example, in considering the existimee of moral right, he denounces 
at once the theory of Expediency, and that conclusion which 
resolves virtue into an observance of the law of (Jod. Of 
cxiurse, there remains for him no alternative except to fall back 
upon ‘ the moi>il sense ’ — though he endeavours to conceal his 
object in a multiplicity of wonls which, if they do not mean this, 
mean nothing. What can the reader make of such a statement 
as the following ? — ‘ In the Divinity alone it is that virtue has its 
fountain-head and its being — not, however, in the fountain-head 
of the Divine Will ; but higher than this, and superior to this, m 
the fountain-head of the Divine Nature/ In the Divine Nature 
there can be neither virtue nor vice. There is absolute perfec- 
tion<-*a state quite apart from any in which either virtue or vice 

can 
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can prevail. For the very term virtue means a successful effort 
to conform a fallible nature to some standard higher than its 
own; and this, if it be not produced by a ‘moral sense, ^ or 
instinct to good, can spring only from a knowledge, more or less 
perfect, of the will of the Supreme rewarder of virtue and 
punisher of vice. 

Chalmers was a man of genius. His faculties were large, 
though ill-regulated. His impulses were stronger at all times 
than his judgment, and his language more fluent than his ideas. 
As a scholar he was very defective. Even in the ‘ Daily Scrij>- 
ture Readings’ this fact is continually forced upon us. As for 
example, in the wonderment which he expresses at page 98 of 
vol. i., in regard to the causes from which the antipathy of the 
Egyptians to shepherds, in the days of Josepli, could have arisen ! 
— ^and his method of handling the character and proceedings of 
Balaam, especially withi reference to the sacrifice by that im- 
postor of seven bullocks and seven rams 1 1 But to counterbalance 
these defects, Chalmers possessed energy, patience of labour, and 
an enthusiastic love of truth, which he might fail to overtake, at 
times, both in theory and in practice, but which he never ceased 
to follow throughout the whole of his career. He was a great 
man, and has left a stamp upon the character of the age which 
will not be easily effaced. 

We are happy to conclude in the words of a highly esteemed 
dignitary of tlie Episcopalian Church in Scotland — the Dean 
of Edinburgh. His ‘ Biographical Notice,’ read soon after 
Chalmers’s death to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, well dc- 
sen^ed to be published in a separate form. The main objects 
and honours of the doctor’s career are thus elegantly stated in 
its last page : — 

‘ His greatest delight was to contrive plans and schemes for raising 
degraded human nature in the scale of moral being. The favourite 
object of his contemplation wus human nature attaining the highest 
perfection of which it is capable— and, as that perfection was mani^ 
fested in saintly individuals, in characters of g^eat acquirement adorned 
with the graces of Cliristian piety. His greatest sorrow was to 
contemplate masses of mankind hopelessly bound tuvibe*and misery 
by chains of passion, ignorance, and prejudice. As no one more 
firmly believed in. the power of Christianity lo regenerate a fallen 
race, — as faith and experience both conspired to assure, him that the 
only effectual deliverance for the sinful and the degraded was to bo 
wrought by Christian education, and by the active agency of Christian 
instruction penetrating into the haunts of vice aifd the abodes of 
misery ; — these acquisitions he strove to for all his beloved 
countrymen ; for these he laboured, and fbr these he was willing to 
spend and be spent. From the fields of earthly toil and trial he has 
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been removed, and he has entered into his rest. The great business of 
Christian benevolence, and the contest with ignorance and crime, are 
left in other hands. But his memory will not die, nor his good ex- 
ample in these things be forgotten. His countrymen will do his 
memory justice. Of the thousands who were assembled to witness the 
funeral procession which conveyed his earthly remains to the tomb, all 
felt conviction that a Great Man had fallen in Israel, — that a Scotch- 
man had gone of whom Scotland might be proud,— a Scotchman who 
had earned a name in his country’s annals, and a place in his country’s 
literature, which will not pass away.’ 


Art. VI . — Memoirs of the Right Honourable Henry Lord 
Langdale. By Thomas Duffus Hardy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 852. 

W HEN Curl], the piratical books<^ller, gave the first ex- 
ample of publishing the Lives and Letters of persons 
recently deceased, Dr« Arbuthnot pleasantly called him a new 
terror of death ; but such works as that now before us are worse 
than Curll’s inflictions. Curll had but one victim at a time. 
Mr. Hardy kills many birds with one stone. The first and 
greatest sufferer is, of course, poor Lord Langdale himself. Mr. 
Hardy’s blind and bungling partiality for ‘ his lamented master’s ’ 
memory has contrived to render him often ridiculous, and occa- 
sionally something worse, and he has raised or revived some 
questions of a personal character which will not, we think, insure 
from the public the encomiastic solution at which Mr. Hardy 
has himself arrived. 

We have in the next place to complain that, by publishing the 
private letters of third persons which he happened to find in Lord 
Langdale’s papers, he has, as we think, wantonly and unwarrantably 
invaded the confidence of private life. For instance, he discovers 
amidst the rubbish of Lord Langdale’s closet a dozen letters 
or notes written by Sir Francis Burdett, one of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
earlier friends and benefactors, in those turbulent days in which 
he was so hot and so rash in that line of radical politics which 
he afterwards ts signally repudiated. These letters are (except 
one to be hereafter specially noticed) for the most part mere 
familiar gossip and of no curiosity or importance; but Sir 
Francis’s party-zeal sometimes bursts forth with a violence 
which, if he had remembered it in after days, bis good sense 
would have regretted, while the idea — could it have occurred to 
him— its beiiig published for history, would have revolted 
equally his good nature and his good taste. Mr. Hardy may 
probably have meant no barmy and he may possibly not appreciate 
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exactly the indelicacy of such a publication ; but it may not be 
amiss to remind him for his future guidance, that in point of law 
neither Lord Langdale himself, nor his representatives, had any 
right to publish Sir Francis Burdett’s letters. The law on this 
point is clear and settled. The material substance of a letter 
belongs to the person to whom it is addressed, but the pro- 
pert\ of the mental production, especially as regards publication, 
and, above all, publication for profit, remains in the original 
writer. If, therefore, Mr. Hardy had not asked and obtained the 
consent of Sir Francis Burdett’s representatives to the ]>ubli- 
cation of these letters, we are sorry to acquaint him that ho is 
just as much a pirate as the aforesaid Curl). 

A third complaint is that there are many individuals still living 
— some of them of high rank and eminent stations — some of our 
own, but more of opposite politics — whom, because they happened 
to fall in with Lord Langrlale in their passage through life, Mr. 
Hardy assumes a right to drag into his volumes, and to handle them 
with as little ceremony, as little delicacy, and often as little know- 
ledge of their personal history, as if they had been dead a hun- 
dred years. But of living men we suspect that Mr. Hardy will 
be himself the greatest sufferer, and will find that he has ex- 
changed a respectable though humble and somewhat dusty repu- 
tation as an antiquarian, for the ridicule of having in this work 
left behind him a record of more presumption and ignorance — 
leavened, we fear, by a little personal spite and bad faith — than 
we remember to have seen in a work that affected to be histdricaL 
Lastly, and by us most seriously regretted, is the pain whic;h 
Mr. Hardy’s indiscretion is likely to inflict on Lord Langdale’s 
family and friends. It might Idc doubted whether Lord Lang- 
dale’s uneventful and comparatively undistinguished life required 
or even justified a professed biography ; but there can be no 
doubt that jJl that can be fairly culled biographical in the work 
might have been more distinctly told in Ijalf — nay a quarter — of its 
bulk ; and the process by which it has been inflated to its present 
size is a combination of bad t;istc and bad workmanship on the 
part of Mr. Hardy — the ill effects of which must necessarily, 
though undeservedly, fall on Lord Langdale himiftilf.* But there 
is something still more serious. The dogmatic tone assumed by 
Mr. Hardy — ^the arrogance with which he challenges for Lord 
Langdale an indisputable superiority in talents, integrity, inde- 
pendence, and public services above all his legal contemporaries 
and judicial colleagues — and the utter, and indeed ridiculous in- 
adequacy of the evidence of any such pre-<eininenoe, must neces- 
sarily awaken a reacting spirit of inquiry and criticism, which, 
however temperately pursued, cannot but give pain to those whose 
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natural feelings lead them to adopt the whole extent of Mr. Hardy’s 
delusion. We, for our part, shall deal with all such points as 
gently as Mr. Hardy will allow us, and we are glad to be able to 
say at once, that, after abating the exaggerations of the injudicious 
panegyric, we find there and aliunde satisfactory evidence of the 
amiability of Lord Langdale’s private, and the general integrity 
and respectability of his professional character. We say aliunde^ 
because it is one of our main complaints against Mr. Hardy, that, 
while he swells his pages with trivial and useless details of Lord 
Langdale’s youth, he leaves us strangely unacquainted with what 
we may call the personality of the man^ and indeed seems rather 
desirous to conceal some of the most critical and influential cir- 
cumstance's of his life. 

Henry Bickersteth was bom on the 18th of June, 1783, at 
Kirk by Lonsdale, and was the third son of Mr. Heniy Bicker- 
stetli, a medical practitioner of that place, and of Elizabeth, 
sister of the late Dr. Batty.* 

Mr. Bickersteth senior was of considerable local repute, and no 
doubt of some? literature, for he published a work called ‘Medical 
Hints for the Use of Clergymen,’ of which we do not remember 
to have heard before, but its title gives us a favourable impres- 
sion of the prfictical benevolence and good sense of the author — 
and this is in some degree confirmed by a statement which we 
lun c Ijcard, that he was intrusted for many years with the per- 
sonal care of a lunatic gentleman of large fortune, for which he 
received a liberal allowance. Mrs. Bickcrstc'th belonged to a 
clever family, «and was probably both an amiable and intelligent 
woman, but Mr. Hardy’s account of her is an early example of 
tli(! absurd exaggeration with which he treats everything con- 
nected with his hero : — 

‘ TTis mother was highly gifted, and far in advance of the age she 
lived She was one of those fev; women of the perM who under • 
stood and strictly practised the rule of right and wrong. She en- 
deavoured to infiise into the minds of her children those pure 
moral and religious principles which imbued her own; and it was 
from iiKR, prineipallyj that the subject of the present memoir first 
acquired thpse^exaltcd feelings ilmt pervaded every thought and action 
ofhislife.’-i. 4. > 

For this startling encomium, which reflects not a little on poor 
Mr. Bickersteth senior, and very largely on the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities of ‘the women of the age,’ we naturally, 

* They liad five sons and two daughters : the eldest went to sea in 1 796 ; J<dm, the 
second, and Edward, the fourth sons, commenced life as clerks in die Po8fH»ffioe« but 
suliseqnently took orders ; Robert, the youngest, still follows his father's profession at 
Liverpool. The eldest daughter married the Rev. T. Cooper, rector of Coppenball ; 
and the younger, Charlotte, Uie Rev. Mr. Mayor. ^ 
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expect some kind of evidence, and Mr. Hardy obligingly sup- 
plies it : — 

< The following illustrates the probity and conscientiousness of her 
character. As Henry and his brother John, when mere children, 
were returning one evening from a visit to their grandmother, they 
found in the road a large log of wood, which they dragged home 
with considerable difficulty, thinking it 'would make an excellent play- 
thing. “ Where did you get it ? ” asked their mother, as they tri- 
umphantly showed her their prize. — “ We found it in the road,” was 
the reply.— “ Then it is not yours,*' she said, “ so you must take it 
back again, and replace it Avhere you found it.” — This lesson was 
never forgotten ; Lord Langdale often related it in after years, and 
it probably passed tlirougli his mind when he adopted the significant 
and appropriate motto “ Suum cuique^^ * — i. 5. 

This maternal admonition — never forgotten^ as Mr. Hardy 
triumphantly observes — may have checked in the future judge and 
peer a disposition, to petty larceny — but we can hardly accept it 
as a proof that Mrs. Bickersteth was ^ in advance of her age^ and 
still less that she and a ^few others ’ were the only women of the 
period who understood and practised the rule of right and wrong. 
What practising the ‘ rule of wrong ’ may mean is not very clear, 
but it sounds as if Mr. Hardy believes that all our mothers and 
grandmothers, save Mrs. Bickersteth and the nameless were 

little better than the disciples of Messrs. Peachum and Lockit. 

The young Henry was educated at the free grammar-school of 
Kirkby-Lonsdale, one of those old-fashioned foundations which 
it is now the cant to undervalue, but to which wc believe that 
England owes more in the spread of sound literature and good 
morals than to any other class of educational institutions. As 
Boswell took such pains to enumerate Dr. Johnson’s pedagogues, 
Mr. Hardy takes care to tell us that the master at this time was 
the Rev. Mr. Dobson. That is certain; but he has unfortu- 
nately not been able to determine whether the name of a local 
lecturer from whom Lord Langdale received his first notions in 
mathematics was Dawson or Steevens^ or whether indeed he ever 
received any such lessons at all, though the zealous Biographer 
has diligently consulted liis Lordship’s brother, the Rei^erend Mr. 
Bickersteth, and his schoolfellow, Professor Sedgwick ; for un- 
luckily Mr. Bickersteth’s support of the Dawson theory is only a 
* tradition^ while Mr. Sedgwick, in favour of Steevens^ seems to 
confess that lie can produce only dim recollections of a hearsay ; 
and so Mr. Hardy, after a page and a half of disquisition, pro- 
fesses to leave the matter in dubio^ though rather, we think, 
leaning to the opinion that the future Lord Langdale had attended 
neither. 

Mn 
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Mr. Hardy laments that of his boyish days few reminiscences 
have been preserved: some, however, he has fortunately re- 
covered and judiciously published : — 

^ He often use<l to visit his grandmother at Burton in Kendal, and 
one day, being there, as he persisted in going out, though the weather 
was cold and stormy, the old lady shut the door upon him, saying, 
‘‘ Henry, you make me tremble very soon afterwards he came back, 
and opening the door gently said, “ Do you tremble now, grand- 
mother ?*’ and complied with her wish to remain at home.’ — ^i. 7. 

‘ In after life,’ says Mr. Hardy, * Lord Langdale used to talk 
of his school-days.’ Only one specimen of this talk is produced, 
but that is so striking and characteristic that we readily believe 
that it could hardly be exceeded * by anything that has been for- 
gotten. It is a gem ! 

‘ Foot-ball was a favourite game, and oftjn gave occasion to broken 
shins. At the end of the field where they played foot-ball was a rail- 
ing, jind on the other side of the railing was a precipitous descent to 
the river, and he said to see the way the boys jumped over the railing 
and rolled down the descent after the hall was astonishing.^ — i. 8, 9. 

These are the great judge’s own words ! — now placed beyond 
the reach of oblivion by the diligent and appropriate care of a 
keeper of our National Records. — Mr. Hardy has also recovered 
one, and but one, he laments to say, of his Lordship’s schoolboy 
letters, which qf course he gives in extenso^ but of which our 
readers will perhaps be satisfied with our assurance that the pith 
is, that at the summer examination of 1797 he obtained a prize 
for Latin translation, and that, pending the decision, the boys 
were in great excitement, and made a violent noise — but when 

♦ the masters came into school all was quiet in a moment/ 
— i. 9. 

Henry left school in 1797, and was apprenticed to his father, 
who was resolved that he should ‘ enter the shop^ a phrase which 
Mr. Hardy’s elegance translates into, should be ‘ brought up to the 
medical profession^ but which we prefer, as it tells plainly, what 
Mr. Hardy seems to wish to sink — the particular clepartmcnt of 
the profession followed by the old gentleman. 

In that shop Henry ^served for a year, when his father sent him 
to London to extend his medical studies ; a resolution on the part 
of Mr. Bickersteth senior which entitles him to the special appro- 
bation of Mr. Hardy, for having (i. 11)— 

* felt that parents were bound to give their sons every possible ad- 
vant^e in the profession or business for which they are destined.’ 

A noble resolution, which, as Mr. Hardy evidently thinks, places 
Mr. Bickersteth, like his wife, as in advance of his age ! 
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This resolution, though a superior man might no doubt arrive 
at it on general principles, is however the less surprising in Mr. 
Bickers tc til’s ease ; for his wife^s brother. Dr. Batty, who had 
originally begun his medical career in Mr. Bickersteth’s shop at 
Kirk by Lonsdale, was now practising in London, and was willing 
to receive his nephew into his family, and to superintend fuid 
forward his education. 

Young Bickerstetli seems to have been a diligent student and a 
very anxious speculator as to his own future fortunes ; and 
accordingly, about 1800, he began to consider to which branch of 
the profession he slu.uld finally devote himself. This question 
became the subject of some dutiful and, considering the writer’s 
age, judicious letters to his parents. Though rather opjiosed to 
his father’s predilection for the apothecary line, he was not 
insensible to its immediate advantciges, and referred himself to 
his derision ; but, before the point was settled, he removed, by 
the advice of Dr. Batty, in the autumn of 1801, to Edinburgh, 
to pursue a general medical education. 

Here, besides following the various courses of lectures with 
assiduity, he became a member of a Medical Debating Society, 
in which he took a lively interest, and ‘ was a frequent and good 
speaker being, as Mr. Hardy with his usual felicity adds, ‘ very 
energetic yet eloquent — qualities which, if he ever ]>ossessed, 
he showed little of at the bar, and nothing at all, as Mr. Hjirdy 
himself admits, when a member of the House of Lords. 

A hundred and thirty pages are filled with letters wdiirh lie 
addressed to his friends at home from Edinburgh, or to liis 
friends in Edinburgh from home — some personally critical on 
the various professors,* some on medical debates and theories, 
some puerile, all prosy — such as do no discredit to a student of 
barely eighteen years old — but the publication of wliieh is a 
gross abuse of private confidence, and a sad exhibition of the art 
of book-making. The only point of these tedious epistles worth 
noticing is the diary of a walk with his brother Robert through 
the Lake district, which, says Mr, Hardy, 

* is so graphically written and so excellent a guidi^booft fbr a similar 
touTy that I think it right to insert it in this book.*— i. 80. 

And he does so bodily. Now we will venture to assert that 
nothing was ever less graphicy nor, to a tourist, could be less use- 
ful, than these loose notes which Bickerstetb, no doubt, made for 
the mere amusement of his family, in whose custody they probably 

♦ There is one, particularly coarse and unjust, upon one ot those yentlemen, still 
living and generally res))ected both for his eminent abilities and amiable character. 
Mr. Hardy’s raking up this trash is quite unjustifiable. 

remained 
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remained forgotten by the writer. It is very unfair to mix up 
the reputation of Lord Langdale with these juvenilities ; which 
wo only notice for the sake of Mr. Hardy’s grave suggestion that 
his Life of Lord Langdale may also serve as a Handbook to the 
Lakes, In truth the work appears to us quite as good for the 
one purpose as for the other. 

Bickers teth was suddenly recalled from Edinburgh (without a 
degree) to attend to the business in Kirkby Lonsdale, during the 
absence of his father in London — ‘a grievous,’ he says, ‘but 
nec essary sacrifice.’ He it seems found little to do, and that 
little was listlessly done ; and the result of this experiment was 
his decided distaste for the apothecary line : — 

‘ ITc wrote to Mr. Henderson from Kirkby Lonsdale in anything but 
a health fill tone of mind. He was evidently disgusted at being 
removed from the studies and friends he Iftved at Edinburgh, to be 
buried alive in a remote country town, and chained to the mere j)rac~ 
tire of a profusion he absolutely disliked.* — i. 95. 

It was about this period, and with these views, that he decided 
on going to Cambridge, where he was entered of Caius Col- 
lege, 22nd of June, and came into residence in the last days of 
Octobc^r. 

The pecuniary means of the family seem to liavc been very nar- 
row — little more than the produce of a small shop and local prao 
tice — with, as we have heard, the profit on the care of the lunatic ; 
and Mr. 1 lardy gives, with a candour that contrasts oddly enough 
with his general silence on all personal sul)jects, many instances of 
the difficulty in wdiich they all were for matters and sums com- 
paratively inconsiderable — a few nightcaps, a suit of mournings 
sums of 10/., 20/., and 30/., soli<*ited under the pressure of 
absolute necessity, even after Bicker sfeth was called to the bar I 
But we arc not sorry for these revelations ; the tender reluctance 
of the struggling youth to press upon his family, and their pain- 
ful endeavours to supply his necessities, are the most amiable 
circumstances that the work records. We by no means wish 
to hohl up JJifkcrsteth’s ultimate and most unexpected success 
as an encouragemeut * to wild speculation in the lottery of 
life, but a useful lesson may be learned from the resolution, 
the patience, the economy, and the honourable pride with which 
he bore and conquered such spirit-breaking difficulties. 

At Cambridge, however, he found assistance in one, and after- 
wards another, of those scholarships which the prospective wisdom 
and charity of pious founders have provided for such cases, and 
which have helped forward so many eminent ornaments both of 
our Church and State. It was chiefly these scholarships that 
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enabled, and the prospect of a fellowship (at length obtained) 
that encouraged poor Bickersteth to pursue the career that led 
him to wealth and honours. 

The entry of his matriculation — which states merely that having 
been educated in puhlicd scliola de Kirkby Lonsdale sub magistro 
Dobson per sexemiium^ annos natus xx admissus est — slides over 
the unusually long interval between Mdgister Dobson and Caius 
College ; but it is obvious that four or five years of London 
life, Edinburgh studies, and provincial practice, must have 
placed him far in advance of all the men of his year in everything 
but school classics, and even in these we may be sure he was not 
deficient. He had read — as we know from a private letter to an 
early friend, Mr. Swainson, which we have seen — Virgil, Horace, 
and Cicero, at school ; how much of them we know not, but he 
was probably well giounded in Latin; and we find that for 
many months before he went to Cambridge he had * worked hard 
at Greek^ to ensure himself a decent collegiate rank. — (i. 112.) 
We notice the comparative maturity of his age when entering at 
Cambridge, for the sake of an observation wluch he makes to 
Mr. afterwards Dr. Henderson — his chief correspondent — and 
which Mr. Hardy calls humorous — 

‘ Yesterday I entered college. You would laugh at the mummery 
and nonsense of this place. Every student decked in a square-topped 
cap, and a flowing gown ; such regular attendance required at cliapel 
and the dinner-table ; gates locked upon men of seme / at a particular 
hour, &c.* — i. 128. 

It seems strange that he and Henderson should not have been 
prepared for caps and gowns, chapels and dining halls, at an 
English University ; and, however a medical student, who had 
been for four years his own master in London and Edinburgh, 
might have disliked finding Agates locked on men of sensed a 
^ man of sense ^ might have been expected to perceive at once 
th^t the rule was made for ^ men ’ jn a totally different condition 
both of age and experience, and that the habitud of Great 
Windmill-street and the Canongate was an anomaly in the quiet 
walks of Caius. 

Bickersteth seems to have remained at College the remainder 
of Michaelmas term, that is, about six weeks ; but while spend- 
ing the Christmas holidays with Dr. Batty in London, he had a 
serious fit of illness which delayed his return to Cambridge : — 

* Fortunately, however, about this time Dr. ilfotty was requested by 
the Earl of Oxford to recommend him a physician to travel with his 
fitmily in Italy. Dr« Batty well knew h& nephew’s fitness and quali- 
fications for such an office, {?} and considered that it would be an 
admirable thing for him to commence life under the auspices of so 

kind 
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kind and influential a patron^ while, at the same time, the change, he 
knew, would be highly beneficial to his health. Accordingly, having 
received the consent of his parents, Mr. Bickersteth left London on 
the 31st of March, 1803.’ — i. 160. 

And after passing through France at the feverish moment that 
preceded the rupture of the peace of Amiens — not ill-described 
in three or four letters to his friends at home — he joined the 
Oxford party at Florence on the 4th of May, 1803. 

This was assuredly the first step in Lord Langdalc’s good 
fortune. It was no doubt ^ an admirable thing for him to obtain 
so irfluential a patron^ — but, strange to say, after this single 
statement, Mr. Hardy never once admits, but, indeed, vehemently 
denies, that Lord Langdale had any obligation whatsoever to 
the influence or patronage of any man, and maintains that he, 
alone of all his contemporaries, rose to a high position by his 
own unaided and independent efforts. The subjoined paragraphs, 
which follow' the announcement of BicSersteth’s arrival at Flo- 
rence, are, however, very nearly the whole of what Mr. Hardy 
chooses to tell us — from first to last — of Mr, Bickerstetb’s 
acquaintance and connexion with the Oxford family : — 

‘ Edward, fifth Earl of Oxford, was born 20th of February, 1773. 
He was the eldest sou of the Hon. and Rev. John Harley, Dean of 
Windsor, and Bishop of Hereford, and succeeded his uncle, the fourth 
earl, at a very early age. In consequence of friendships formed at the 
university, Lord Oxford quitted the political party to u'hich his family 
had been for tw'o generations attached, and was a steady Whig for the 
greater part of his life. Nearly at tlie end of it, his dislike to the 
repeal of the corn-laws converted him into an adherent of the Pro- 
tectionist policy. 

^ Lord Oxford’s friendship with Mr. Bickersteth began in 1803, and 
w'as warm and consistent to the end of his life. He placed the most 
unbounded confidence in Mr. B. ; and in the latter years of his life 
delighted in being his guest. 

^ Lord Oxford died under Lord Langdule’s roof, after an illness of 
some duration, December 28th, 1848. His last conscious expressions 
were those of grateful affection towards his old friend, then his sondu- 
law. 

^ Lord Oxford married Jane Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. James Scott,* rector of Itchin, near Southampton. Lady Oxford 
died November 20th, 1824.’— i. 177. 

As we believe that this connexion gave, if not the first, at least 
the final colour to Mr. Bickersteth’s political opinions, nnd 
eventually to his future fortunes, it will not be here out of place 
to say something of those opinions — a point of considerable 
importance in the life of most public men, but which Mt. Hardy 
treats, as we think, very evasively. He hardly admits that 

Bickersteth 
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Bickerstcth had any politics at all, and strenuously denies that, 
such as they were, they had any influence whatsoever on his 
fortunes. The very contrary is, we may safely say, the truth — 
and the notorious truth — though, except on one occasion, which 
we shall notice presently, his life was too obscure to alfiml any 
very public demonstration of his views. He seems to have 
adopted the liberal notions which were especially in vogue in 
Edinburgh at his day; we find that his friend Henderson had 
made him a present of the portrait of Condorcet, which h(; 
carefully preserved — a circumstance that leaves no favourable 
impression of the religious or 'political principles which these 
young men then entertained. Again, when Bickersteth, by 
his residence on the Continent, had seen the actual working of 
Buonaparte’s system, he takes, in a letter to his brother, a very 
high anti-Gallican tone, from which he says, ‘ Y(m will of coiirse 
think mg jwlitics much changed — I grant it ’ (i. 193) ; and he 
adds just after, ^ I am writing you a letter full of politics^ which 
may perhaps annoy you exceedingly ’ (ib.). Again — 

‘ I understand there arc bright genii among you who have dis- 
covered that England is ruined, and the war with France unneces- 
sary; but however I may admire and adore the gentle power of 
peace, my cry should be War ! war ! perpetual war ! till this over- 
grown power is lessened Were I to tell you Jialf how patriotic 

1 am grown, you would say my enthusiasm has veered about^ and I 
was grown most prejudiced and illiberal; but, however, 1 tliiuk I am 
right, and 1 care but little about what I thought long agoJ — i. 19o-6. 

And again; we have a long letter to Dr. Henderson, strringly 
deprecating the incr(;asc of the democratic clement in our society 
and government, and the alarming preponderance which town 
population were already obtaining over that of the country. In 
short, it would seem that his continental lesson had converted 
him from any revolutionary propensities, and that he returned 
to England almost, if not quite, a Tory — certainly a Pittite. Wc 
shall see, as we proceed, tlic probable cause of a subsequent 
change of opinion. 

The Oxford family escaped from Buonaparte’s arrest by 
the kindness of the ( jueen of Etruria. They in^de •their way by 
Ancona and Venice, and thence — with frequent pauses when they 
had got beyond Buonaparte’s reach — to Vienna, Prague, and 
Dresden, till, ‘ in September, 1804, they arrived at Lord Oxfonl’s 
sc?at, Eywood, in Herefordshire, where, with the exception of a 
hurried visit to Kirkby Lonsdale, Bickersteth remained till the 
following March.’ These six months must have been a period of 
great anxiety to Bickersteth ; be was still acting as a medical 
Iriend at Eywood, and attended Lord Oxford through a dangerous 
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illness, during whieli, adds Bickerstetli, in a letter to his parents, 

‘ Lady Oxford hardly ever left his bedside ^ (i. 213). This arid 
the mention of a slight accident in a gondola at Venice are, 
we think, the only occasions on which there is any allusion to 
Lady Oxford tliroughout the volumes — a strange omission, if, as 
we have always heard, her Ladyship shared Lord Oxford’s good- 
will towards Bickerstetli ; and we shall see that when he speaks 
of his expectations from the Oxford connexion he always and 
emphatically uses the plural number, and calculates the degree 
of interest which they might exert lor him ; and wlio can be meant 
by ‘ the]/ ’ but Lord and Lady Oxford ? — there w'as no other 
grown-up person in that family. 

His medical success, on the occasion of the Earl’s illness, seems 
to have only increased his dislike to the medical profession. 
Lord Oxford exprc‘ssod himself so grateful to him as the pre- 
server of his life, that Bickerstetli had ^ no doubt that his Lord- 
ship would exert himself to procure hRn the means of extricating 
himself from a profession which he could not like’ (i. 213). 
This prospect, however, luckily failed. The object of his 
aspirations was a commission in the army ; and so far was he 
from justifying Mr. Hardy’s hyperbolical praise of despising 
and even spurning, patronage, that we find him very rationally, 
but also very anxiously, calculating and inquiring how he miglit 
best avail himself of the iniluence which he hoped Lord Oxford 
might ])ossess. He writes to his parents, lOth September, 
1805;— 

‘ By the numerous services I have rendered to Lord Oxford and his 
family ever since I first knew them, I feel myself entitled to every 
interest they can exert for me ; but politically — [Mr. Hardy qua^^es/;/’^«- 
dcntially — sjieaking, I cannot think it wortli while for me to spend all 
ray money at Cambridge, waiting for tlie chance, I have inquired about 
the interest they could exert for me in the army, and I find that they 
are connected with tw^o or three persons of the first consequence, 
and would be very happy to make any application for me. Inclee<l, so 
sanguine are they^ that they think they cimld obtain forme immediately 
a lieutenant’s commission for nothing, and afterwards assist me in 
getting advancement. If they should be able to obtain this commis- 
sion for •ni« directly, I should really like to accept it ; but if it is re- 
fused, I should t/h^e up all thoughts of the plan, for 1 am not desirous 
of going to work in uncertainty. 'J'hey Jiuve not yet applied, but 
would do so the instant I asked them ; therefore pray write to me imme- 
diately.' — i. 221-2. 

His pai*eats disapproved, and expressed some regret at ‘his 
unsteady and unsettled conduct;’ but he still urged his point 
with much earnestness, and a grave calculation of profit and loss 
— the great prize that then presented itself to him being that of 

‘ the 
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^ the possibility of becoming an aide-de^amp! His parents do not 
appear to have been persuaded ; but it turned out that the Oxfords 
coiud get him nothing more than an ensigncy — if that — and he 
seems even to have doubted tiieir zeal in his behalf (i. 234). 
Whether some vague prospect of a military life might have in* 
iluenced Bickersteth’s conversion to Mr. Pitt’s war system, which 
we have just noticed, and whether the l^^b$equent disappoint- 
ment may have turned his politics back into the old channel, 
we cannot say— but the result of the latter was that be reluctantly 
determined to stick by Cambridge — where he had still his 
scholarship, and the prospect of a fellowship. 

But here again he found that he should have some diffi- 
culty in obtaining a medical degree, and having been in his 
perplexity and distress advised by a judicious friend to adopt 
the general line of university education, and to read for a 
degree in Arts, he fortunately took that course — turned all his 
energies in that direction, particularly to mathematics — became 
distinguished as ‘ a desperately liard student ’ — ^and finally, on the 
20th of January, 1808, had the ^ good fortune,’ as he modestly 
calls it, of becoming Senior Wrangler and first Smith’s Mathe- 
matical prizeman — honours great in themselves, but unusually so 
on this occasion, as his competitors were liland, the author of 
‘ Equations,’ who was second Wrangler — the present Bishop of 
London third — and Professor Sedgwick the fifth. Bickersteth’s 
age may have given him some advantage over his competitors, 
but the distinction was remarkable. Mr. Hardy notes as a 
curious circumstance that there were at the same time on the 
Bench four Judges who had attained this double honour — Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Chief Baron, in 1806 ; Lord Langdalc, Master 
of the Rolls, in 1808; Sir Edward Alderson, one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer, in 1809 ; and Sir William Maule, one of the 
Justices of the Common Pleas, in 1810. 

After this success Bickersteth had no great difficulty in de- 
ciding on the law as iiis profession : he entered himself at the 
Inner Temple in April, 1808, and brought to his new studies the 
same sagacious diligence that had distinguished him at Cam- 
bridge. In the beginning of 1810 be became a pupil •of Mr. 
Bell, first an equity draughtsman, and afterw%r/ls a Chancery 
lawyer of the first eminence. There is no hint given how Bick- 
ersteth contrived to bear the expense of this tuition, for be had 
nothing, it seems, at this time but his junior fellowship at Caius, 
worth, he says, 30/., and the small sums painfully doled out to 
him by his family. It is possible that Mr. Bell, who was also 
a Westmoreland man, may have lowered, or even wholly remitted 
the usual fee of one hundred guineas, for in one of his letters to 

his 
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his father, in which he hints that Bell does not take much 
trouble about him, he adds, that he always expresses ^ great 
gratitude to you ' (i. 246). 

^ On this slender thread of connexion Mr. Hardy hangs a long 
biographical notice of Mr. Bell, exhibiting some additional 
specimens of inaccuracy and absurdity which, though they have 
nothing to do with Lord Langdale, are too characteristic of Mr. 
Hardy and his book to be passed by. After repeating a good, 
but not a true, story, that when George IV. asked, upon the 
Vice-Chancellorship of England being vacated by Sir A. Hart, 
who was fittest for the office, his Majesty was told that the 
soundest lawyer in Westminster Hall was a gentleman who 
unfortunately could neither write^ walk^ nor speak — alluding to 
Bell’s execrable handwriting, constitutional lameness, and strong 
northern accent — Mr. Hardy proceeds to say that — 

‘ Sir Lancelot Shadwell was preferred to Mr. Bell on account of his 
politics. Liberal principles had not as yet won the £ivour of tlie Go- 
vernment, and Mr. Bell was passed over.* — i. 242. 

All this is unfounded. Politics, in the general sense of the 
term, had nothing to do with Sir L. Shadwell’s promotion : he was 
as a lawyer reputed fully adequate to the duty, and experience 
confirincd that opinion ; but he happened also to be an intimate 
connexion and friend of Lord Ripon, then (1827) at the head of 
a compound ministry^ which were so far from excluding liberal 
principles^ that his Cabinet included Lord Lansdownc, Lord 
Carlisle, and Mr. Tierney ; and it is well known that a Chief 
J udgeship was pressed on Mr, Brougham, whose politics were at 
least as liberal as Mr. Bell’s — and rather better known. 

W hen Mr. Bell, at about the age of 65, gave up his court 
business and confined himself to chamber practice, most people 
a(!co unted for it on the Solve senescentem principle. But such a 
c:ommonplacc motive does not satisfy Mr, Hardy. 

‘ One of the circumstances that redounds greatly to Mr. Bell’s 
honour is the fact tliat he retired from the open practice of his pro- 
fession while still in good Jiealth and full business, in order to give his 
juniors a sharedn the practice which would otherwise have continued 
to fall into his haiidiA’<' ^i. 243. 

This would have been a degree of promiscuous philanthropy 
of which we believe no lawyer was ever before suspected. 

Here, also, Mr. Hardy introduces in honour of Mr. Bell a jeu 
d’esprit — which he however garbles, and of which he knows ndt 
either the author, or the occasion, or the gist. It happened that 
Mr. Vesey, the reporter, being suddeifly c^led out of the Coiirt of 
Chancery, requested Mr., now Sir George Rose, to take a note of 

the 
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the argument, which he did, accurately enough, it is said, in the 
following lines ; — 

t ‘ Mr. Leech made a speech, 

Angry, neat, and wrong ; 

Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was right, but dull and long ; 

Mr. Parker made that darker 

Whicli was dark enough without ; 

A/r. Cooli quoted his hook ; 

And the Chancellor said^ I doubt.’ 

Besides some minor mistakes Mr. Hardy has transmuted the two 
last lines into a limping compliment to his friend Air. Bell — 

‘ Mr, Bell spoke so well 

That the Chancellor said I doubt,'* 

Air. Bell w'as not in the cause, nor of course in the original 
rhymes, and the praise of having spoken ‘ so well that tlic 
Chancellor said I doubt ’ loses the best point of the epigram, for 
whether Air. Bell or any one else had spoken ill or well, tlic Chan- 
cellor w'ould have been equally made to say ‘ I doubC But the? 
strangest part of Mr. Hardy’s blunder in this trivial matter is the 
proof it affords that the biographer of Lord Langdale and the 
severe censor of Lord Ehlon’s judicial character has n<;vcr takiai 
the decent trouble of reading Air. Twiss’s Life of the great Chan- 
cellor — for in that work is to l^e found a nearly genuine copy of 
the verses : the version we have given is sliglitly different but 
more exact. 

Air. Hardy concludes his biographical sketch by an account of 
Mr. Bell’s death and burial, which becomes ludicrous by his 
bungling pedantry. 

‘Away (say.s Mr. Hardy) from the strife of Courts and the fumum 
strepitumque liomte ’ — 

— we expect, of course, that he is about to say that his friend 
passed in rural repose the evening of his life. Not at all. Air. 
Bell died in Bedford Square, on the 6th Feb. 1836, and it was 
only his ‘ashes' that escaped the strife^ and iwisc^ and smoke of 
the toivn by having been buried at Milton in Kent — where, Mr. 
Hardy proceeds to say in the same figurativt^^vid cfassical taste — 

‘ his posterity have taken root, enjoying in digniBcd, but not useless 
seclusion, the fruits of their father’s well-spent life. 

His SALTEM meminUse juvabit* — vol. i., p. 243. 

What tliis may mean we leave to Qildipus, and return to our 
main subject. 

Air. Blckersteth now took chambers in No. 3, Fig-tree Court, 
Temple, where he lived with extreme economy, in constant and 

severe 
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severe study, supported in this long and anxious probation by 
a growing confidence in what he says everybody told him — that 
‘ perseverance must eventually succeed/ He of course mingled 
little in society, but in an early letter from the Temple, 6th of 
August, 1810, he announces to his friends in the country an 
acquaintance, which — though Mr. Hardy takes but little and 
imperfect notice of it — had, we believe, the most important 
influence on his future fortunes. 

‘ About once in two or three weeks I go to Roehampton, six miles 
from town, and stay all night at the 'Burdetts*, with whom I became 
acquainted at Florence^ and walk home again the next morning.* — 
i. 24o. 

Now, presuming th<at by ^ the Burdetts^ he meant Sir Francis 
Ilurdett, we cannot account for Mr. Hardy’s assertion a few pages 
after — 

^ During Mr. Bickersteth’s residence ahwoad he became acquainted 
with Mr. Jones BnrdetL who, on Ms return to England^ introduced 
him to his brotlier, Sir Francis Burdett, and their acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship.’ — i. 254. 

Tiiis excludes all idea of Lord OrfortFs having been the 
immediate link of acquaintance between Sir Francis and Bicker- 
steth — whereas it seems from the dattoFs own statement that he 
had become acquainted with Sir Francis Burdett at Florence; but, 
whether at Florence or in London, certain it is that it was in 
the society of the Oxfords that he made that at'quaintance ; and 
there can be no doubt that these connexions — about which Mr. 
Hardy thinks proper to make such a mystery — decided his hesi- 
tating politics, and — combined with his subsequent success in 
his profession — ^gave him among the Liberals a weight and (con- 
sideration, ivhich, on their long subsequent accession to power, 
designatcxl him as one of the foremost candidates for oflice, and 
eventually, after ,a d(day (which we shall hereafter explain), 
raised him per saltum to the Bench and the Peerage. 

VVe are by n<i means casting any reflection, either in Lord 
Langdalc’s case or as a general principle, on the reciprocating 
system of party attachments and party favours — it is inevitable in 
popular ^ovbrnii^^^n^s, and all that can be expected is tliat the 
unquestionable competence of the individual should be a condition 
precedent on the obligations of party. It is Mr. Hardy’s arrogant 
assertion of Lord Lmigdalc’s exclusive superiority over all his 
contemporaries in the qualities of independence and self-reliance, 
that forces us to remind him that none of the most eminent of those 
contemporaries — Lord Eldon, Sir Willisim Grant, Lord Gifford, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham,. LoAl Cottenham, or Lord St. 
Leonards — owed so mucii to early connexion and patronage as Lord 

. Langdale. 
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Langdale. He had already — even before he was called to the bar 
— secured and reckoned upon as likely to promote bis advance in 
life the favour of the Oxfords and ^ the Burdetts^ and that favour 
connected him with the party by which he ultimately attained a 
station to which his own not brilliant abilities would — unassisted 
— ^never have reached, nor even aspired. In all this there was 
nothing that we see objectionable: JBickersteth fulfilled the main 
condition ; he was competent — nec ultra — to the office ultimately 
conferred on him, but we cannot, therefore, allow Mr. Hardy, 
whether from blind partiality* or ignorance, to distort his friend’s 
overrated merits into an invidious reflection on everybody else — 
and needlessly too, for we repeat that Biekersteth’s personal and 
professional character w<'is sufficient to justify the favour of his 
political friends. 

We were not aware, till Mr. Hardy informed us, how early 
and zealous a partisan Bickersteth had become under this in- 
fluence. Before he was called to the bar he was, it seems, deep 
in Sir Francis Burdett’s turbulent councils, and may be almost 
called a fellow conspirator. When Sir Francis forced a reluctant 
government to take legal measures against him, we can liave no 
doubt that Bickersteth was one of his confidential advisers — he 
was the first to visit him in prison, and was the person intrusted 
to manage his quiet exodus from the Tower, by crossing over 
to Surrey in a wherry to the disappointment of a formidable 
mob which had been organised to conduct him in u triumphal 
procession through the illuminated and intimidated capital. We 
believe that this prudent resolution was formed from Sir Francis’s 
own apprehension, or perhaps from some private information, 
that a serious insurrectionary movement might have grown out of 
the intended procession ; but however that might be, we arc glad 
to conclude, from Bickersteth’s having been the person c harged 
with conveying Burdett over the water, that, he approved his 
friend’s judicious course; and the appearance that the procession 
assumed that evening — notwitbstancimg the evasion of its in- 
tended hero— showed how perilous it might have become. Sir 
Francis, to say the truth, had an inordinate love of popularity — 
was profuse of verbal violence — and not at alL?iby disking his 
own purse or even person in the way of fine and imprijmnment — 
but he was always in bis heart averse to both the immedbite 
risks and incalculable dangers of popular tuirndts ; like nil de- 
inagogues of a higher order he hated in proportion as he knew 
the democracy — and his bark teas ever toaur than his bite. Tiie 
true key to the earlier coi^duct of this distinguished, and in 
private most amiable man, seems to he th^t while very young, 
with a very large fortune^ and a very high spirit, he took to 
- , politics, 
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politics, as others do to play, racing, yachting, or the like, more 
for occupation and excitement than with any serious object ; 
and having fallen in with the dreamer Bentham and the schemer 
Horne Tooke — two men to whom from various causes ‘ the world 
was no friend nor the world’s law’ — his eager but remarkably 
ductile temper was seduced by their morbid influence into extreme 
opinions — with him hardly more than speculative, but felt and 
urged by them with all the sincerity of disappointment and rancour. 
Nor are wc quite sure that there may not have been also some- 
thing of personal pique mixed with Sir Francis’s patriotism, for 
we remember to have heard (but really forget on what authority) 
tliat he had very early in life been offended by some kind of 
neglect or repulse from Mr. Pitt; and this is rendered more 
likely by Mr. Hardy’s statement, that Sir Francis had returned 
to England in 1793, from a continental tour of some years, with 
strong anti-revolutionary impression^. Though we hold Mr. 
Hardy’s individual judgment very cheap, we can venturi to 
quote the following as jx summary of Sir Francis’s character — 
politics apart — in which all of whatever party will agree. 

^ lie died on the 23rd of January, 1844, within two days of com- 
pleting his 74lh year. As a friend, filled with benevolent impulses, 
Sir Francis llurdett stands pre-eminent. He mmht have been selected, 
not only for his ]}ersonal appearance, but also for his mental culture, 
winning address, and dignified manners, as a perfect specimen of an 
English gentleman.’ — i. 239. 

Soon after these hazardous scenes in which Mr. Bickersteth 
played a part unnoticed by the public, but no doubt duly ap- 

f reciated in his own political circle, he was called to the bar. 

le seems to have continued in great pecuniary straits, and xvas 
particularly distressed by the want of books — the tools, as it 
were, of his trade and daily bread, but which, even with the 
aid wrung from his family, he could but slowly and scantily 
acquire. He was even at one moment driven to the thought of 
abandoning the law and all that it had already cost him, and 
retiring to the humble obscurity of his Cambridge fellowship. 
This n\pdicum, however, and the prospect of an early increase 
of its amount^^^pport^ him through his despondency. He 
respectfully foit decidedly rejected, Oct. 1814, a preposition 
from his father to join him m medical practice at Liveroool, 
whither the old man had now removed^ — and manfully and roriu- 
nately persevered in the profitless and all but hopeless laboars of 
the Temple. 

It has been thought a proof of an inertness of disposition that he 
did not in this extremity seek, as so many other afterwards' eminent 
lawyers have done, some resource in the industry of the press. 

We 
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We do not feel this. It is not every able man who can write, still 
less write profitably ; and we think that, on the whole, Bickcrstetli 
made a truer appreciation both of his own talents and his pro- 
fessional interests in not being for a moment diverted by the 
small and precarious gains of subaltern literature from his great 
ultimate object. It was probably this dogged addiction to the 
forj'o unum necessarium that enabled him in better days to repay 
and more than repay to the various members of his family all 
that they had contributed to liis advancement. No doubt lie 
kept these humiliating difficulties from the knowledge of his 
usual London acquaintance, but they did not escape the friendly 
suspicion of Sir Francis Burdett, who on the 26th Nov, 1813, 
addressed him the following kind and generous letter, to the 
publication of wliich by Lord Langdales friends the stric!tcst 
delicacy cannot object. It is indeed one of those exceptional 
cases in which the right oFpublication seems reasonably to belong 
to the receiver, 

^ Dear Bickerstetii, — I have five hundred times been upon the 
point of speaking to you upon a subject I very much wished to do, 
but have been fearful of offending you ; — yet I know not why, since 
you are sure to take a thing as it is intended. Without any more pre- 
face, I am very desirous, if 1 could tell how, to serve you ; and after re- 
volving a variety of things this has occurred to me. I know tliat it is 
often of the greatest imixirtancc to a man, intlie commencement of any 
career, to have the command, in cases of emergency, of a sum of money 
— don’t be alarmed. Now, if you would allow me to be your banker 
to a certain extent, say five hundred pounds, the whole of which, or 
any part, you might draw for whenever occasion made it desirable, and 
replace it at your own convenience, I have thought this might, in tiie 
beginning of an arduous profession, be of great service to you and no 
detriment whatever to me, and, therefore, J have fiattereil myself that 
the offer, proceeding as it does from a just esteem of your character, 
would not be by you rejected : if it should not, as I have set my heart 
upon it it will not, pray write two words, — and mind, two w'ords only 
— or, rather, three — I accept it — and never further mention made of it 
between us. Now the murder is out ; I hope 1 have not done wrong. 

I am, however, confident you will take it as intended.’ 

Soon after this he began to creep into bumt^p business ; and 
in January, 1814, another of his hopes was realised by his being 
elected to a senior fellowship in his college. The emoluments, 
however small, were at that time considerable to bini. Nine 
years later (1823), he attained an upper class of the fellow- 
ship, limited to the four seniors, which, for a time, Increased bis 
income, whatever it may have previously been, by 60/. — but, 
wit turned out, to no ultimate advantage. The case was this. 
In October 1825, after Bickerstetb had been two years in his 

higher 
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higher position, the college found that a special fund, irom which 
the four seniors were paid, had so much increased that, by a 
fresh distribution, those gentlemen, instead of their extra sum of 
60/., might receive 220/. a-year each. This rate, however, dis- 
satisiied the junior fellows ; and on their complaint the share 
of the four seniors was reduced to 140/., and so it remained till 
the spring of 1830, when the junior fellows again complained of 
the injustice of this distribution. By this time Mr. Bickersteth 
had acquired a high station at the bar, and the Master of 
the college, glad no doubt to have so great a legal authority 
interested in the question, communicated the complaint to him, 
adding, however, that he need not be uneasy about it, as the 
right of the four seniors was quite clear. This, however, did 
not satisfy Mr. Bickersteth, and he desired to see the original 
grant. Even to him, eminent in the jrofession and interested 
in the question, a great reluctance teas shown about the produc- 
tion of the do(‘uments, and it was not till after much suspicious 
delay and evasion that, on the 13th of October, 1830, they were 
confident in 11 y communicated to him. On perusing them, Bicker- 
steth was con\ inced that he and his colleagues had actually been 
receiving money to which they were not entitled, and imme- 
diately set off to Cambridge to acquaint the Master and other 
seniors with this result, l^hey did not agree with him, and he was 
driven to insist on a general meeting of the fellows for the 
farther investigation of the matter. Meetings were held on the 
27th and 28th of October, where Mr. Bickersteth proved his case, 
and with much trouble got a new and proper scale of payments 
adopted ; and not contented witli that, he immediately paid back 
the whole of the excess that he had received, with four per cent, 
interest, amounting to the sum of 773/. 15^. Such is Mr. Hardy^s 
statement of the facts. 

Bickersteth’s conduct in making this restitution was no doubt 
prompted by an honourable feeling; but Mr, Hardy is not con- 
tented with saying that. He demands our admiration for ‘ a 
beautiful trait of character, — ^spirited and magnanimous conduct^ 
in which Hils# conscientious spirit sA/nes pre-eminently bright* — (i. 
299.) This laiigHage seems to us not merely cxiiggerated but 
extremely injudicious ; and as the case makes a very prominent 
feature in Mr. Bickersteth^s uneventful life and overrated cha- 
racter, we shall be excused for entering into a closer examina- 
tion of the panegyric. 

Mr. Hardy asserts that— 

‘ As soon as a doubt of the senior fellows’ right to receive this stipend 
was raised he felt uneasy^ and could not rest till he had satisfied him- 
self/-i. 294. 


Now 
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Now this seems to us not quite consistent with the facts. In 
1823, the year of his election, he received an undue esccess of in- 
come ; in 1825 that excess was suddenly more than quadrupled ; 
this produced a remmstrance from the junior fellows, in con- 
sequence of which the great excess was reduced by one half ; and 
finally, in 1830, the question took a still more formidable shape, as 
above stated. Now, is it not somewhat strange that these fluctua- 
tions of income, accompanied by successive complaints, counter- 
claims, and remonstrances, should not have excited the attention 
of any man of common sense, but especially of an astute 
Chancery lawyer, to whom this fellowship and the slightest vari- 
ation of its revenue had so long been a matter of the deepest 
interest ? Can it be truly said, that ‘ as soon as the doubt was 
raised he felt uneasy, and could not rest till it was satisfied’? 
Every fluctuation in his receipts ought to h<ave suggested a 
doubt to him ; but the doubt was as distinctly raised by others 
in 1825, as it was subsequently in 1830. liord Langdale himself 
was, it appears, far from taking, on reflection, Mr. Hardy’s 
approbative view of the matter ; he, on the contrary, thought it 
necessary to leave, in his private diarj^ a confession and apology 
as follows : — 

‘ I became one of the four Senior Fellows in 1823, and received an 
increase of stipend to the amount of 60/. a-year, without thinking that 
there was, or could be, any doubt of my right. 1 rarely attended cob 
l^e meetings, and, when I did so, ran down to Cambridge and con- 
curred in what passed upon the information 1 then received, and in the 
reliance that what they proposed w^as for the general benefit. In 1825, 
at a meeting of the Master and Seniors, it was proposed to increase 
their stipends. I asked if it was clear that we were entitled to do so. 

I was told it was ; and without looking at any document, or knowing 
the nature or particulars of the Foundation, but giving entire confi- 
dence to the Master and the other Seniors, but particularly tlie Master, 
who said he knew the Foundation, dec., I concurred in the vote of 
increase. I pretend not to justify or excuse the proceeding ; it was a 
grave fault in cdl^ and perhaps worst in myself to apply money to 
our own 1)enefit without examining the documents for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether we had authority or not — but so the case was.’ — 
i. 298. 

This acknowledgment is creditable to Lord Langdale’s can- 
dour, but it becomes provokingly ridioilous when Mr. Hardy 
ventures to add that — 

* Lord Langdale’s humility in blaming himself on this occasion [in a 
private diary!] is as beautiful as any example of that virtue in 
ancient or modem history J ! ! ! — L 299. 

The conclusion of this affair is curious, and, we think, not 
more satisfactory. A bill was filed in Chancery to compel the 

other 
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otlu'i’ seniors to make tlic same restitution which had been volun- 
tarily made by Bickersteth ; and the crause came on seven years 
later, before Bickersteth himself, as Lord Langdale, Master of the 
Rolls, wlio heard the cause by consent of the parties — a consent 
which we think ought not to have been given nor accepted in a 
case in which Lord Langdale was a virtual party, and might have 
been a real one if tlie decision had not been — as it was — against 
the restitution. Suppose that the Court had decided (as Lord Lang- 
dale’s private conscience did) that the parties should refund, the 
Master in Chancery, to whom the case would be of course re- 
ferred, might not be satisfied with Lord Langdale’s calculation of 
the excess, nor with four per cent, interest, when the legal rate 
was five^ and might, and would no doubt, we presume, by some 
supplemental process, have called him to further account. He 
was therefore virtually a party. 

We observe that, in the report of the ^ase (2 Keen, 150) there 
is no intimation either that Lord Langdale had any connexion 
with the college, or that he heard the cause bg coJiscnt. 

Mr. Hardy, by giving his Lordship’s in his Appendix, 
seems to invite legal criticism upon it ; to that we profess our- 
selves incompetent — but one point strikes our unlearned mind as 
remarkable — namely, the allowing — though, as his Lordship says, 
‘ with twy mi/cA hesitation^ — the defendants — acknowledged de- 
linquents — not only to keep the sums they had improperly 
distributed amongst themselves, but to have their costs defrayed 
out of the fund they had thus abused. 

Costs arc sometimes given to trustees when they have acted 
irregularly, but under a long practice, and without any suspicion 
of mala Jides; but liere Lord Langdale’s own memoranda show 
that the practice was recent, introduced by the actual defendants, 
ami with those evident marks of mala fides — of consciousness of 
wrong-doing — that we have noted in italics in a former page^ 
Again; Mr. Bickersteth’s restitution was right or wrong: if right. 
Lord Langdale’s judgment ought to have supported it ; if wrong, 
as his judgment decided, it was doubly wrong, for it placed his 
colleagues in a state of painful, invidious, and undeserved suspicion 
as compared •with himself, and it was probably the inducemeut 
which made the j^aintiffs enter into tlie costly experiment pf a 
Chancery suit to oblige the pther fellows to a sitnilar restitution. 
In whatever light this iddtter be looked at, we can see no groUndS 
for Mr. Hardy's description of it as ‘ a beautiful Irait of chardiH^r^ 
and ^spirited and magndnwious conducts On the cbnttaffyi' -it 
seems to us that Lord Langdale’s self-condemnation for tile, too 
easy receipt of the money was rather more gentle than 
deserved — tod much like Sancho Panza’s pejiitenti^ stripes ; that 
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Lord Langdale’s hearing the cause hy consent was at least in- 
discreet, and the worse for beings by consent in such a case ; and, 
finally, that his judgment as to the costs could only have rested 
on the assumption of long practice and honafides^ which he knew 
to be at least doubtful. 

Mr. Hardy has introduced this unlucky episode under the date 
of 1814, when Bickersteth obtained his senior fellowship, and 
to that period we now return. 

We have seen that Mr. Hardy has revealed, with needless 
details, the pecuniary miseries of Bickersteth’s position, lint h<; 
still leaves us at a loss to imagine whence his expenses at Cam- 
bridge, and for many years in the Temple, could have been 
defrayed. The small occasional remittances of his parents were 
obviously very inadequate auxiliaries to his poor fellowship. 
200/. 3 per Cents., sold out by his brother Edward (how obtaincfl 
is not stated), did not c^iite defray the stamps and other official 
expenses of the call to the bar ; and, until Sir Francis Burdett’s 
liberal offer in 1813 (and Mr. Hardy does not tell us whether it 
was accepted or not), we find no trace of any additional resources. 
Iti January, 1814, he obtained, as we have seen, his senior fellow- 
ship ; but no mention is made of what its actual value may hav(^ 
been prior to the undue increase in 1823. It could not have been 
much, for at the close of that same year we find him deploring 
the painful necessity of drawing 30/. more from his parents, 
which, however, he hopes he may bo able to repay. 

As Mr. Hardy chose to lead us through the painful portion of 
bis pilgrimage, we are soiTy that he has not exhibited also the 

E rogress of his prosperity ; it was evidently not rapid ; hut Mr. 

lardy states that before he confined himself to the Rolls he had 
attained an income of 6000/. a-year, and his loss by that resolu- 
tion, which Mr. Hardy had just before treated vaguely and 
lightly in the phrase of ‘ some cost,* he subsequently states at no 
less than 2000/. a-year. We suppose that Mr. Hardj’ must have 
what he thinks authority for this assertion — the only precise one 
in the whole book upon the subject of income ; — yet it sceim;to 
us very unlike the general course of human affairs that a man 
only of seventeen years’ standing at the bar, fortf-filur years of 
age, and rising in general estimation, should have voluntarily 
^ made such a.«|[t6rifice as 2000/. a^yeor. Mt. Hardy says that it 
was for ease health’s sake ; but as it occunoed at the very 
, period .tha^ 'Imk^stetli asked and obtained a silk gown, and as 
Mr. Har^4idds that his business in.ibe Rolls immediately and 
largely igneeased, we hesitate to bdieve, ip any such diminution 
of inconie or any equivalent inorease of leisure and relaxation. 

His friendship^ for Bwdult^ connexion through 
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him, as we suppose, with Bentham and the Radicals, induced 
him to take a very hot interest in the great Westminster 
election of 1818 — when Sir Francis was placed in a kind of 
antagonism to Sir Samuel Romilly,. and, though returned, was 
only second on the poll — a great mortification to the popular can- 
didate. Bickersteth’s conduct on this occasion seems to have 
made more noise than any other event of his life till his peerage, 
and was, it is owned, generally disapprov^. The public at large 
were disagreeably surprised at seeing a Chancery lawyer so 
entirely out of his element. The Tories of course censured 
Bickersteth’s extra- professional zeal, and the Whig members 
of both tlie legal professions were offended at his supporting 
— against their especial favourite Romilly* — not only Burdett 
but a Radical of inferior note. On this subject Bickersteth writes 
(we presume in that pri^•atc Diary which Mr* Hardy frequently 
quotes) — • 

‘ I soon felt the effects of my imprudence — not only did my business 
diminish, but persons with whom I had up to that time lived on terms 
of courtesy and good-fellowsiiip, at once grew cold to me. 1 caimot 
forget the feelings which 1 experienced in going up Lincoln’s Inu 
Hail the first time after the election was over : some of my fellow 
barristers whom I had liked, and many with whom 1 had always been 
on good terms, absolutely turned away from me. I felt this trearment 
severely, but I w'as satisfied that 1 had done right, and I resolved to 
adhere steadily to the business wliich remained to me, and trust to timr 
for getting over the undeserved reproach. I succeeded ; the cloud 
after a time passed away— my business returned — I was ag^ recog- 
nized by the men w'ho had turned from me.’ — i. 327. 

All this might have been forgotten but for Mr. Hardy’s record; 
but there must have been, we think, a very unseemly degree of 
party violence to have excited so much disapprobation, and 
prompted the penitential record of the Diary, 

As a counterpoise to this check Mr. Hardy hastens to tell us— 

‘ So highly was Mr. Bickersteth esteemed by his friends that in the 
year 1819 he. was offered, through the Honourable Douglas Kiiinaiid, 
a seat in Parliament, and to be brought in without expense; — but, to 
their gp'eafr sifipri^i^ Jj^o declined.^— ^i. 332. 

Now we believe that Mr. Douglas Kinnaird had no to offer. 
What probably he offered was a contest^ in which Bickersteito^ 
would have been beaten as Kinnaird himself ww, with,, as U 
said, considerable pc<‘uniary damage* On this offer,, whatever^f 
was, Bickersteth noted in his Piary, that if he were rich^he 
would accept it, but that his ^poverty’ wotdd liot peimt huar 

- " . 1 '■■■■• I 

* Mr. Hardy, whose acmurement* in FrenrheBem to Mual hU dull jti tibtS classics, 
•ays that *Su;'&>aaKiel RonuUy was the mm de owm ol w 
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devote himself to politics, and he therefore preferred remaining 
as he was. Though he may not have thought himself rich enough 
to waste any of his time in the House of Commons, we cannot 
doubt he must have been already making an income that j)laced 
him above ‘ poverty.’ 

Soon after this (May 1819) Sii* Francis Burdett involved him- 
self and Bickersteth in another scrape by publisliing a letter to 
his constituents on the Manchester Riots, which, beyond all 
question, was a most incendiary libel. It was written in Lei- 
cestershire, sent to Bickersteth in London, and by him con- 
veyed to the printer. Ihoceedings iiaving been threatened 
against Bickersteth, and in default of him against the printer, 
Sir Francis wrote to the Secretary of State confessing liiniself 
to be the author — and he was acconlingly tried and convicted. 
Notwithstanding the apparent manliness and candour of Burdett’s 
avowal, and the abhorrence professed by Bickersteth and the 
Benthamite school for all legal chicanery, Mr. Hardy repro- 
duces, and endeavours to justify, a quibble raised by Sir Francis’s 
counsel on the teclmicalities of the publication^ which was pushed 
to the farcical extent of bringing Bickersteth to make affidavit that 
Aehad not been in Leicestershire in any part of the month in which 
the letter was dated. We do not quairel with Mr. Hardy having 
his opinion (however inconsistent with his general doctrines) on 
the point of law — but w^e complain that he confuses and misstates 
the case, and in one point wilfully and partially. We have seen 
that Sir Francis’s motive in confessing the authorshi]) was to 
protect in the first instance Bickersteth — but our biograplier — 
unwilling to exhibit liis hero — the future judge and great law- 
reformer — as having been in jeopardy of a criminal prosecution — 
slides silently over BicherstetfC s danger, and states only that the 
menace which brought Sir Francis forward was against Mr, 
JBroohs — the printer. This may seem a trifle, but it stamps the 
character of the book — at once silly and sly. 

These were the scenes and the studies in which Mr. Bicker- 
steth was preparing to shine forth, as what Mr. Hardy thinks 
the grand characteristic illustration of his life — a daw^reformer. 
Indeed he tells that as early as bis calT il> the bar he was 
already entitled to that honourable distinction. We confess, 

' however, dial even in Mr. Hardy’s own papers we cannot dis- 
cover any claim that he had then or for very many years later to 
any such reputation, except that he was a political reformer of 
the highest or lowest Radical school:-*^ thorough disciple of 
Bdntham, who thought alt law a mere combination of nonsense 
jiuid knavery, and whose object is summed up by one of his 
.urdeut admirers, (quoted by Mr. Hardy,) in the title of the 

^great 
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^ great subverstvk.’ It may seem not improbable that the 
leader of Sir Francis Burdett’s mobs, and the publisher of his 
libels, and the echo of the Lamentations of Jeremy over the 
rotten state of human society, was in theory sufficiently subvert 
sivc — but we have many years to wait before wc can find him 
in anything like the sober character of a practical law-reformer — 
and even then lie was a very perfunctory one. 

The first we find of anytliing of the sort is that in 1825 he 
gave, before a Commission of Chancery Inquiry, an evidence 
which delighted Bentham — chiefly because it countenanced his. 
most absurd and impracticable scheme of codification* Mr* 
Hardy produces a long abstract of this evidence, which seems 
to us very commonplace, and neither to touch the real cause 
nor offer any effective remedy of the grievance. In 1827 
Mr. Bickersteth subscribed, with Mr. Joseph Parkes and some 
others, to set up the ‘ Jurist a pap^r on reform principles. 
In 1828 he, at Lord Lyndliurst’s request, was chairman of a 
committee of several professional gentlemen, who, under his 
Lordship's <lircctions, met to consider of some practical im- 
provements in the business of the Court ; finally, in June 1835, 
he drew up certain ‘Notes and Suggestions on the Court of 
Chancenjy written at the desire of Lord Melbourne f — and these 
four instances — none (unless perhaps the second) voluntary — are 
the only practical (if indeed tlicy can be called practical) claims 
that can be advanced for Mr. Bickersteth as a law-reformer. 

Ill the interval of his hero’s few and far-between appear- 
ances, Mr. Hardy pursues the history of law reform .and the 
siiccessivi* reformers of the day, written with equal malevolence 
against individuals, and ignorance or misrepresentation of the 
general subject. Wc shall select a few examples which will 
sufficiently characterise the rest. He begins with an attack on 
Lord FJdon, whose 

‘ indecision, doubts, and over-cautiousness, added to the various 
duties he had to perform in the cabinet, in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and on 
the woolsack, produced a chaos of confusion and an overwhelming 
arrear of business in the House of Lonls and in the Court of Chancery. 
Hundreds of eauses w^^re remaining to be heard ; thousands of suitors 
liad alianduned pvdfeeedings, and many wore ruiiuHl under grievous 
oppression, merely because they were unable to afford the money or^ 
the time necessary to enable them to proceed. Even those who found 
tho means and expended the money and time necessary to get thw 

* CotHfictUion, fur a country that sometimes passes 200 new laws in a year, is 
as practicable us a printed and ] effect catalo^is of the Museum Library, that receives 
an annual acldirion of 20,000 volumes. If our laws had been codifl^ at the date 
when Uciitham first proposed it, what would the code be worth now 1 
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causes read}*^ for hearing, were kept in suspense for an unreasonable 
length of time, uncertain whether they were thereafter to ])e rich or 
poor ; many from the tardy steps of justice were unable to form or 
settle their plans in life, and were kept in a state of the most harassing 
wretchedness. — This is no overchai^ed statement of the miseries at- 
tendant on the suitors of th^ Court of Chancery, but a veritable. ‘picture 
of the then state of things.* — L 349. 

This Mr. Hardy vouches for as a veritable picture of I-.ord Eldon’s 
mal-administration in 1812. Now mark ! We turn over sixty 
or seventy pages and we arrive at the first distinct appearance of 
Bickersteth as a Chancery reformer — in the Notes for Lord 
Melbourne just mentioned. We find in the third paragraph of 
those Notes the following confession : — 

‘ At the present time (June 1835) the accumulation of arrcfirs is 
not quite so great as the long illness of the late Master of the liolls, 
together with other reason?, had made it in the time of Lord Lynd- 
hiirst ; but it is considerably greater than it was m the year 1812, when 
it was considered sufficient to make the appointment of a new judge 
necessary.* — i. 424-5. 

Thus, although these reformers had been near twenty-five years 
at work — thougli an additional Law-lord had been added to the 
peerage to help the Chancellor in n[)pcal3 — though, a Vice- 
Chancellorship had been created, and men of eminent aelivity 
had filled that post — and though the Master of the Rolls liad been 
called into more regular and extensive duties — there were more 
arrears in 1835 than in 1812 ; Mr. Hardy’s ‘ veritable picture* 
of which date insults and traduces the soundest, most indefa- 
tigable, and, on the whole, perhaps the greatest Chancery la\vy(;r 
that this country has ever seen. 

We have already noticed the injustice and Inaccuracy of Mr. 
Hardy’s account of the appointment of Vice-Chancellor Shadw ell, 
but wc have a still more serious complaint as respects the suc- 
cessive appointments of Sir John Leach as Vice-Clianccllor and 
Master of the Rolls. He says : — 

‘ For services rendered the Prince Regent in obtaining evidence to 
convict tli^ Princess of Wales of adultery, Sir John L^ac|i liad been 
raised to the second judicial seat in the Court s>f«Chancery, though 
neither his legal learning nor his judgment entitled him to sueh a 
mark of distinction; he had, however, acquired a reputation for a 
knowledge of legal principles, and the more refined subtleties of 
equity practice ; and these, added to large perceptive powers w liich 
involved a facility of disentangling knotty and complicated cases, 
wore thought by the Prince Regent sufficient qualification for a judge 
of that lofty station.' — i. 376. 

And to this text he subjoins a 7 i 0 te — 
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‘ See Lord Brougham’s character of Sir John Leach, in his States- 
men of the Times of George 111. and /F.* 

Mr. Hardy’s attempt to shelter this injurious cliaracter against 
a Judge and a Sovereign under Lord Brougham’s authority is 
altogether unjustifiable. Lord Brougham’s feelings and expres- 
sions towards either George IV. or Sir John Leach, on the 
Queen’s case, were more than sufficiently bitter — but of Leach’s 
appointment he says nothing like what Mr. Hardy imputes to 
him — he does not say that Leacdi owed his promotion to 
George IV. personally nor to the cause that IMr. Hardy states — 
nor docs he in any way question the fitness of the appointments — 
but on tlic conlrary fully admits Leach’s qualifications as an 
equity judge ; — 

‘ With great quickness of parts, an extraonliiiar}" power of fixing his 
attention upon an argument, and following steadily its details, a rare 
faculty of neat and lucid statement, even cJlf the most entangled and 
coinplicaled facts, considerable knowledge of legal principles and still 
greater acquaintance with equity practice, he was singularly ignorant 
of the world, and had no kind of familiarity with the rules or the 
practict* of evhlence in the courts of common or criminal law.’ — 
Statesmen^ fit. George IV. 

Mr. Hardy adopts and ampUfios Lord Brougham’s last obser- 
vation as a disqualification of Sir John Leach for the Equity 
Jh‘nch : wc need only ask him what his model Master of the 
Rolls knew of conimon or criminal law? In truth, so little that 
Ik; refused a mix<’d Kquity and Common Law judgeship, from 
feeling his own incompetence to the latter branch of it. In 
another point, too, Mr. Hardy misrepresents Sir John Leach ; 
he says (i. »J77) that, on liis elevation to the Rolls, 

‘ He affected to believe that it was a lighter and less responsible place 
where he might enjoy the ofium cum dignitate, and that it was con- 
ferred on him more as the reward of past services than of duties to be 
perfi>rmcd. In this, as many other instances, he suffered himself to 
be deceived, because he saw more pleasure in indulging dolce far 
nitnfef and affecting the nonchalance of fashionable life. — It ne\^r 
occurred to liiin that the Master of the Rolls possessed higher rank, 
larger emoluments,., and great patronage, and that tlie public had a 
right to demand proportionate service.^ 

This, all who are old enough to remember the time know to be 
untrue, for Leach was commonly accused of being over expe- 
ditious in his work ; and he had had in fact, as Vice-Chancellor, 
nay long before at tlie bar, just the same habits of fashionable 
society which Mr. Hardy vituperates in him as Master of the 
Rolls. Mr. Hardy crowns this misstatement by some additional 
nonsense of Ids own, for he tells us that Leach thus acted (as 

he 
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he (11(1 not art) ^ from idioci'aey of mind^ — whatever that may mean 
in Mr. I lardy vocabulary. 

result of the Commission of Chancery Inquiry, before 
which Bickersteth had given evidence, was, that Lord Lyndhurst 
— then Sir John Copley and Attorney-General — undertook to 
prej)are a Bill for the reform of that Court, and with that view 
was induced to apply to Bickerstetli to know wljcther he had 
any objection to give him his opinion on the subject. In reply 
to this natural, and, as we should have thought, complimentary 
application 

‘ I told him,’ M rites Mr. Bickersteth, ‘ none whatever ; that T 
thought the subject of great public importance, and that any informa- 
tion which I possessed was entirely at the service of himself or of any 
one else tvho chose to ask for it^ whether it was the Attorney- 
General or John Williams’ — 

— John Williams (aftor^\^lrds a nobody Whig puisne judge) ha^'ing 
been a very pertinacious assailant in the House of Commons of 
Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery. Bickersteth adds, that 
the Attorney-General ‘seemed pleased with his answer, and inti- 
mated that he would cominunieate with him again, wlnc'li, how- 
ever, he did not at that tirne.^ (i. 3(58.) Any one who did not know 
Lonl Lyndhiirst’s singular amiability, both of mind and manners, 
would wonder that lie erer renewed the subject with so c hurlish 
a respondent. He .soon after, however, beeaine Chanc'cllor, and 
a promotion of King’s counsel being expec ted, Mr. BickcTstetli 
applied to be included in it. His standing in the profession 
perfectly justified tlie rcjciuest, and Lord Lyndhurst graiitt'd it, 
not merely readily, but with a degree of private courtf^sy rnoii 
gi’aeeful at least than Mr. Bickersteth’s ostentatious indiflercncc* 
between ‘ the Attonioy-General and John Williams.^ 

Before the fall of the Duke’s Government in November, 1830, 
bis Chancellor had, it seems, brought Bickersteth into a better 
temper : — 

‘ With him I never had any political relation, and about politics I 
had no communication with him ; but with respect to informs of the 
Court of Chancery he seemed desirous of knowing what T tliought, 
and of doing what on considenition appeared ^ him best and practi- 
cable. I spoke to him without disguise or reserve — he heard me witlmiit 
impatience, and without taking offence — and 1 incline to think that 
ncjthing but overcaution prevented him from doing mucli mure in tlu! 
way of reform. I have always felt grateful for the personal kindness 
which he showed me, and I am impressed with the idea that he sin- 
cerely meant wcdl fur the public.’ — i. 386. 

This, which was penned soon after Lord Lyndhurst’s first resig- 
nation, does, after all, but sointy justice to that great judge and able 
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statesman, who did more in tlie way of reform than Bickerstetli 
had talked, in all his life. And in fact, the most important mea- 
sures to which Mr. Hardy cmlcavours to attach Mr. Bickersteth’s 
name, were originated, superintended, and passed by Lord 
Lyiidhurst — Bickcrstetli’s share being that he acted, at Lord 
Tjyndhurst’s request, as cliairman of the committee of eminent 
lawyers before mentioned, whom his Lordship had requested to 
assist him witli their advice. It is but justice to add that Bickcr- 
steth a])pears ever after to have sj)oken with cordial and grateful 
regard and esteem of Lord Lyndhurst. 

Very diffeu’ent seem to have been for several years his feelings 
towards Lord Lyndhiirst’s successor. — It must strike ('very 
reader of these volumes, which affect to be in so peculiar a 
degree dedicated to the glorification of law-reform and law- 
reformers, that the iiam<‘ of Lord Brougham scarcely ap- 
])ears, and when it does, it is rather* with the imputation of 
his having b(*<*ii an law- reformer. For this strange twist 

in Bickers teth’s mind — for Mr. Hardy evidently, and, indeed, 
avowedly, writes fiv»m Lord Langdale’s notes and from recol- 
lections of his conversation — there seem to be two reasons : 
first, Bickerstt'th was an absolute Benthamite, find Bcntham — 
filwfiys paradoxical — professed to be dissatisfied with what he 
thought th(^ tameness and over-moderation of Mr. Brougham’s 
suc(‘cssive movements in the direction of law-reform. //Vused to 
think fit th(‘ time thjit Mr. Brougham^s propositions came quickly 
enough, and went fiir enough ; we thought, and experience has 
shown, fuid Lord Brougham saw — when his high office brought 
him into the pratticid handling of such cases — that very gradual 
and measured st(*j)s are not merely the safest, but fact the 
only ])r;u ticable mode of advancing — we bad almost said any, 
— but certainly any reform. Such, however, was not the 
notion of Jeremy, whose brain seems to havegrowm hotter under the 
snows of age. That there had before this supervened any mani- 
festations of a decided estrangement, wc are not told — but the 
total absence of the name of Brougham in friendly connexion 
with those of Bcntham and Bickerstetli suggests such a suspicion. 
Mr. llfirdy confesses^ indeed, that the philosophical Bentliam was 
so childish as to have tfikcn great disgust because the new Chan- 
cellor hful broken a dinner c?ngagcinent with him (i. 388) ; but 
— whatever may have been the precise cause — it is certain that 
J(*remy’s dissatisfaction with Lord Brougham burst forth very 
soon in an .abusive pamphlet, which, in spite of its violent per- 
sunfdity, hastencMl to follow the rest of that sage’s still-bom progeny 
into oblivion. 

But besides any sympathy in Bentham’s quarrel (and, in 
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truth, we do not suspect Bickersteth of any great sympathy in 
any other man’s quarrel), he certainly had a special and, as it 
appears to us, most unreasonable grievance of his own. This is 
opened by Mr. Hardy in the following j)aragraph : — 

‘ In the now Ministry, Mr. Henry Brougham had been appointed 
Lord Chancellor, and raised to the peerage : and it was currently re- 
ported that Mr. Bickersteth was to bo made Solicitor- General : and 
there is no douht of his haring been named to that office hg Jjord 
Grey^ hut opposed hy the new Chancelior, tliougli he had known him 
many years as the friend of Bent ham, as well as an earnest law-re- 
former.’ — i. 387. 

We need not say that 'wo were not in the secrets of that Cabi- 
net, but we iverenot in those days without either interest or means 
of information as to what ivas goingon, and wc C(*rtainly havei'^?/*^ 
great ^ doubt ^ that either Lord (Jroy made, or Lord Brougham 
opposed, any such noininRtion ; we even go so far as to doubt 
whether Bickersteth was so much as thought of at that time by 
any one but the circle of Benthamites. He \vas to the* public all 
but wholly unknown — we might say, unheard of — except in tins 
newspaper reports of Cliancery cases. 

Mr. Hardy goes on to say : — 

* It seems, from documents before me, that Lord Brougham 
never had a flioiight of recomiuending Mr. Bickersteth to be made 
Solicitor-Geueral, for lie had -given out that he was a Tory and was 
too much of a follower and admirer of Lord Lyndhurst to he trusted 
by the present Ministiy *.’ — u 388. 

There is no doubt that— in that curee of places where all men, 
Whig or Radical or Benthamite, who had been combined in the 
general opposition to the T^>ry Government, were ravenous for a 
share of die spoil, and proportionably offended if their patriotism 
was not rewarded by some of the good things against which and 
their possessors thay had so long declaimed — there is, we say, no 
doubt that Bentham, and probably Bickersteth himself, expected 
that the general triumpli of the Libei^al allies w'ould be marked 
by some 'prominent distinction coiifcnred on Bickerstethj but the 
truth is, that the Benthamites estimated both themselves and 
their man tOo highlj". The Grey Government had to pTo\ ide 
for more important persons, and Mr. Hardy’s palliative sugges- 
tion that Bickersteth was j)assed over as being ‘ a T^ory and 
a follower of Lord Lynd hurst,* is made the more ridiculous 
by his adding, as a further grievance, that Mr. Horne, whom 
the new Chancellor did appoint Solicitor- General, was, ‘ if he 
had any politics at all, a Tory also (i. 389) — the truth being 
that Mr, Htmae had been in I^arliament and was known as a 

moderate 
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moderate Whig, and that Mr. Bickersteth was, beyond the Rolls 
Court, scarcely known, and only as a Radical. 

The result, however, of all this was, that Mr. Bickersteth was 
jleeply mortified and offended with Lord Brougham — this breaks 
out througli every sentence of Mr. Hardy’s transcripts from the 
Bickersteth papers and of liis own incidental observations : — 

‘ Mucli as Lord Brougham had talked of and recommended law- 
reform, he did not^ when he had the opportunity^ take any active steps 
to forward it; unless, indeed, the Act for tlie establishment of a Court 
in Bankruptcy can be called his, and adjudged as a beneficial act to the 
community.* — i. 389. 

‘ If the Bankruptcy A ct was his’ V If not, whose was it? But is 
that all ? Is Hansard too modern a Record for Mr. Hardy's atten- 
tion? Did l.ord Broughjim not introduce in 18*30, before he 
was a month in office, and conduct almost to its last stage, a 
Local-court Bill ? Did he not early in V'iSl open, in a long and 
(dahoratc speech, a wid<' field of Legal Reform, and bring in three 
or four bills in furtherance of it ? Was there not a Chancery Bill 
in 1833, and anotlu'r in 1834, both introduced hy Lord Brougham ? 
And is it not notorious that he was supposed at the time to be in- 
clined to go both further and faster than his colleagues or either 
House of Parliament were likely to approve ? 

Lord Ihougliam, whether aware or not of Bickersteth’s dis- 
content, seems to have acted with fairness and kindness towards 
him ; he offered him the first judiciarollice of rank in his gift — ue. 
tlie Chief Justiceship of a Court of Review — which was 3000Z. 
a-year with a scat in the Privy (kiuneil. This, Mr. Hardy says, 
Bickersteth refused, because he disapproved the Court of Review, 
and would not attempt the responsibility of workingnit. We 
<*aniiot assert that this may not have been Bickersieth’s motive, or 
one of his motives, but we suspect that some degree of vexation at 
not liaving been sooner thought of contributed to tliis refusal. 
Again, in February 1834 a scat on the lixcheqxier Bench bec*ame 
vacant, and Lord Brougham oftdvd itto Bickersteth, with a view to 
an aiTangement for extending and improvingthe liquitv jurisdiction 
of tliat ('ourt — but Bickersteth again declined on tlie motive we 
Imivc already mentioned — viz, that lie was unwilling to undertake 
tlie ccytnmon law duties which he would also have to administer as 
n- Baron of the Exchequer, Were not these offers steps, at least, 
in the direction of that reform of which Bickersteth is now called 
the champion ? He might have reasons of his own for declining to 
lend his hand to help Lord Brougham ; but it is really too bad 
that Mr. Hardy should therefore task Lord Brougham with having 
attempted nothing. Mr. Hardy proceeds to give a very inac- 
curate account of some other proposals for filling up the Excberj[uer 
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vacancy — l)ut as it has no relation to Biekcrsteth, and introduces 
very unnecessarily the names of persons still livinjj, we pass 
it ov(T witii a general protest against its authenticity. Some 
of the statements are absolutely fabulous. 

Ill April 1834 Mr. Bickersteth appeared before tlic l^rlvy 
Council as counsel for the University of Cambridge? against grant- 
ing a charter to the London University. On this occasion, lie? 
is represented as having rehuhed Lord Brougham in answering a 
supjioscd case that the Chancellor had j)ut. Mr. Hardy says : — 

‘ It was the common belief at the time that the Chancellor 
felt much mortified amJ galled at it ; be that as it may, he certainly 
did not exhibit the sHyfitest nyfriendlhicss^ disrespect^ or leant of 
cordiality tu Mr. Bickersteth on the occasion ; and it should he stated 
in reference to this subject that, at a subsequent period of his life, 
Lord Langdah*. wlieri alluding to that part of the speech in question, 
spoke of it with regret, and .«aid, “ That answer was too sharp, but I 
was provoked to give it at the time.*” — i. 09.5-6. 

VVe have beard from persons wdu> were present on lliis occa- 
sion that they discovered nothing of rchvkcy and wc ourselves can 
see in Mr. I lardy’s own repfirt of the passage (too long to be 
extracted) nothing said by Mr. Bickcrstidli tli.at c'cmld bav(i the 
appearance of even sbarjmess, but tlie concluding tvords — 

‘ That is tlie answer I give to your Lordsliip's qurj.stion’ — 

— whicli certainly iiiigbt by gesture and tone? be swelh’d into an 
impertinence — yet, (iven if thus* aggravated, did not, as Mr. Hardy 
admits, provoke any sort of notice from Lord Brougham. But 
Mr. I lardy is so indiscreet as to add that Lord Langdale tften 
said that lie thought that speech (meaning the sujiposcd relnihe) 
was so pjgasing to King William^ v:ho dislihed Lord Brougham^ 
and liked the prerogative tone of the whole sjwech^ that it ultimately 
made him Master of the Rolls (i. 395). Well may Mr. Hardy 
descant, as he often does, on Lonl Langdalc’s modesty and even 
humility, in confessing that he owed his great judu^ial pro- 
motion to a royal caprice and a saucy ebullition of temper — 
that he himself was sorry for it. We sliall not, however, allow 
Lord Langdale to do himself this injustice, for it appears from 
the documentary evidence, afterwards given ^.by Mr. Hurdy, that 
Lord Melbourne had fixed on Bickersteth for Master of the Rolls 
before he mentioned it to the King, and w'aited his (Bicker- 
slcth’s) consent to do so (i. 447). And in a previous passage 
it is stated that when, in April 1835, Lord Melbourne expected 
and wislicd the King to object to the reapj)ointmcnt of Lord 
Brougham a.s Chancellor, the King very constitutionally declined 
to do so, saying, ‘ My Lord, it is for you, the head of the Govern- 
ment, to name whom you please, and submit your choice for iny 

confirmation 
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confirmation’ (I. 415). We doubt whether this was said con- 
cerning Lord Rroughani, for we doubt that any such proposition 
was made by Lord Melbourne in 1835 — ^but we know that it 
was the language the King held on similar occasions, and it is 
therefore evident that the King’s supposed approval of Lord 
Langdale’s prerogative and saucy speech could have had no share 
in his promotion, which was entirely and exclusively Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ; and which, indeed, surprised all the world — the King 
and Hickcrstctli himself included. 

In September 1834 Sir John Leach, th^ Master of the Rolls, 
died in Edinburgh, where Lord Brougham, then still Cliancellor, 
hfippened also to be, find, judging that Sir Christopher Pepys, then 
Solicitor-General, must succeed to that office, his Lordship wrote 
to his secretary, Mr. Le M archant, in London, ‘ to tffer the office 
of Solicitor- General to Mr, Bicherstetlu So writes Mr. Hardy ; 
but this phr«ase is a misstatement of tlm; case — trivial in itself, 
but im])orlant when vve find Mr. Bickersteth indulging his old 
spleen and refusing th<* office on the ground of the indecorous 
style of the offer^ which should, he said, have been made by 
tiu* l^rime JNIinistcr. Mr. Hardy does not produce the words 
of I\[r. Lc Marchaiit’s letter, but the summary he gives of it is 
this : — 

‘ Mr. L(* Ma reliant wrote to him stating that the office of Solicitor- 
Oeiieral would in all probability be vacant by the promotion of Sir 
Christopher Pepys to the Mastersliip of the Rolls, and that the Chan- 
cellor was anxious to have the vacancy filled by him, Mr. Bickersteth, 
SIS he was satisfied that he could name no one iiioic acceptable to the 
King, the profession, and the country at large.’ — i. 397. 

Now those who affect to be j)unctilious should be themselves 
exsict. It is clear that the Chancellor did not, in Mr. Hardy’s 
curt phrsiseology, direct Mr. Lc Marchant to offer the office — bflt 
only to state the probability of a vacancy and the Chancellor’s 
sinxicty to see it filled by Mr. Bickersteth for the flattering reasons 
above quoted. If the overture so reservedly and delicately made 
haul l)een favourably received by llickersteth, no doubt a formal 
offer from the Prime Minister would have followed. But we 
must further obserw how much the captious temper in which 
Bickersteth evidently .wsis, overlooked the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. Leach died in Edinburgh^ where the (Chancellor 
happened to be ; in those ante-radlroad times a letter and reply 
between Edinburgh and London* occupied five or six days. 
Every one knows that no Minister could fill up such an office 
without previous communication with his Lord Chancellor — ^-uay, 
we might say, not otherwise than by his advice ; and therefore 
Lord Brougham, out of his regard for Bickersteth, and to diminish 

the 
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the obvious inconvenience of delay in disposing of the post, 
made at once an overture to Bickersteth, the result of which would 
decide his advice to Lord Melbourne. Wliat could bo more natural 
and proper ? Perhaps Mr. Bickersteth may have been so nice 
as to think that the overture should have been made in the Chan- 
cellor’s own hand — we can suppose many reasons why his secre- 
tary was employed. First, Lord Brougham evidently di<l not 
intend that it sliould have been made in writing at all — ho may 
not have known where Bickersteth might be found — and in fact 
Mr. Le Merchant only wrote because Bickersteth chanced to be in 
Derbyshire. As soon as Lord Brougham and Lord Melbourne 
were {iware that Bickersteth had taken huff, they both wrote in the 
kindest terms to renew the offer and to disavow any the least in- 
tention on the part of either to have been wanting in any either 
personal or political etiquette or respect. But Bickersteth was 
steady in his refusal. Jds alleged nK>tive is so manifestly futile, 
that, as ho was a man of very good common sense, we must look 
deeper for its real . cause. W e do. riot doubt that he was very 
angry with Lord Brougham’ for not luiving j)roposed him for 
Solicitor-General in lb30 — it is at all events quite clear tluit 
he would not then have taken offence at such an offer — now we 
believe there was a mucli stronger motive still : the Ministry of 
September 1834 was in a most prccxirious and indeed nu)ril)iiiid 
condition ; it, in fact, survived Sir John Leiich only two months, 
and Bickersteth, who was a very prudcht and calculating man, 
was gla<l of any rcasfmable pretence for not stepping into a sink- 
ing boat. He was right. Sir Roberl^Pcel’s experimental ministry 
failed — Lord Melbourne speedily returned under bet ter ’allspices — 
and, instead of a Solicitor-fJeneralslrip bf six weeks, Bickerstctli 
obtained, just jirevious to the next Session of Parliament, the 
Hoi Is for life and a jjeerago. 

On the first formation of that Ministry Lord Melbourne hesi- 
tated alxmt a (Jhancidlor — this, Mr. Hardy, who, we suppose, 
thinks Mr. Bickersteth should have bec?n at once appointed, calls 
‘a scheming policy, not sufficiently considered, and not distin- 
guished for courage.’ ‘ Lord Mellxmme,’ he says, ‘ deemed it ex- 
pedient for tlie purposes of party to put the Great Seal in commis- 
sion’ (i. 413); Pepys, Mjister of the Rolls, being first commis- 
sioner. Mr. Hardy thinks that this was done 
‘ with the object of keeping open the place for Lord Brougham, in the 
hop«j that a letter he had written to the King would*, in time, have tlie 
effect of removing his Majesty’s personal objection.’ — :i. 415. 

We lielieve this to be wholly unfounded. We at least never 
beard of any such letter, and wc, should rather believe the earlier 
statement made by Mr. Hardy, that Lord Melbourne was acting 

under 
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under ‘ a scheming policy that is, that the difficulty of recon- 
ciling .and arranging the rival claims of his followers, not only for 
the Great Seal itself, but for the other law offices likely to be 
vacated by its disposal, was the paramount cause of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s hesitation. He may also have sincerely thought— or, 
in pursuance of the ‘ scheming policy ’ attributed to him, have 
professed to think, that such a delay would afford the best chance 
for cfhicting some improvement in both the legal and political 
branches of the Great Seal while it was yet in abeyance. On the 
score of anxiety for that object h^ inyited Bickersteth to give him 
his viiiws of Chancery Reform, and he did so in June 1835, in the 
‘ Notes and Suggestions ’ to which Mr. Hardy attaches so much 
importance, but which, as we have already said, seem to us 
narrow and comrnonjdace in their view both of the difficulties 
and of tlje i-emcdies. We are sure that, it is not by any shift- 
ing or changing of the characters or jmmbcrs of the Judges 
that the evil of delay is to be- rernoted,. but by a reform in the 
jyrocedure and in the inferior machinery, which has been a cover 
and not a check to chicanery. Lord Brougham and Lord Lynd- 
hurst l)oth made large and useful ameudments in this direction, 
and .the rules lately promulgated by Lord St. Leonard’s mid tlic 
whole Chancery Bench have gone still further. The cliief novelty 
is the printing the bill — an obvious economy of time, labour, and 
expense, which, though in hse in the House of Lords, the Privy 
Couiuil, and .Doctors’ Cvnnnons, was never before, that we know 
of, proposed for Cliaiicery. Rven now we hear that there are 
dissentient opinions on this point ; but wc are much mistaken if 
it .and the otlier rules shall not abridge and limit in a remark- 
able degree the hitches, costs, and intricacies of a Chancery suit. 
Thc'rc has also been introduced into the IG Viet. c. 80 (the Master 
ill Chancery’s Bill) a recognition .-ind of course a calling into ope- 
ration of a pow(jr which wc* should Ihavo suppusevl must have been 
always inherent in the Great Seal — that ’of superintending the 
progress of suits and ai^pclling p.arties to po>cecd with reasonable 
speed. It appears a grave reproabh to the law and to the Court, 
that suits should be allowed, through ignorance or chicanery, to 
sleep for ycifrs. It yeems to Iiave bcpii the traditional opinion 
that the Court had no right to interfere of its own motion. When 
Lord St. Leonard’s was Chancellor of Ireland, however, he ex- 
ercised this power under an inferential construction of an Act 
of Parliament.* He compelled the parties to bring in all old 
causes, several of very ancient dates, and he disposed of them all 
before he resigned the Seal. Chancery has often inemred the 
obloquy of delays which it does^ not create, but which it suffers. 
Such cases will under the recent statute involve the responsibility 
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of the Chancellor personally, and be will have himself to see 
that no wilful devices are rewarded by needless procrastinations. 

After a delay of above six months, during which Lord Melbourne 
had taken no notice of Bickersteth or his paper, the Minister was 
forced by public clamour and private pressure to appoint a Clian- 
cellor, and Sir Christopher Pepys received the Great Seal, 
with the title of Lord Cottenham. We shall not follow Mr. 
Hardy into the view — imperfect, and not very complimentary — 
which he takes of the way in which Lord Melbourne managed to 
satisfy his rival partisans, ancLto enable him to name Mr. Bickersteth 
Master of the Rolls — a point on which Lord Melbourne seemed 
more determined than we should have expected cither from his 
own easy temper or from any public or private claims that, as far 
as we see, Mr. Bickersteth could ha%'e on him. We really believe 
that he thought him — as he was — the best Chancery lawyer of the 
party, and felt that, for every .reason, an eminent Chancery lawyer 
ought to be placed in that office. But we cannot so well account 
for the pertinacity with which he forced on Mr. Bickersteth the 
peerage as a condition of the office. It seemed unnecessary, and 
was almost unprecedented.* No Master of the Rolls had been, 
as such, created a peer. Bickersteth seems himself to have been 
sincerely averse to the peerage — we cannot guess why ; he hints 
indeed at his old excuse for declining a seat in Parliament — ‘ po- 
verty ; * but in his circumstances, as Lord Melbourne pressed upon 
him, this pretext appeared a preposterous one. Lord Melbourne's 
motive was, probably, what he professed, that he contemplated 
some measures of law reform, in which he thought Bickersteth 
would be a useful assistant ; he may have also wished (o have a 
second Law-lord to support a rather inert Chancellor, and to 
counterbalance in some degree the great legal authorities that 
were not connected with the Government. But, after all, we 
must confess that the peerage of Langdale is a mystery of which 
neither these nor any other considerations that occur to us, afford 
a satisfactory explanation. 

On the 16th of January, 1836, Mr. Bickersteth was sworn of 
the Privy Council, on the 19th appointed Master of the Rolls, 
and on the 23rd created* Baron LANGDAL£*v-a title^ very impro- 
perly selected and conferred, because it \ras that of an ancient 
lamily of that namCj which may not be extinct though the peer- 
age is ; and Bickersteth had no other claim to it, that we can 
discover, than that he once in his youth scrambled over Lang- 
dale Pikes in Westmoreland. We think, therefore, that in taking 

♦ The Hiigle excepticMi (if it can be called aSe> that Lord Gifford/ who had 
been, ^vl^^le Chief Justice of the Common Fleas, created a peer, in onler that lie might 
aseiat the Chancellor in the House of Lords, was suhsequeiitly made Master of ti4e Uolls. 
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his title he a little forgot — what Mr. Hardy was so enraptured 
of — his mother’s lesson and his own motto of Suum cuique ! 

When the honey-tongued Hardy tells us that ^ in the House of 
Peers Lord Langdale could hardly be said to shine ’ (ii. 47), we 
may be excused from dwelling on his parliamentary labours. He 
sp(}ke on none but legal subjects ; and even on them less often and 
effectively than might have been expected even from an inferior 
man. We know not that he originally introduced or essentially 
forwarded any measure of legal reform — * unless indeed ’ — to em- 
ploy Mr. Hardy’s own words concerning Lord Brougham’s Bank- 
rupt Law — ‘ unless indeed the Act for the amendment of the laws 
respecting Wills can be called his, and adjudged as a beneficial 
act to the community.’ It is generally called Lord Langdalds 
Act^ says Mr. Hardy ; — but, as he is forced to own ‘ that it has 
not worked well,’ he hastens to repudiate it on the part of his 
patron, and fathers it on one of his Benthamite friends, a Mr. 
Tyrrell — but, whoever drew it, it is ‘ Lord Langdalds Act^ and 
a more copious source of litigation, injustice, and oppression, was 
never inflicted on the country; some of its nonsense has been 
lately repealed, but where is the redress for those who have been 
robbed by this pretended reform ? 

Having little or nothing to tell of Lord Langdale’s parlia- 
mentary career, Mr. Hardy expatiates on his meritorious exertions 
elsewhere. His services in the Record department — which by a 
new Act (1838) was united and consolidated under the Master 
of the Rolls — may have been as active and judicious as Mr. 
Hardy — a competent judge, we arc willing to suppose, of those 
matters — represents them ; — but he need not have swelled out his 
volume with a long correspondence about very small details — 
appointments, salaries, locality of offices, 6cc. — which, however 
interesting at the moment to Mr. Hardy and his colleagues, are 
already of no importance at Jill. We should not do justice to 
Mr. Hardy if we did not give another example of the classical 
tenderness with which, on closing this topic, he pays poetical 
honours to the memory of Lord Langdale, as he had before 
done to thaj; qf Mr. Bell. Lord Langdale had chosen the site 
and approved the pfans of a new Record-office in Chmcety 
Lane : — 

* The excavations were even made for the foundations of the Repo- 
sitory ; but alas ! another hand was destined to lay the first stone*— 
Magnis tamen excidit ausis.^ — ii. 189. 

Inshhad of Mr. Hardy’s being, as we set out by saying, a 
terror of deaths he contrives to make even that of his friends 
ridiculous. 
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He dedicates also a chapter to his hero’s labours as a trustee 
of the British Museum, of which it seems his lordship thought it 
worth while to keep notes, which Mr. Hardy expands, but 
which, for Lord LangdaWs sake^ might as well perhaps have 
been omitted. Being an ex officio trustee of the Museum, and 
also a member of the Commission of Inquiry (1848), of which 
Lord Ellesmere was chairman, Lord Langdale had furnished his 
colleagues with a sensible paper of suggestions for a Report. 
A statement soon after appear^ in The Observer that the Com- 
mission had agreed to a Report — of which it gave a sketch, 
including some of the heads of Lord Langdale’s paper. Lord 
Langdale, on seeing the Sunday print, concluded that tlie Com- 
missioners must have agreed upon and printed a Report — for how 
else could his identical suggestions have got out ? — whereupon, 
knowing that he had not been consulted about any Report, and 
that no copy of the supposed Report had been sent to him, he 
took fire at the indignity and commenced an angry correspond- 
ence with the Secretary and Chairman of the Commission ; — and 
although they most civilly explained to him that there never had 
been any such Report — that what appeared in the newspaper 
had got there tliey could not guess how — and that all their real 
proceedings had been duly communicated to his lordship — ^yet 
he was not to be appeased ; he continued to sulk, and refused 
to sign the actual Report when finally agreed on. Wo notice 
tliis anecdote to mark Mr. Hardy’s indiscretion in thus dragging 
into light foibles which every man may have, but which nobody 
but ^ a goodnatured friend^ would think of publishing. The fact, 
however, is an additional proof of Lord Langdale’s over-readiness 
to take olfence even with friends and associates. We dare say 
that this passed in Lord Langdale’s own mind, as it does with 
Mr. Hardy, for manly pride and independence ; — the rest of the 
worhl will only see and regret infirmity of temper. 

Mr. Hardy has further sluiTed out his volume with certain 
memoranda and thoughts of Lord Langdale’s on several occasions ; 
two or three are worth notice : — 

‘ Before his elevation to the Bench, in politics Mr. ^Biekersteth was 
neither Whig, Tory, nor Badical, but a thorcftigh Reformer.* — ii. 101. 

It is not clear whether this is given as Mr. Hardy’s own 
opinion, or whether it bo copied, as the context is, from Lord 
Langdale’s notes ; whichever it may be, the assertion that Bicker- 
steth was not what is called a Radical is manifestly, and on Mr. 
Hardy’s own partial evidence, unfounded. * Mr. Bickerstetb,’ he 
says (i. 323), ‘ was now (1818) known as a disciple of Bentham 
and a friend of Burdett’s, at that time scornfully denounced as 

Radicals ;’ — 
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JRadwls:^ — of Benthain, the ^ great subversive ’ — of fiurdett, who 
invites him to an assemblage of ^Radicalism/ and conedudes one 
of his notes ^ Radicals for ever T And let us not refuse Lord 
Langdale the merit of consistenc y at least in his opinions ; even 
oihc'c and the peerage did not extinguish these Radical elements, 
as we find from another of the Memoranda (about 1847), viz. : — , 

‘ “ The only way to prevent bribery is either to make the electoral 
districts so large that bribery would be impossible, or to make 
Parliaments of very frequent occurrence.** — Either of these would 
indeed^ adds Mr. Hardy, ‘ be a radical measure^ but he tliought the 
consequences would not be revolutionary, and that, on the contrary, 
pciople would become rather inditferent about it, and everything would 
go on quietly.* — ii. 107. 

That is, and in hardly plainer words, universal suffrage and an- 
imal Parliaments! And yet all tliat their noble and learned 
advocates can say for these grand Radical desiderata — this panacea 
for all evils — is the lame and impotent conclusion that they would 
only do no harm because no one would care a fig about them. 
O the altitude of nonsense ! 

On the trial of Lord Cardigan, who was acquitted by the 
House of Lords on a charge of (igliting a duel, we find Lord 
Langdalc carping at Lord Denman’s conduct as High Steward. 

‘ Lonl Langdale was not satisfied witli the way Lord Denman delivered 
\m judgment, — He tliought that Lord Denman should have read the 
Prisoner a lecture j <&c. &c. — ii. 93. 

For a groat law lord, discussing a great criminal case, this is 
miglity loose, and, we must add, mighty foolish talk. Lord 
Denman had no judgment to deliver : and we should have liked to 
have seen Lord Langdale venture — and he had just as much right 
as Lord Denman — to read a lecture to a Peer who had just been 
unanimously acquitted, and was therefore no longer a Prisoner. 
Such sage supererogations may os well be left to the M^msion 
House. 

The last of these memoranda that we shall notice is of a more 
serious character. Considering the high place which Mr. Hardy 
arrogates foTr Lord Langdale, and considering the imputations that 
he so loosely casts on the supinencss and insincerity of other — or, 
as he insinuates, pretended — reformers, it was strange enough to 
find Lord Langdale himself doing so little in that line — nothing, 
in fact, but the Will Act — but we were certainly not prepared for 
such ^ explanation of his inaction as the following - 

^ l^pei^ing on another occasion of the proposed reforms in the 
offices of the Court of Chancery, he said, I am deteriniued not to put 

2 K 2 myself 
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myself fonvard as the: attacking party, but I am willing to march side 
by, side with the Lord Chancellor [Cottenham] ; I will not take upon 
myself the odium of the assault^ and leave the Chancellor the grace.’ 
— ^ii* 94. 

Thus then this bold, independent, indefatigable, fearless, un* 
compromising Refbrmer-^bronght into the House ' of Lords 
expressly to forward those reforms which his whole previous life 
was, we are told, passed in advocating — shirks the duty on the 
poorest, the paltriest of motives — shrinking from the risk of 
some annoyance to himself, and jealous lest the Lord Chancellor 
should have a larger share of the grace I ^ 

Though we arc told that Bickersteth constantly intermingled 
Slmkspeare with his law reading, he had not, it seems, profitcMl 
by honest Dogberry’s instructive maxim that, * an two men ride 
of a horse, one must ride behind.’ If the Chancellor and the 
Master of the Rolls will ride the same hobby, the Master must 
ride behind. But the inference that must be drawn from such an 
avowal is too serious for pleasantry, and so little creditable *that 
we wonder that even Mr. Hardy’s blindness could have selected it 
for publication. * 

The volume concludes with a reprint of some of Lord Lang- 
dale’s judgments as Master of the Rolls; we are inadequate 
judges of such things. We have already noticed with no great 
satisfaction that on the Caius College case. There is a longer 
and more pretentious one on the Duke of Brunswick versus the 
King of Hanover — the point we think was of no difficulty, but 
the judgment is well reasoned and sound in substance, though too 
verbosely and profusely expressed. Sir William Scott or Sir 
William Grant would have comprised twice as much within half 
the length. But the most considerable and important of the 
judicial performances, both in the subject and in the handling of 
it, is the judgment of the Privy Council in the Gorham case, 
which Lord L^gdale chiefly drew up, and delivered. To this, 
however, Mr. Hi^y adds a copious selection from his preparatory 
notes,' which contain little else than extracts from Cardwell and 
other common synodical works. « • 

About this time the ill health of Lord Chancellor Cottenham 
and the consequent iiiterruption of his duties occasioifod so much 
public inconvenience that, thou^ he struggled' most pertina- 
ciously against such u result, bis retirement became inevitable ; It 
was the general opihim that Lord Langdale wUs most likeljf to be 
his successor; but hie aversion to aocept the Great Sed app^^ to 
have been well known. Lord Bwmgtsam-^with whom he lieeihs 
latterly to have renewed haldts ^f fodfittdly iatercoQrsi^had in 

conversation. 
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conversation, some time before, combated that feeling, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, on the 5th of April, addressed to him the following 
letter • 

* Turville Park, AprH 5th. 

* Mr DSAR Largdalb,— I am told that nothing will induce yoti to 
accept the Great Seal: I do not believe it. You* are not a man to 
prefer your ease and private interest to that of the public. There is 
no person as Chancellor so well calculated to complete the reforms of 
the Court, every day becoming more necessary and urgent, asyourselff 
There is no object of more importance to the public welfare, or which, 
when accomplished, will redound more to the credit and honour of him 
by whom this great ^od shall be effected. Consider this well, and 
weigh it in all its bearings. Your sincere friend (blind as a mole), 

* Lynduukst.* 

In replying. Lord Langdale handsomely and properly says to 
Lord Lyndhurst : — • ^ 

^ Bearing in mind, as I always do, that it was from your spon-^ 
taneffus favour that 1 received the first step in the profession — a step 
wliicli no other would have given me — and without which I must 
have remained in the position in which you first saw me — 1 always 
consider myself indebted to you for my subsequent progress, and, 
in some sort, accountable to you for the use which I ought to make 
of it.’ 

He then proceeds to explain what induced him to persist in his 
resolution — namely, the old hackneyed doctrine of all the 
Benthamite school, that the duties attached to the Great Seal 
were too various and too onerous to be executed by one man, and 
that for this, as well as for constitutional reasons, the Chancellor 
should be severed from all political functions and influence. 
Wc will not now enter into this great question, on which, though 
much may be said on both sides, we have come to a conclusion 
that UTider the present constitution of England^ the union as it 
now exists of the political and judicial duties of a Lord High 
Chancellor is, upon the whole, the best, if not only satisfao* 
tory arrangement. Ijord Langdole's vague projects would, we 
are confident, have been found impracticable. 

He, however, acted According to bis, original view^ When, on 
Lord Cottenham’s reluctant resignation, Lord John Russett, 
on the jl^th of May, 1850, pressed the Great Seal on his accepts 
ance, after some slight hesitation, occasioned by the imper* 
tunities of his friends, finally refused it. — Mr. Haidy gives the. 
following ^ curious memorandum’ as the result of the reooosideiw 
ation which, at Lord John’s request he had given to the subject 
It is a kind of balance-sheet of the state of his mind:— ^ 

* CORTBA. 
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* COOTBA. ‘ PBO. 

Persuasion that no one can per- Salary 14,000/. insteail of 7000/. 
form all the duties that are Pension of 5000/. assured (instead 
annexed' to the office of Chan- of 3750/. not assured).* 
cellor. Patronage for benefit of con- 

Certainly that I cannot. nexioiis much needing it. 

Unwilling to seem to undertake Some, though small and doubtful 
duties, some of which must (as hope of effecting some further 
I think) be necessarily iieg- reform in Chancery.' — ii. 250. 
lected. 

No reason to think that the ex- 
tensive reform \»’hich I think 
necessary will meet with any 
support. 

No particular party zeal, and no 
capacity to acquire any. 

Declining health,^ « 

Although this paper assumes such a business-like ibnxi, and 
though we have no doubt that Lord Langdale persuaded hfmsclf 
that the contra side expressed his real motives, we very much 
suspect that they did not do so completely. The two last items on 
that side of the account — the absence of party zeal and declining 
health — were probably more influential than all the rest. We 
believe that he was sincerely, and we think very rationally, satisfied 
with his present lucrative and honourable, ea.sy yet eminent posi- 
tion : one so easily acquired, and yet so much beyond all that he 
could a few years before have expected that it might well have 
contented a more ambitious and adventurous nature than his bad 
ever been. He had said as much to Lord Brougham in tlie con- 
versation we have alluded to, and this, we arc satisflcil, was the 
eubstantial, and, as we think, very sufficient motive, which he was 
glad to dress even to his own imagination in the more presentable 

S Lrb of consistency in his professed principles of Chancery 
eform. 

He was not^ liowever, destined much longer to enjoy the 
advantages be so justly appreciated. The apprehension of de- 
clining health mentioned in the memorandum was but too well 
founded. A very few months after he** bad refused the Great 
Seal he was forced to interrupt his own judicial sittings, and before 
the close of the year to ofiet his resignation : be suspended it for 

, * We We to afkologiM hr Wing laadveit«at|f'iia$ojar» kst Nutt (Article 
Hoebuck and MarUneott) itated the Ghancellor^t r^ritig peonoii, uiidn thjs Javt 
regulatiou, at 6000/. We' should also have ireccOleeM that, When that regulation was 
ttade-HuidetliMd :Brouriiam |cittre<ef dy CbiitJl is l t he increase of the peneion 
from its old rate to SOOOT. was piojpo^'abd' ittrtaii^ as a modeiate compensation 
for extensire rights of patronage tW severed from the Chancellonbip. 

above 
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above two months at Lord John Russell’s request ; but at last, 
on the 25th of March, 1851, he took leave of the Court, replying 
with dignity and feeling to a well-merited expressicm of i'espect 
and regret offered him by Mr. Turner on behalf of the «Bar. 

He did not survive a month — he had removed on the 10th of 
April to Tunbridge Wells, but was next day seized by paralysis. 
His brother, the surgeon of Liverpool, hastened to his assistance, 
but nothing could be done. He lay for a week in a state of con- 
sciousness, patient and resigned to a fate which he seemed to 
know was inevitable. 

‘ On the morning of Friday, the l8th of April, the early rays of 
the sun streamed into the chamber of death. At eight o’clock Lord 
Langdale was no more. I'hc following Thursday his remains were 
laid, according to his right as a Bencher, in the vault of the Temple 
Church.* — ii. 357. 

Mr. Hardy concludes all by saying — • 

‘ Here lot no useless eulogium be passed on the dead. If in the tale 
of fcis life, simply toldy his greatness of mind and his high character 
have not amply appear^, no set form of description or praise could 
avail.’ — ii. 357. 

We heartily wish that Mr. Hardy had had the good taste, or 
indeed the common sense, to perform his task on the principle 
thus enounced. If he had contented himself with claiming for 
Lord Langdale his own merits, without attempting to heighten 
them by the depreciation of others — if he had praised the 
industry of his youth — admired the virtues and success of his 
middle age — and expatiated on the eminence of his later days — 
in a less exclusive, controversial, and arrogant stylb, he would 
have found no dissent — certainly none from us. We were 
favourably impressed by all we had heard or seen of Lord 
Langdalc’s private and professional life, and we respected his 
political sincerity; and whatever there is in our foregoing re- 
marks on him that may sound like disapprobation, will be found 
to have arisen entirely from Mr. Hardy’s provocation. He has 
driven us to the alternative either of ratifying ^his misstatements 
by our conten^poran^^s^.^quiescence, or of repelling them with 
a severity tliat we wuh might have fallen on Mr. Hardy, sdqne. 
No one can doubt Mr. Hardy’s personal respectability — ho man 
can doubt his affectionate regard for his ^ lamented 
the family of a distinguished person ought to reflect V^i^'^ ipar 
turely before fliey select an editor for his papers and « bin^mplier 
for tHis career. 



Life and Letters of Lord Langdale. 

Mr. Hardy laments that of his boyish days few reminiscences 
have been preserved : some, however, he has fortunately re- 
covered and judiciously published : — 

^ He often use<l to visit his grandmother at Burton in Kendal, and 
one day, being there, as he persisted in going out, though the weather 
was cold and stormy, the old lady shut the door upon him, saying, 
‘‘ Henry, you make me tremble very soon afterwards he came back, 
and opening the door gently said, “ Do you tremble now, grand- 
mother ?*’ and complied with her wish to remain at home.’ — ^i. 7. 

‘ In after life,’ says Mr. Hardy, * Lord Langdale used to talk 
of his school-days.’ Only one specimen of this talk is produced, 
but that is so striking and characteristic that we readily believe 
that it could hardly be exceeded * by anything that has been for- 
gotten. It is a gem ! 

‘ Foot-ball was a favourite game, and oftjn gave occasion to broken 
shins. At the end of the field where they played foot-ball was a rail- 
ing, and on the other side of the railing was a precipitous descent to 
the river, and he said to see the way the boys jumped over the railing 
and rolled down the descent after the hall was astonishing J — i. 8, 9. 

These are the great judge’s own words ! — now placed beyond 
the reach of oblivion by the diligent and appropriate care of a 
keeper of our National Records. — Mr. Hardy has also recovered 
one, and but one, he laments to say, of his Lordship’s schoolboy 
letters, which qf course he gives in extenso^ but of which our 
readers will perhaps be satisfied with our assurance that the pith 
is, that at the summer examination of 1797 he obtained a prize 
for Latin translation, and that, pending the decision, the boys 
were in great excitement, and made a violent noise — but when 
♦ the masters came into school all was quiet in a moment/ 
— i. 9. 

Henry left school in 1797, and was apprenticed to his father, 
who was resolved that he should ‘ enter the shop^ a phrase which 
Mr. Hardy’s elegance translates into, should be ‘ brought up to the 
medical profession^ but which we prefer, as it tells plainly, what 
Mr. Hardy seems to wish to sink — the particular clepartmcnt of 
the profession followed by the old gentleman. 

In that shop Henry ^served for a year, when his father sent him 
to London to extend his medical studies ; a resolution on the part 
of Mr. Bickersteth senior which entitles him to the special appro- 
bation of Mr. Hardy, for having (i. 1 1)— 

^ felt that parents were bound to give their sons every possible ad- 
vant^e in the profession or business for which they are destined.’ 

A noble resolution, which, as Mr. Hardy evidently thinks, places 
Mr. Bickersteth, like his wife, as in advance of his age ! 
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the first fifty years after the, discovery of America .could be 
wrested from the ancient kingdoms of Mexico and Peru« Some 
Jesuit missions were early established in Lonrer Cdifomiai but, 
so far as any real use of the country was con^med, might as 
well have remained unknown. The missionaries did their b^t to 
secure themselves from intrusion by representii^ the soil as 
barren, the climate pestUent, the people cruel and treachej^us. 
Nothing but zeal for the glor^ of God could render life bearable 
in such a region. They established themselves in Alta California 
at about the same time that they, were expelled from the chief 
kingdoms of Europe, and had they manifested any true caj^ity ^ 
for government, they might have retrieved in the New World 
their losses in the Old. But their policy has very little corre- 
sponded with the idea, entertained of their profound and subtle 
wisdom. Their aim has been always isolation — as if JUolation 
could have any other consequence than to dwarf or deform the 
standard of man. The illustrious noSility of Spain, who pride 
themselves on their constant intermarriages, exhibit Grildrigs 
and mannikins as the descendants of the chivafry which rolled 
back the wave of Mahommedan conquest. Intellectual exclusive- 
ness leads to yet morn miserable results. All trace has long been 
lost in the Jesuit missions of the higher qualities ascrited to 
their founders. £nthn|iasm \|ras represented by bigotry— piety 
by juggling — and benevolence by tyranny. The rule of Francia 
in Paraguay and of Rosas in Buenos Ayres sufficiently illustratea ^ 
the tendency of Jesuit teaching. 

The travellers who at rare inter\^ls visited the coast of Cali- 


fornia could do little to dispel the gloomy fictions of the n^is- 
sionaries, and when they spoke vaguely of rocks aboundingf in 
ores, or of the black soil appearing, when turned up freshly to 
the sun, intermingled with scales of gold^ these things were set 
down among the strange sights which fravelleis «te privileged to 
sec. When the Jesuits fell in Spain, a commissioner was sent 


out to report on the real condition of this peninsula, but though 
his report was highly favourable, and distinctly.mentioned gold 
mines, and thpiiffh^MJ^seif>at a subsequent dat^ became 
minister ot the tnfljjH would .seem to have been i taken 

iiii» ii tiii>i<iiliniinii(ii»*'*^i*i>nil II j 

Jjgst maps of. fr..d niBii i N3 M a i»» qM . w iU . 

"raSSVnTwit wide iegion whicli'»t(etdi«a firent 
^ Oc^gon boundaiy, and. the Rio.daLJ^crrt«^:l«llii^^ 
Roekf- Ifenu^aiiia to.theiPKific Qoeao. BaaU Hall wttitMtIIttt 
! before the airivai theConanre at San.Slai» na6iiglMdi joaft* 




of-war had tmH aooboMid in thaitfa»t.» •<-. r ■■ 

^ The Santa Fd^tndenvtrere aiii(»ig> tibe 4oi,|Mireeii« the 
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commercLal importance of Alta California. Of all the heroes 
of commerce, we are inclined to rank as the most marvellous 
those merchant bands who set forth on a journey of two thousand 
miles through an unexplored country where not a vestige of 
civilized life existed — with broad and rapid rivers to ford — prc- 
ci])itous rocks to scale and descend — paths to force through 
mountain passes, and roads to form over swamp and morass — 
dependent wholly on chance for supplies of water and fodder — 
certain of the hostility of tribes of Indians whose hunting grounds 
they invaded — and, should they ever reach their point, likely to 
meet with a rough reception there. Many pens have been 
busied with the burning prairie — the stamp^e — the awful 
storms which sweep over those oceanic solitudes — the night 
attack of savages — the tortures of extreme thirst — the liability to 
destruction from the theft or death of cattle — the hopeless dis- 
ap])earance of individuals ^who ventured too far from the waggons 
— yet it is felt that descriptions can give but a faint idea of the 
realities. 

The way once opened was never suffered to be closed ; and 
by and by companies of adventurers were formed for other pur- 
poses than trade. The easy acquisition of Texas was remem- 
bered, and the piratical expedition recorded by Kendall — though 
endii^ in defeat and cruel suffering — only stimulated further the 
more restless part of the States’ population to seize a country 
which it was evident there would be no force to defend against a 
determined assault. , And ere long their own feeble government 
found it necessary or expedient to yield to the fast-spreading 
movemrat of; the po|mlar mind. 

Faithful to the Mexican government, our veteran turned out 
with his people when the territory was invaded — although it 
seems most probable that he saw from the first the hopeless- 
ness of the coiitest. Of the few settlers in California hardly 
any knew their government save by its extortiuns. It vexatiously 
interfered with their concerns, but it did not protect them. Their 
int^ests wesre on the side of the invaders, a^ul they very cheer- 
fully concurred in Ae aiTaogement^j||U^^»Ued their ter- 
ritory under the flag of stars^^M^jHj^^ptain* 

^ .. t|i6 white matt who^ had Smi'- 

lelf mifaat diptriet ^e Amerieaim jouia 
Without 'the dightapt idau of the .toepain^^tMiMth'ms fa^'he 

hy dagreea >l)nNi|^t two or three ' bon^d'otfea iato oolti- 
vatioD. The Indiaiw t^bledduw at ei|yl||t|^e had tideen the 
jpMCMtion to 'briag' aoBoe gtiiM-widt "l]^» tnn on an attack he 

threw 
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threw a shell into the midst of their force, which effectually dis- 
persed them, and inspired a salutary dread of his power. Sub- 
sequently they became useful, though never very safe, neighbours, 
and assisted the Captain in building his fort and tilling his fields. 

He had been settled ten years before lie contracted with a 
Mr. Marshall for the erection of a saw-mill on the Americanos, a 
few miles from his fort. The * tail-race ’ being too nlarrow for 
tlie water to run off freely, the mill-wheel was taken out that the 
whole body of water in the dam might rush through, and widen 
the race to save the trouble of digging it out. A great body o| 
loose earth was carried away by the torrent, and the next morning, 
while Mr. Marshall was surveying the work, he observed some 
shining yellow spangles on spots where the water had laid bare 
the bank. At first he would not take the trouble to stoop for 
them, but his eye being caught by a particle of superior magni- 
tude, he picked it up, and found tlmt it had all the appearance 
of pure gold. He then collected some twenty or thirty similar 
pieces, and imagining these might be the fragments of some 
treasure buried by the Indians, he examined the neighbouring 
soil, and found it to' be more or less auriferous. In joyful 
excitement he hurried off to Captain Sutter. They commenced a 
search together, and soon satisfied themselves that the soil was 
teeming with gold— they picked up an ounce of the ore from 
the sand without trouble. The next morning they continued 
their exploration, and found gold in abundance up the South 
Fork, With his knife the Captain picked out a lump of an 
ounce and a half from the rock. 

TJiey had prosecuted their search quite secretly, as they thought, 
but a Kentuckian, employed at the mill, had ^guessed’ and ^cal- 
culated ’ on their unusual movements ; he followed in their steps 
and imitated their actions. When the gentlemen returned to the 
mill they were met by their workmAi, who showed a handful of 
the glittering dust. Whether the captain and his companion 
were learned in the mysteries of mica and pyrites we are not 
informed, but they did their befst to con^tece the men that W’bat 
they loojf: for gv|^|||||8om:e worthless mineral. While the col- 
loquy was who had elsewhere selen^enbiigh 

of gold minfei, dectS^tf'exetra^ 

yotiible:- - in 

hired a gang of fiftj^ Indians, tod;^ 'MIIBM 
spie^i fresh hands 
^ ^eratioiuiWere ioon bey<ntd the 
'Dutchniarf.^'''' ' '' *■ * 

The fliscoveiy with 

incredulity the pre- 
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scntly, when large and continubns imports of gold from San 
Francisco placed the matter beyond doubt, there ensued such 
a stir in the States, as even in that go-a-head region is wholly 
without parallel. Numbers of every age, and of every variety 
of occupation, pushed for the land of promise. Many were 
accompanied by their families, and most, under the excitement 
of the hour, overlooked their physical unfitness and their inability 
to procure necessaries. The waters of the Humboldt, from their 
head to their * sink’— a space of nearly 300 miles — arc in the 
diy season strongly impregnated with alkali; and it was here 
that they first began to faint Some died from thirst — others 
from ague— others fell beneath the burdens they attempted to 
c^rry when their last animals dropped into the putrid line which 
grew thicker at evciy step. Beyond the *sink’ the diminished 
bands had to encounter sixty or seventy miles of desert, where 
not a blade of herbage grew, and not a drop of pure water 
could be procured; and those who pushed safely through this 
ordeal had still to ascend the icy slopes of the Sicn*a Ncvatla, 
when the rigours of winter were added to all otlier difliculties. 
At different points— one being almost in sight of the golden land 
—overwearied groups had formed encampments, in case perhaps 
some help might reach them. It is to the credit of the settlers 
that, on bearing of this, they strained their resources to the 
utmost to afibrd relief. Yet, when all was done, a sick, destitute, 
most wretched horde of stragglers was all that remained of the 
multitude, who, full of hope and spirits, had commenced the 
prairie-journey. 

Enterprise and energy have now overcome or smoothed the 
worst difficulties of the route. A great central railroad has been 
projected, and will probably at no distant time be formed. As 
it is, says Mr. Kelly in the preface to his entertaining * Journey 
across the Rocky Mountains, ’ — 

^ Beplcnifihiag depots have been established at convenient points in 
the wilderness ; the faint Indian trail has become a beaten thorough- 
fare ; the morasses no longer threaten to engolph the traveller ; the 
rapid rivers are ferried over; the thicket ; the forests felled; 

the lilted poss fmoothed ; there is a well in flMfmiert ; and terror 
of reiri&ition keeps the Indians in awe.’ 

To this time the stream of life flowing into California bos kept 
continttaU;f increasing. Upwards of 20,000 souls, and about 
50,0<X) animals, forming a scattered train of 700 miles in Im^th, 
passed Fort Kcamey in the month of May last., In this ind- 
titude the strai^est contrasts were seen ; ijpirited steOds, 

in fall Bloomer costume, or in the mote iifisS^^uestrian habit 
to which we are accustomed, and men gadtotly mounted with 

Kossuth 
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Kossuth hat and plume, swept by the humble pedler driving 
ass or mule, and toil-worn women leading their children by 
the hand. Some had their little stock of provisions strapped on 
their backs ; others trusted to band-carts and wheelban'ow?. 
‘ The journey would be pleasant,’ writes one of the company, 
* but fur the vast number of graves along the road. There are 
about eighty graves to the one hundred miles so far, that is, new 
ones. The old ones are nearly obliterated, and their plac^ no 
longer known to man.’ The passage depicts well the reckless^- 
ness with wliich in the States life is sipandered in the pursuit 
of gain. By sea the arrivals are even more numerous ; upwards 
of 10,000 landed at the port of San Francisco in May, and about 
an equal number in June. In the first six months of the year 
10,000 Chinamen had arrived to claim ])art in the golden harvest , 
4000 more followed in the first fortnight of J uly ; and eighteen 
w omen, in the costume of the Celestial enqiire, had come in from 
Hong Kong. The population of California w'as about 200,000 
at the c omiiicnccnicnt of the present year ; it will be 300,000 by 
its (‘lose. 

Great disorders are inseparable from this amazing influx of a 
mixed population into a new country. Among the diggers the 
refuse iniquity of every race in the world is to be found. The 
gains of many are promptly spent at the gaming-table : and 
knives and revolvers are freely used in tlio broils which ensue. 
The very nature of tlic grand pursuit — crowding such a con- 
gerit's together in a narrow space and ever and anon throwing 
masses of treasure? into the hands of some two or three half-mad- 
dened comrades, offers powerful inccntivc?s to crime. It seems, 
liow(?v(‘r, that the great majority have tht? sense, if not tiie virtue, 
to re(‘ognis(? the necessity of preserving some kind of order; 
their ferocious justice restrains the reckless ruffianism which 
would probably be able to defy any other force. In general, 
wc must add, respect is manifested for the rights of property. 
The patience of the diggers has sometimes been severely tested* 
In the remote districts, when iutercoui-se witli the towns has 
been interrupted by the floods, provisions have risen to a most 
unreasiAiablc rate, , There are instances where flour — ^less from 
scarcity of the commodity than from the necessity of the 
people — has advonc^l in a day or two from half a dollar to a 
lollar and a half per lb* The diggers submitted to the extortion 
their than make any illegal demonstration against the 
. hiing a thief without menrey ; but they never think 

of fiimging a The monkish maxim, Laborare esi. WatOy 

seems especially ; of tnen who, snatdied fi^m inftmous 
haunts and habits^ 4i«cWr that it is given to them to com- 

mciKX} 
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mence a new and better career. It is in the diggers’ favour, 
let them be as bad as they may, that they must work hard to 
be even moderately successful. The habit of toil is salutary ; 
and the speedy acquisition of larger sums than they ever hoped 
to possess may be likely to convince the most hardened that they 
have an interest in maintaining the law. 

Wherever a rich field is discovered, a townsliip springs up in 
its neighbourhood, and the necessaries of life are now usually to 
be procured on reasonable terms. San Francisco is becoming 
one of the most crowded, as it is certainly one of the most 
magnificent, harbours in the world. The railroad across the 
isthmus of Panama is approaching completion. A rival line, in 
anticipation that the traffic will be sufficient for two, has been 
started; and already the sea-board of California is brought 
within a month’s passage of England. A line of telegi'aphic 
communication, of 2400 miles in length, has been decided on, 
which, stretching westward from Natchez, on the Mississippi, 
will reach the Pacific above the head of the Californian Gulf, 
and skirt the coast to San Francisco. The roasts of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific will thus be brought into instantaneous inter- 
course. Years — months even — accomplish for this new country 
the work of centuries; its exports already amount in value to 
one-fourth the exports of the United Kingdom. Tlie agri- 
cultural capabilities appear great; the crops this summer, we 
hear, are astonishing; and there is every chance tlmt Yankee 
enterprise will open other and deeper sources of wealth when 
that which lies on the surface is exhausted. It is marked out by 
position as a great seat of commerce. The barriers of the Ce- 
lestial Empire having been fairly broken, that intercourse is not 
likely to end with the passage to and fro of some thousands of 
Chinese labourers. The States now possess a thousand miles of 
sea-coast on the Pacific, enough to found a magnificent empire 
of itself. What Venice was to tlie restricted trade of the middle 
ages, San Francisco may probably become to the commerce of 
our own and future times, — the great medium of communication 
between the East and the West, and the entrepot for the choicest 
productions of both. ^ The enterprise and enerjgy of our citizens,’ 
says a letter of June last, ^ have become a proverb. The growth 
of the city is fairy-Uke ; whole rows of good . substantial brick 
edifices continually being erected.’ Besides English newspaper 
a French, a Spanish, and a German one have been established. 

With the Californian discovery, science had nothing to do, 
was otherwise with Australia. Sir R. in his latest ' 

address to the Geographical Society tMfipuidb them that, when 
he first filled their chair, in 1844, he a forthcoming Work 
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by Count Strzelecki on the physical geography of Australia ; and 
declared that on an examination of that traveller’s Collection of 
rocks, fossils, and maps, he could not but recognize a singular 
uniformity between the Australian Cordillera and the auriferous 
Ural mountains. Two years later he received evidence of the 
truth of his conjecture in some specimens of gold quartz sent to 
him from Australia. Thus confirmed, he strongly advised a 
body of Cornish emigrants to select Australia, and to seek for 
gold among the debris of its older rocks. His advice, printed in 
the Cornish papers, and transmitted to Sydney, stimulated in- 
quiry, which was so far successful that in 1848 he received 
several letters from persons in the colony, stating that they had 
detected gold, and expressing anxious hope that Government 
would so modify the law as to make it worth their wliile to 
engage seriously in mining speculations. 

In that same year, 1848, Murc^lyson addressed a formal 
communication on the subject to Earl Grey, but that statesman 
did not take any steps in consequence, because, says Sir Ro- 
derick, ^ as his lordship has since informed me, he feared that the 
discovery of gold would be very embarrassing to a wool-growing 
country.’ More nonsense has been written on the ‘ auri sacra 
fames ’ theme than on almost any other. It is remarked by one 
of the acutest of the French novelists that money can hardly, in 
one sense, be ill-spent, as it so rapidly flows from wasteful to 
industrious hands. We are inclined, however, to think that the 
converse is more true, and that money can hardly be ill-saved. 
In its more literal sense the phrase will not better stand scrutiny. 
If in any country the collection of gold is more profitable than 
the rearing of sheep, we know no reason why it should not prefer- 
ably be followed. We were quite unprepared for such pastoral 
predilection in the Colonial Office under Lord Grey’s presidency. 
To realise Arcady in New South Wales and convert convicts into 
Strephons might be a very amiable conception, but would hardly 
justify the minister of a great commerci^ empire — above all, a 
zealot of Free Trade — in an attempt to cushion rich sources of 
mineral wealth opened in a colony under watch of his intel- 
ligence.^ * • - 

By the despatches of Governor Fitzroy we learn that it was 
some time in 1849 that a formal application was made to the 
.uthoritics at Sydney to know what reward would be given for 

^ We believe moat of our readers are aware tliat Murchison finally developed his 
views on the Distribution pf Gold throughout the Karth in an article of this Journal 
for 18d0. Hut it is due tb him that we should state the fact; for, on the title-page of 
an Italian translation of -that^Orlicle lately forwarded to us the authorsliip is escribed 
to Herschel— the translpteT adpig ^at Sir John was rewarded for it by the Masterahiu 
of the Mint!!! 

the 
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tbe discovery of a gold distnct The applicant was a Mr. Smith 
—who produced a specimen of gold imbedded in quartz. The 
reply was a very proper one» that they could enter into no blind 
bargain on the subject, but that if Mr. Smith chose to trust 
Government, he might rely upon being rewarded in proportion to 
the value of his discovery. The Governor does not seem to have 
been sorry that this answer proved unsatisfactory : — like his chief, 
Lord Grey, he feared that gold-seeking might ^ agitate the public 
mind, and divert the attention of persons engaged in industrial 
pursuits from their proper and more certain avocations.’ 

Nothing further was heard of Mr. Smith, nor of gold-finding, 
— though the news from California must have been eagerly 
studied — until April dOth, 185J, when a Mr. Hargraves ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary at Sydney, stating that he had 
explored a considerable tract — that he had succeeded beyond his 
expectations as to gold — land that he would point out the loca- 
lities on being assured of 500/. upon the truth of his represent- 
ations -being ascertained. This Mr. Hargraves had left Australia 
to try his fortune in California — but, being struck — though Dr. 
Shaw says he had no scientific pretensions — with the simi- 
larity of structure between the Sierra Nevada and the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, he soon returned. To him the 
reply was the same as to Smith. Hargraves prudently resolved 
to trust to the justice of Government, and named the Macquarie 
river with the Lewis and Summerhill creeks branching from it. 
His communication was referred to the Geological Surveyor, but 
he was too sharp to wait the movements of officials ; he sot 
some labourers to dig at Summerhill Creek ; and before the Sur- 
veyor could reach the spot, the Government had received notice 
(May 8) from the Commissioner of Crown Lands at Bathurst, 
first, that several ounces of gold had been found, — next (May 
15), that a man had found a piece weighing thirteen ounces, and 
that the excitement among all classes was intense, hundreds being 
already on their way to the new diggings. 

On the 19th the Geological Surveyor arrived there, and found 
about 400 persons occupying a mile of the. creek, eqch collect- 
ing with merely a tin dish from dne to two buncos daily. The 
Governor felt the necessi^ of acting with promptitude. A 
proclamatimi was issued, asserting the rights of the Crown to all 
gold found, and a system of licensing wSs established: — each 
licence being fixed at 1/. 10s. per month, payable in advance, ' 
and no one to be eligible for a licence unless he could prove that 
he was not absent from hired service withtnrt ^Ve. 

The town of Bathurst lies beyond Blue Moun- 

tains which forty years ago were thoughi'Wferm an impassable 

barrier 
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barrier to the colony on the west. When they Were crossed in 
1813, a wide and well- watered pastoral country was revealed; 
and General Macquarie apprecia^ the discovery. He passed 
the mountains in person, and founded the township of -Bathurst, 
121 miles from Sydney. The gold-field at Summerbill — ^promptly 
christened Ophir — lies 40 miles north-west of Bathurst over a 
now clear, and defined road, fit for a carriage, and extending to 
the verge of the settled country. By Sir Charles Fitzroy’s care, 
police-stations were now establish^ along the whole line of 
road, and a government escort for the conveyance of gold was 
set a-foot, the charge being one per cent, on the value. 

The Government was fortunate in finding an active and intelli- 
gont officer to carry these regulations into efiect. Mr. Hardy, 
the Commissioner appointed, arrived at the diggings on the 2nd 
of June, and immediately began issuing licences. He found 
about 1500 persons assembled; they w%re so orderly that he did 
not need a single policeman, and far from offering resistance to 
the payment of the licence-fee, they were glad to be placed ffnder 
the supervision of Government. Those who had not money to 
pay the fee gave gold, which was received at 3/. 4s. the ounce for 
that obtained by washing, and 2/. 8s. by amalgamation. Each 
little company had a space marked out fronting the creek, 15 
feet of frontage being assigned to a party of from three to six. 
Hardy by and by estimated that about 800 were working regu- 
larly. The remainder were mainly old and feeble persons, who 
came and went — now afresh trying their luck, and then afresh' 
despairing. 

During June he issued 605 licences, and the earnings of the 
dij^ers were computed at 30,000/., which would give nearly 
50/. for each inontlily licence. 

Notwithstanding the numbers congregated, provisions Were 
moderate in price: meat 3c/. per lb., t^a 2s., and sugar 6c/. 
The only exception was flour, which at first sold for l^d. per 
lb., but it fell in a few days to less than half that price. In 
fact, the diggers were living as cheaply as they could do at 
Sydney — for I Os. or 12s. per week. 

On thcfSrd of June the Council, to their honour be it said,< 
bestowed on Hargraves 500/., md an appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands. He was at the same time informed that 
it would be for the Imperial Government to grant hikn sucti 
briber remuneration as his discovery might be thoi;q^ht to^deserv^: 
Considering that gold is now pxoduced in Austin at th«r rate ol^ 
at least five millions per annum, it is to be hoped that 
prising man will additional rewakl. 

By the end of May had set in : the nights were Ifrea^; 
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and the small ponds covered with ice. Those persons who had 
arrived without tents or clothing, hoping to pick up a fortune 
in a day, were grievously disappointed at the toil and time 
required to collect but a moderate quantity of the coveted 
ore. Many had come on foot from Sydney ; long and weary 
as the route had been, they saw no resource but to retrace it, 
and their dismal representations served to cool the excitement 
which had set in. Those, however, who had been more, provident 
and were better fitted for the work, continued their labours with 
general though by no means uniform success. Four men, 
working on the slopes of Lewis Pond^s Creek, obtained one day 
two ounces, and the next seven. The Commissioner estimated 
that at these creeks there was profitable employment for 5000 
diggers : — but they were soon to be deserted for richer ground. 

The Government’s Geological Surveyor, Mr. Stutclibury, in 
the course of his explorations, found that gold was distributed 
over the bed of the Turon river, and much more evenly than in 
other q)laccs. This stream flows, like the Summerhill and Lewis 
Creeks, into the Macquarie, but twenty or thirty miles further to 
the east. The watercourse of the Creeks is steep, rugged, and 
narrow. The Turon runs through a spacious valley, in a broad 
and level course, between much higher hills, but miles distant 
on either side, and all formed of micarslate without quartz-veins, 
whereas at Summerhill the quartz-veins are abundant. The 
stream is without any of the abrupt elbows and narrow gorges 
which mark the Creeks, and, as a consequence, the gold is more 
evenly distributed and much finer in the grc'iin. I his fine gold 
he found diffused through the soil ^ as regularly as wheat in a 
sown field’ — but the yield was not in this part of the river 
very large. It was suggested that nearer its source the ore 
would turn up more abundantly, though of coarser grain, and, 
trial being made, within four days three men found ten pounds 
weight of gold, A thousand men were speedily congregated at 
tbe Turon, and the average of each man seemed to about 
an ounce daily. By and by, after careful travel, Mr. Hargraves 
reported the course of the stream to be auriferous for at least 
130 miles. ' v • • 

Some 20 miles north of tbe Turon is the Meroo, another 
tributary of the Macquarie, and branching from it is the Louisa 
Creek. By this creek a native shepherd m the service of Dr. 
Kerr discovered gold embedded in masses of quartz. He struck 
one of the blocks with his tomahawk, and the pure ore was at > 
once revealed. The gold was oontainGd three blocks of 
quartz, lying 100 ywls distant from % quart? vein. The Urgest 
of the blocks weighed 75 lbs. , gros$} Mid 50 lbs. of gold were 
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tjvken from it. Unfortunately the blocks were broken up for 
greater convenience of transit ; the largest piece of gold then 
weighed 6 lbs. 4oz. The whole moss of gold taken from the 
quartz Weighed 106 lbs. It was promptly taken to the Austra- ' 
lian Bank at- Bathurst, and was subsequently seized by the 
Commissioner on the part of the Crown, as Dr. Kerr had taken 
out no licence, and a royalty of 10 per cent, was reser%'ed on gold * 
in place. But as this was the first discovery of the kind, the 
Government remitted its claims, and Dr. Kerr became the un- 
disputed possessor of the 6000/. prize. It may be supposed that 
the surrounding country was diligently explored ; the search 
was for some time unsuccessful; but at last another lump of 
gold, also embedded in its natural matrix of quartz, was dug 
out from the clay, about 25 yards from the spot where the 
former blocks were discovered. The weight of this lump was 
336 ounces, and it was sold by public auction for 1155/. With 
such prizes in the wheel it is easy to account for the restlessness 
of the diggers. 

The next discovery of magnitude was at Aralucn, 200 miles 
south of the Turon, and between 160 and 170 miles south of 
Sydney. The Araluen is a tributary of the Dena river, which 
empties itself into the ocean near lat. 36® S. Mr. Hardy expresses 
ere long his opinion that its wide valley would prove ‘ the most ex- 
tensive digging yet discovered Even at the present height 

of the water persons can make from 15^. to 30i?. each per diem 

Several thousand diggers would not exhaust the locality for 
many years.’ — Other gold fields, since revealed, in New South 
Wales, and some of them rich ones, have their places in the map 
of the latest blue-book. They extend from the tributaries of the 
Condainine and the Brisbane, in the Moreton district, on the 
north, to branches of the Snowy River, in Gipps’s Land, to the 
south — a distance of 700 miles. But the richest were to be 
eclipsed by the discoveries in the sister colony. 

Nothing whatever had been known of Pbrt Philip until 1836 
— when some stock-masters from Van Diemen’s Land, noting its 
beautiful pastures, carried thither large numbers of sheep and 
cattle. Sif 'Diomas Mitchell, appointed to report, termed it 
Australia Felix. A town was speedily commenced on the Yarta 
Yarra, and, though the site was ill-chosen as a port, Melbourne 
became, almost as soon as founded, a flourishing settfement. 
In 1850 the district had assumed so much importance that it was - 
formed into a separate colony, and the name of Victoria conferrod 
upon it Here the traders and farmers were now groairing over 
the tidings from Sydl^y^ Thek best hands had at once started 
for the gold-fields, and, if this v^ent on, what but Tuin could be 
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anticipated ? To keep the people at home a meeting was held, 
. and 200 guineas proposed as a reward to the discoverer of a gold- 
field within 120 n^es from the town of Melbourne; nor did 
they wait long before such discoveries were announced — first, at 
Anderson’s Creek, only 16 miles off— next, at Clunes, on one of 
the head-waters of the West Lodden, 90 miles to the north ; and 
then at Ballarat, near the remarkable volcanic hill Boninyon. 
Before the worth the other diggings could be tested, the’superior 
richness of this field attracted all adventurers. The discovery 
was announced in August last year, and the regulations adopted 
at Sydney were immediately put in force by Governor Latrobe, 
]>ut with far less effect from the scant resources at his disposah 
The Ballarat diggings are situated near the source of the river 
Lea — the richest locality being appropriately termed Golden 
Point. It was visited by Mr. Latrobe, who states that it presents 
superficially no feature to distinguish it from any other of the 
numerous forested spurs which descend from the broken ranges 
at the foot of the higher ridges, and bound the valley on either 
side. Though gold is to be found in greater or less quantities in 
the whole of the surrounding country, this particular point has 
a superficial structure different from that of others. In 
despatch of October 1 0 Mr. Latrobe says : — Hr 

< Roughly stated, a section of a working shows, under the superficial 
soli, — 

1. Red ferruginous earth and gravel ; 

2. Streaked yellowish and red clay ; 

3. Qnartz gravels of moderate size ; 

4. Large quartz pebbles and boulders ; masses of ironstone set 

in very compact clay, hard to work ; 

6 . Blue and white clay ; 

6. Pipe clay. , . . .below which none of the workings have as yet 
been carried* — Gold has been detected, I believe, in all the superior 
formations, even in the superficial soil. But bv far the richest deposit 
is found in the small veins of blue clay, which lie almost' above the *o- 
called “ pipe clay,” in which no trace of the ore has been discovered. 
The ore is, to all appearance, quite pure. It is found occasionally in 
rolled or waterworn irregular lumps, of varipue sizes, sometimes in- 
corporated with round pebbles of quartz, which Mppears tb hUve formed 
its original matrix ; at other times without any admixture whatever, in 
irregular rounded or smooth pjecfs-r-and agnln irregular 

masses of pure metaL. ^ . .The seams hr^ ^’.^nd tnm out, cp|t- 
tinually. The closest proximity to a’riph yeiu. cm no certmn 

assurance that labour will Jfc^ feiniilarly rewarded. T However witnessed 
the washing of two tin dishes of this. clajr|[ ol^ about twenty 'Indhes in 
diameter, the yield of w^ich was no ^Rkt pounds weight of 

pure gold, and 1 have senh^ two or at mbsfe ’Wde cubic inches "of the 
same yield four ounces.* ' w ;;t 

Mr. 
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Mr. Latrobe found about 2500 persons assembled; and be 
says— 

* One patty is known to have raised sixteen pounds freight at an 
early hour of the day, and to have secured thirty*one pounds weight in 
one day's work. Many parties of four men have shared^ day after day, 
ten ounces per man. 1 can testify to the fact of ten pounds we^pnt 
and upwards being the produce of a single working during one of the 
days of fny visit, and 1 have uo reason to believe that this case was an 
isolated one.’ * 

The effect of this discovery was almost completely to empty 
Geelong and ^Melbourne — neither of the towns being distant 
above sixty miles. In a few weeks, however, the excitement 
here, as in the sister colony, cooled down ; the product, though 
in particular instances larger, seems to liave been less regular 
than on the Turon and Araluen, and numbers returned to their 
former ^employments. Up to the month of October the steady 
workers do not seem to have exceeded 3000 ; — but the discovery 
of yet mure productive diggings at Mount Alexander, about 
forty miles north of Ballarat, and seventy-five of Melbourne, 
ised the fever higher than ever. 

"^he discovery was accidental. A shepherd found gold encased 
:n a piece of quartz which he picked up on his folding ground. 
A careful examination showed gold in a seam of compact quartz 
of about a foot in thickness. A party followed up the seam, and 
in the course of a fortnight took from it, and from narrow layers of 
clay in the adjacent rock, gold to the value of 300/. or 400/. 
But here, as in so many other places, Nature had beneficently 
spared man the labour of breaking up the rock, and had spread 
out her richest treasures ready to his htind. In the bed of a creek, 
descending from the Mount, and facing a junction with the East 
Lodden river, gold was found abundantly diffused in the gravelly 
soil. When these tidings were published people flocked, not 
only from every part of Victoria, but from Van Diemen’s Land, 
from South Australia— even from the rich grounds of tlie Turon 
and Araluen. Seamen slipped from the ships in harbour, thriving 
shops were shut up, md respectable men left situations of trust 
to take ’th^r lot with the diggers. By December it was com- 
puted that 12,000 Were assembled in an area of 15- square milcs^ 
The Governor atid Council inconsiderately resolved to raise 
f he licenbe fee to 3/. peir month. The diggers met to the number 
several thpuswds, and resdlved on resistance. The Gov^- 
ment was in no position to enforce its act; and had to draw 
backy thus affording dangerous evidence of its own weakness 
^nd of the diggers* Mr. Le^robe complains bitterly of 

the insignificant force? at his disposal, and seems seriously to 
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• apprehend some lawless and desperate outbreak from the hordes 
of adventurers thus suddenly drawn together. Mr. Latrobe, in 
fact, seems to have shared in the excitement' of the hour, and 
! imagined, with the Australian papers, that the world was about to 
be turned upside down. There is something strongly resembling 
exaggeration in the statements he. furnishes of the distress of 
Government from the desertion of clerks and officers. It has 
been reported that his domestic servants left him en masse^ 
and that he was reduced to the necessity of grooming his own 
horse and chopping wood to light a fire for his breakfast. 
These afflictions, however, do not darken anj^ page of his 
despatches ; nor, when we examine in detail the reports sup- 
pli^ him from the heads of departments, do we find that 
wholesale desertion we had been prepared to shudder over. It 
is true that an augmentation of 50 per cent, was ordered on all 
salaries not exceeding 2S0/., and that salaries of 250^. and of 
350Z. were advanced respectively to 350/. and 500/. Some 
considerable increase was, in fact, unavoidable from tlie rise 
in price of necessaries. The only departments which seem 
seriously to have suffered are those of the police and the h^ 
bour^master. Governments, like private individuals, iTiust4li|l 
pect to pay for labour what it is worth. These discoveiiS 
altered the conditions of society. Those on the lowest rounds 
of the ladder suddenly found themselves at the top of it.* 
Able-bodied men became the most valued members of the com- 
munity. It is contrary to all our notions that a policeman or a 
scavenger should be entitled to as high wages as a government 
clerk. Not often can the rude labour of the nervous arm assert 
equality with the skilled hand or trained head. Mr. Latrobe 
found it difficult to accommodate himself to the change ; and there 
was some' reason in the complaint of the Yictorians, who found 
themselves destitute of efficient protection, while a stream of 
gold produced by their labour was flooding the tleasury. The 
large sums returned by the liccimng system could hardly have been 




* Oue atoctcfnasler whose hands bad deserted hiiiiW|mt’lDlhedl«>ihg» to induce 
them to return to ebsiir his fleohs^ aiid aias(e up his bend submit to iheir own 
terms. * Well, maiftw/ said the fellows^ after a consultation, ‘we'll return an.d do the 
job, provided • itHf interru|ited the master,' joffblly, ‘ I %gt^*-^^j^roeided wShabe 
the wool/ As be wras away^they oSTeted him t^.’a?dSj ftsitay and be tiieir 

cook. A Melh^ume paper of Hay last hss Uto fpllowiug How arb.the 

Mighty vallbn !— A member ^of the Legislalire Coancil of Victoria was seen a tfw 
days retailing apples at the" diggin^.^' AihAlief sentTemSti, 'hdfl known in' South 
Australia as an old colonist, hospitable conutry scntleman. and M. L. C., is now 
wradiiig his way on tet to the same centre of attnMtio^ hb outer man clod in a blue 
'diirt, and carrying a heavy swag.* The ‘ladiei** bf flaunt through the 

streets in the richest sitts and Satins the stores can n|l!mMei.%hiTe some of their lords in 
jthoir holiday eacursiens loom fp drink anything biii^ii|hm|Migne. 
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turned to< better' account than by hiring labour at What it/was 
worth to preserve order^ to collect the government dues, and to 
form roads through districts suddenly thronged with traffic. A 
liberal outlay for these purposes would perhaps have been true 
econoniy, as from the insufficiency of the government, staff thou- 
sands of diggers evaded payment of the licence fee, and thus set 
a bad cxaunple by showing how easily the official regulatu^ 
might be defied. The last accounts — among others the shrewd 
pages of Dr. Shaw — represent matters as mending. The police 
force has been strengthened ; men are not difficult to be pro- 
cured when due wages are offered ; the constables receive 5s. 
per day and their rations ; and a commencement has been made 
in the very necessary work of forming roads to the chief gold- 
fields, as it was feared that necessaries might rise to famine 
prices from the old paths being cut up in the winter months. 
As it is, an instance is recorded of»the rate of carriage from 
Alexander to Melbourne being as high as 90Z. per ton. 

The increase in the Victoria revenue is without parallel. The 
licences alone in the last quarter of 1851 yielded 25,481/., and in 
the first quarter of 1852 the amount rose to 48,597/., a much 
larger sum than was produced by the whole general revenue in 
the cx^rresponding quarter of the previous year. The chief items 
in these returns mark more plainly than any description could do 
the influence which the diggings have already exercised over the 
fortunes of the colony. The general revenue from customs, post- 
age, &c., which in the last quarter of 1850 was 31,380/., rose in 
the last quarter of 1851 to 42,041/., and in the first tliree months 
of 1852 to 75,272/. I Tl'he crown revenue from the sale of lands, 
licences, &c., which was 37,008/. in the last quarter of 1850, in- 
creased to 102,307/. in the last quarter of 1851, and to 156,827/. 
in the first quarter of 1852« The total revenue of the first three 
memths of 1851 was 49,1184, and of the corresponding period 
in 1852, 232,099/. ! At thm^rate Victoria, our youi^est child 
in Australia, has a revenue c about equal to the kingdom of 
Saxony. We .most imagine our Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
be in posseasios of ^me fifly millions per quarter, when he had 
only refkotied on tile coatoatary thirteen, to appreciate the for- 
tunate state of the yictxN% treMqry, or to understand those cont- 
plaints of Mr. Latirobe’a inoutneaa and of the insufficiency of the 
policc^force whic^ such oUMges as the robbery of the Nelson 
treasure-shtj^ call forth dl^lonists.* 

, ; . .‘A me 

- i. . ■ > t ■ ■- i— - 

* Ttie govenfaw of tbe i$|br Wdnlor manage to be qn be^ terms with the, people. 
Sir Charles l^itsroy recently poW a vlilt to the furon digglfigs, ind was^ rapturously 
received. Upwards of a huiidre^ diggers, in their usual costume, met him at 
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A rise in the price of provmons" was *to' b6 expected: — it, 
however, has not been of so alarming a nature as might be antici- 
pated from Mr. Latrobe’s langui^e^ The Government contracts 
for 1852, as compared with 185l, show a rise in bread from He/, 
to 2id. per lb.; fresh beef from lid, to 2</. ; tea Is. Id. to 
Is. 4d. ; sugar 2id. to 23d. ; brandy 15s. to 17s., &c. The 
latest reports of the Melbourne markets quote good bullocks 
at 8/. 5s. to 4L each-^heep 8s. to 10s.; fine flour 25s. per 
cwt. These are certainly not &mine prices. The charges of 
retailers have, of course, risen more considembly, but will soon 
fall as supplies are brought from other ports. By the enhanced 
price of all manufactured articles, a field is opened for the 
industry of the mother country, which, it is obvious, will not be 
neglected.* 

We fear Mr. Latrobe is not to be taken as a safe authority 
on the general earnings oLthe diggers. His imagination is in a 
ferment on this as on other points. As a proof of ‘ the wonder- 
fully great yield,’ he mentions that a pound weight of gold a day 
is a moderate remuneration for a patty ; that there are instances 
of as * much as fifty being the result of a few houirs’ labour 
and that ^ many parties within a very limited period have secured^ 
forty, fifty, and even seventy pounds weight.’ Among the pay- 

dinder at Captain BrooinSeld*a. la reijMlifding to the hearty cheers which greeted 
.hU health, we learn ' hie £icelIeocy said he could perceive that many a warm 
and fijls^Iy heart towards hlni was beating iiqdcr tlie red shirt of the digger. He 
further almded to the admirable obedience' and respect to tlie laws which had been 
ehown by tbb eoimnunity ^utder such exciting circumsfances, and Anally sat down 
a|Bj4tt A trernfadoAS^hiiist of i^)plausf.’^ Sir F. Young is not less popular in 
Sputh Australia. The establishment of a m$jil between Adelaitje imd Mount Alexander 
is a sign of the excdlent spirit of his governmenf. Some of Mr. Latrobe's regulations 
appear unneoesearily stHugetit, as, for insiauce, that the escort shall take no parcels of 
gold of less tlnu a pPAnd weight. 

f At the Ip^ Sheffield Cutlers' Feast this point was effectively noticed by Lord £• 
Hbwhrd: — ^ At the present time, when no man, not eteii the most lotelligent — when 
neither 4be hardworking merchant nor tiie greatest Anttneial authority could tell what 
wreys likely to, he the wsolt, or even the pifd>ahlie exfeot» of the gold discovevieei ibat 
wonderful ^lieupinction tliat had recently occurred in tlje wyrid — when in seiYph. of 
that metal oak tlicet distant colonies were becoming thickly piffled— it was fmpossible 
tadowbt that ibedendeney of eVents MU SS epen 'hrgs Markets fir the 
ifmeaiiaUnjlH and, Jbe wee quite Sare that J^hcffield wpubISiot .h»wliihd ib,her> cum- 
mcycUl relation with new commuioltHa, and t^at a^market (or her wares would 
be foand wh^ver tni British mime' or eVen*^ the fbht vt Ih'dn ' hacf Oflier 

speakm dwelt on iWe inpioeed btafe- of -ffio fbhti. One eaid tM slX^yUars ago there 
were in Chat boro^Jtomf thounMi^ol iwioccupied houees-r^iiow^^ef were at a pre- 
mium; and ^r. Denisem the other townp of the ^iVeit mthiig mbVe 

l^pierociS tloin hid ' been ^pttVl^ly komi^i ; Hidt. they ^ete^ aohomutatiffg wMlth 
mem taptdly^vaiid that' eomhirt aj^asnita^ ipmmmsm wets ittcmusmg^hf'ha 
'fheMcemnla.fi^m other are similari at 

ww epindle and every looid is in according to jiome 

“tfhdmm dithhi^es '^M 'hid th» gratifyfhg 

menu 
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ments.of gold brought, down by Govenunetit escort be .instances 
the following:— < 

* Eddy $md Gill (live in company) 8008 ounces raised' in seven 
weeks.! 

‘ D’Arcy (four in company) 2222 ounces in eight Weeks'.* 

This would give nearly 2000/. to each man — a product so great 
as to suggest a doubt whether the whole was actually raised 
by tlie individuals who claimed it We are not without data 
for a tolerably correct, average. Taking the actual amount 
shipped from Melbourne to the end of March last, and allowing* 
for the quantity supposed to be atrthe diggings and waiting ship- 
ment, it would appear that about 700,000 ounces had been raised 
in Victoria. At 3/. per ounce this would be worth 2,100,000/. 
The licences issued up to the same date were 49,386. Dividing 
the gold by this number, we get« 42/. 10s. as the average 
monthly earnings of each licensed digger, but as a great numter 
of persons evaded payment of the liccnce-fee, the real earn- 
ings of the diggers must have been considerably less. In New 
South Wales the government regulations were more strictly en^ 
forced. The amount raised there to the end of March may be 
taken at 320,000 ounces, and the value at 960,000/. The 
licences issued were 30,781, and by the# same rule these figures 
give 31/. 3s. as the monthly average, which is probably very near 
the truth, the most intelligent of the Commissioners conyugnlyn^ 
speaking of 1/. per day as the diggers’ earnings. 

At Adelaide this golden news had not only the effect oFdraw-» 
ing aAvay the bulk of the labouring population, but of draining 
the colony of money to purchase the gold, which offered by far 
the most profitable and certain investment that could be found. 
While Governor Latrobe lugubriously feared that the discovery 
would prove ‘anything but a blessing,’ and regarded with a 
troubled mind the efforts of ‘the disreputable or unthinking 
agitators of the day,’ and-‘ the language and demeanour of many 
portions of the press,’ to whose comments his Excellency seeit^s 
to. have been needlessly sensitive, Governor Young in the 
sister chlody deploi^ the stagnation of business and the absent 
of that stimulus which made Victoria^ l$o bustling, Ona requi^ 
that ^ a regiment at least’ should be stationed at Mdl^ume to 
preserve or^r; while the other offinred a fewasd qf 1000/. for 
the dUcoteiy* of gold in South Aust^ii^ .aju^ etrety 

preparation for thankfully receiving the bright to 

the issue of proclaiMtions and tfae|^r^aTatlovl 'of fejdrtu of li^ce^ 
whenever its sc^^es opejjipd Sb ojgger. i^ 

ation of the colobistii that some clever hands^as they wmld 

be 
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. be styled on the other side the Atlantio-^attempted to secure 
the reward by stratagem. They took the commissioners to some 
creeks in the Mount Lofty ranges, and washing the black alluvial 
' soil, produced from it four small pieces of gold. ^ Every portion 
that was washed, whether taken from the banks. of the stream, of a 
few yards distant from it, yielded a small piece of gold. Altoge- 
ther 14 grains were obtained.’ A government notice, stating 
the fact, was immediately put forth, and the deputy -surveyor 
was directed immediately to proceed to the spot, and ^ cause plots 
of ground to be measured off,’ and licences to be issued according 
^ to the terms already published.’ But — for the prudence of the 
Government we are happy to say — the notification contained a 
warning that the quantity of gold yet found did not exceed ttco 
shillings in value. A considerable number soon gathered, and 
commenced digging and washing with great eagerness ; but 
neither by them nor by ,the careful researches of the commis- 
sioners was a trace of gold found ; and these last could come to no 
other conclusion than that the gold which had been produced in 
their presence ^ was not a natural deposit of the soil from which 
it was then taken.’ Up to the latest date it does not appear that 
any gold has been discovered in South Australia^ though the 
geological formation of the country about Adelaide is said to be 
highly promising. 

One of Sir F. Young’s measures has excited much contro- 
vej^. To attract capital to Adelaide he established — as we 
ml^^MUid — an office for assaying and stamping bars of gold, 
dir^tmg that it should be a legal tender at 71^. per ounce, and 
that the banks should issue notes at that rate on gold deposited 
with them. The immediate effects of this measure were bene- 
. ficial. It brought a considerable amount of treasure into the 
colony, restored the circulation, and stimulated the land-sales and 
the general coarse of trade. As the gold is intrinsically worth a 
. higher price, it may be held that there can be, no permanent loss. 
But it is difficult to understand how.* that policy can be good 
. which artificially enhances the value of gold in one government 
of Australia, while it is left to find its own value in others ; or 
how the banks can avoid inconvenience, es^notes afe hwued in 
Adelaide on gold at> 71s.. per ounces while .in Mriboume and 
Sydney the rates are respectively 6^. and Though the 
principle of the measure be sound, no attempt abould have been 
made to cany it out,, we think, unless in copc^ with the other 
governments. . , 6, 

For the convenienoe of the colonistedt has been suggested that 
# yiint should be set up in ^ttstra^a,^^^fl^vm this subject Mr. 

( Wfktherston’s tract, as well jaSv the 
V deserves 
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deserves to be well considered. It would be contrary to all 
experience to expect that the same perfection could at once b'e 
achieved in a new establishment that it has co»ist our mint cen- 
turies to attain } and the reputation of our coin, standing so 
deservedly high all over the world, might seriously suffer 
from unavoidable inaccuracy in that portion of it which issued 
from Australia ; while, against the issue of a distinct coloiiia^l 
coinage, there«are weighty, and, as we think, decisive objeo 
tions, though, of the two evils, we should esteem that the least. 
Assay offices might, however, safely be established in the capitals 
of the Australian colonies, and at a very trifling expense. All 
that our mint purports to do, in theory at least, is to return 
the gold sent to it divided into pieces of a certain weight and 
fineness. Supposing that colonial assay-t>ffices formed the gold 
they received into bars of not less than a pound or half a pound, 
and stamped each with its true weight and quality, they would 
perform, in a manner sufficiently exact for colonial uses, what 
our mint docs for the general coinage of the empire. The gold 
thus stamped miglit be made a legal tender, and form the basis 
of an Australian currency, at such a rate per ounce as would 
fairly cover the charges of its transmission to England.* 

The gold-fields discovered thus far stretch in a south-westerly 
direction from the Moreton district to Ballarat, a distance ex- 
ceeding one thousand miles : the line is everywhere marked by 
mountain ranges, from which innumerable streams flow into 
the principal rivers. Gold is also said to have been 'found 
in Van Diemen's Land, though the produce has not yet been 
sufficient for any judgment to be formed of the value of the 
discovery. It is to be recollected that that search for gold which 
has been diligently mamtained in the Old World since the first 
period of recorded history, and which has in the‘ aggregate pro- 
duced an amount of treasure beyond all calculation, has scarcely 
yet commenced in Australia. The extent and richness of the 
. deposits found in the first year of inquiry can be regarded as 
but specimens of the wealth which lies yet unexplor^' in her 
virgih soil. * y ' ^ * 

• The endouragemmt which these discoveries "will certainly give 
to emigration from England is a very important point. It is 
more than half a century since an amiable and ingenioks^ Atan 

’ V , I — * — - — ■ 

* Australia will soon be ibundantly VuppHed with Voin." 
freight (lays the Timeg of Sept. 13) am oudtretood’to amount to aliitai gyiaOjOOW., 
.and* pstimatiiig. the additionaVium taken out by emigfai^ it ia pmbabl^^hlit the 
valueof the total quantity exported equi^ls that of the gold rteei.m-L Tlltidigg^n 
must be largely betiefHed% ttm^^ipwentrof coin; ai tbd gcld; In L£4on 

would realin 41, pes oiuite^«lias sot aiwajreibrought them ^ ^ 

tormented 
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tormented himself and bis readers by speculations on the miseries 
ii^4iph would, according to all Iprubability, overwhelm civilized 
OQuntries from a superabundance of population# We do not 
remember whether any date was fix^ on for the commence- 
ment of the calamity among ourselves; but as it was laid 
down as a first principle that no increased production of food 
could possibly keep pace with the increase of population, the 
danger became more imminent year by year« Since the issue of 
Mr» Malthus’s Essay our population has doubled in number, and yet 
we are in this year (1852) likely to experience a scarcity of bands 
for the work set before us, as a great empire, to accomplish. 
What a comment does this fact supply on those daring theories, 
which go to the length of questioning the wisdom and goodness 
of the Almighty Creator and Governor of the Universe !. 

From all our colonies in the Southern Ocean the cry is for 
more people. We can send them nothing they value so highly 
as labour. The settlers, without exception, see their way to new 
enterprises and greater profits, if they had but more bands to help 
them. In New South Wales the Legislature passed an address, 
urging the continuance of immigration, and voted a sum* of 
100,0^/. for the purpose, to be raised by loan on the land re- 
venue. ‘A deputation of gentlemen interested in New South 
Wales,’ say the Colonial Emigration Officers, * have already waited 
on us, to press for its immediate expenditure.’ * Never,’ says 
a Sydney paper of 1st May last, ^ was labour so difficult to 
procure as it is at the present time, nor do we believe that wages, 
taking all classes, of operatives together, were ever so high.’ In 
Moreton Bay labour is so needed that the people pray for a 
separation from New South Wales that they may be supplied 
with convicts. From Victoria 113,000/. has been sent over by 
Governor Latrobe, to be spemt in immigration for the present 
year ; and he writes that ^ several gentlemen possessing property 
and influence have urged, that, if emigrants could not otherwise 
be obtained, paupers sliauld be ebtoimedfrim the union workhmses^ 
and foreigners from the continent of Europe! Sir F» Young, from 
South AustraUa, states the general wish, ^ that the stredim of 
emigration eX the expense of the land-fun^ should bonYinue to 
flow into the colony as heretofore.’ Sir W. Denison, from Van 
Diemen’s Land, presses that convicts mey. be sent nut on proba- 
tion, and that the whole 30,000/. voted by ParUament for emi- 
gration purp^s may be spent in providing pawf^s for labouring 
men.md tbek families to that colony* 

/I%ere wm two obstodes in the of ^^se suggestions-^ 
the difficulty of procuring dedr^e^eipdgililits. To remove 
1^1 the Commissioners bavet twfoe {ilpirered their, scale of 

deposits, 
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deposits, which now stands at il. and S/. a head {{ft agrricultural 
laboujTers, 1/. for women and married men, and 10s. for children. 
The age for the minimum rate of deposit has beehl advanced 
from forty to forty-five, and families with not tnote than fdur 
children under twelve are admitted to a free paSi^age. ThO 
deposit for certain classes of artisans and mechanics and theft 
wives has been reduced from 5/. to 2L each. Special missions 
were sent to localities where it seemed likely that emigrants 
might be obtained : one, for example, to the isle of Skj^e ahd 
another to the north of Ireland. As the result in great part, mb 
doubt, of these * stimulating ’ measures, the Commissioners have 
now on their books the names of some thousands more than ft 
will be possible to provide with a passage. — ^The scarcity of 
shipping presents a second and a more serious obstacle. The 
freight paid by the Commissioners in past years to the various 
ports of Australia was from 13/. to 1^/. per head ; this year the 
contract price has risen to 17/. 19^. per adult for Geelong, and 
18/. 19s. for Portland Bay. The emigration to Australia 
was — 


Ships. 

New South Wales • • 3 

Victoria . . . « 2 

South Australia • • • 5 

10 


In 1850. In 1851. 




Kmiitrante. 

Ships. 

Emigrants. 

725 

3 

794 

538 

3 

1040 

1200 

8 

2100 

2458 

14 

3934 


In the first six months of 1852 the numbers were— 



Ships. 

Emigrant!. 

New South Wales . 

. 6 

1791 

Victoria . . • 

• 19 

7258 

South Australia • ' 

. 10 

2901 


35 

11,945 


For the later months of the year the Commissioners proposed, if 
possible, to despatch ten or twelve ships a month. — Yet evbii 
this emigration will probably be insignificant compared with thsi 
efiecteef by private effort. A glance at the daily advertiseiUen^ . 
excites amazement at the sudden extension of our commer^ 
in that direction. From fifty to sixty first-class ships^ 
ing from 50Q to 2200 tons, leave the poi*fs of Liverpool 
London each month* Steamers of magnificat 
pressed into t|ie service, and new ones, better adapted the 
length of voyage, are on the stocks. The Great Britain, c»f8l|i00 
tons, sailed at dose df August, iMth bbtw^ tSw a^TOO 
passengers. It is computed that during tlie emi« 

gration 
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gmtion to Australia has beieii at the rate of 20,000 persons 
monthly. 

During the last five years the emigration from the United 
Kingdom has averaged 284,534 persons a year, and ‘ it now,’ 
say the Commissioners, * exceeds the highest estimate of the 
annual increase of the population.’ In the second quarter of 
this year ther^ were abstracted from us — 

By death 100,813 

By emigration 1 25, 1 12 

225,925 

The births amounted to 159,136, showing a decrease in the popu- 
lation for three months of 66,789 souls ! Previous to 1847 the 
largest number who emigratecl in one year was 129,851 in 1846 ; 
last year the number was 335,966, and it appears likely that this 
year it will be still greater. » In last August 61 emigration ships 
sailed from Liverpool, having on board 21,907 persons. The 
number in the corresponding month of 1851 was only 16,714. 
The amount of money sent over by the emigrants who had estab- 
lished themselves in other lands, to assist the emigration of their 
friends, amounted in 1851 to 990,000/. It is observed by the 
Commissioners that those who depart, include a large proportion 
of the youngest, the healthiest, and most energetic of the adult 
population, on which the excess of births over deaths mainly 
depends.’ In the case of Ireland wc watch such an operation 
without regret ; for it opens the fairest prospect of relief from the 
long-rooted evil of a pauper peasantry. But in England we 
have no surplus of that class from which the Commissioners 
pick their emigrants — men in the prime of life, of steady in- 
dustry, and good character. Seme appreliensions are not unrea- 
^nably expressed that we shall soon feel the need— if the need 
is not felt already — of those artizans and labourers whom we 
are using unnecessary efforts to send from our shores.* Emigrants 
of another class we could better spare. We have amongst us 
a superfluity of ingenious and educated men. In Australia many 
such might, no doubt, find some occupation letter suitq^ tp their 
adventurous disposition than any they can innocently pursue at 
home— ^and perhaps succeed in scrambling their way to fortune. 

It must he confeised, however, that gdd^diffging is no child’s 
play. * The whole is an operation of peat labour and uncer- 
tainty,’ writes one Sychl^ ofiicial ; ♦it is ha^d Work compared 
with shepherding or hut-keeping, but it is not hard work to able 

TVmca (Sept. 125) cumi’ortf^ by ths in oate nf neeil for labour 

wbetiier anricuUural or mauafacturinff Here, we may count on raaiiy aupDlica from 
Dcumarky^lgioin, Gennony— itid tfhat a pity it is Malthtu ii gone! 

men,’ 
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men,’ reports another. A Bathurst paper informs ud that at the 
Turon ^the labour is extremely heavy, and the works of an 
extraordinary character ; many parties have dug from twenty-four 
to thirty feet deep, and some of them are actually turmellitiff under 
the bed of the river' Again, from Major’s Creek, ‘ the labout* is 
immense, the depth of the holes would be pronounced by Dominie 
Sampson prodigious, and the constant exertion required in 
])umping, draining, &c., calls into exercise the patience and 
perseverance of the most industrious.’ At one spot we hear of 
two men sinking a shaft 130 feet deep. The general report of 
the diggers is, that they have ^ a squalid unhealthy appearance, 
from exposure, privation, and dust, sore eyes being universally 
prevalent.’ We therefore recommend those persons here, who, 
seduced by Mr. Latrobe’s despatches, and by the visions of 
Sofala and Mount Alexander, are on the point of throwing up 
good situations and of engaging first-^lass berths for Sydney or 
Port Philip, to try a little amateur digging in their suburban 
gardens just to sec how they relish the work. Let them mark oft 
a surface of 12 feet by 20, and dig it 30 feet deep. Then let 
them convey the earth round their founds a sufficient number of 
times to represent the miles that must often be traversed to get 
at water, and afterwards carefully wash it. Or, if they have no 
fancy for dry diggings, let them turn the pipe of the New River 
Com])any which supplies their premises, into their partially ex* , 
cavated ^ claim,’ till the water rises to the height of their chin, 
and then*dig, and pump, and bale until they have got to the 
required depth. Let them retire from their labour at night to 
sleep on the ground under shelter of a canvas tent ; and — if they 
find tliis way of spending their autumn holidays more agreeable 
than a ramble through Switzerland or a sojourn on our own 
coast — if, moreover, they do not mind either ugly language and 
ruffianly threats or ague and ophthalmia — then they may depart 
and take their chance of earning 20/. or 30/. a-month by the 
drudgery of a navie. 

There arc exceptions to all rulesr-^d just as in our late, 
battles under Lord H^rdinge it did not escape observation that.v 
the most during of ^the private dragoons were often English 
Geidlemenoi fallen fortune— several of whom in fact had .onoe^ 
held commissions in Her Majesty’s army— so amoi^ the diggers,, 
in spite of their red shirts, Dr. thaw's eye at once detected a 
not inconsiderable sprinkling of ^ Aristocrats but,, in spite o£ 
everything, as a rule, the rough work must be done by the homy 
hands. Whatever effect it may have on dieir condition, to Aem 
belongs, the toil and the profit. The mere superficial; digg^gs . 
are rarely of mqph valiie. experimenter saya:-r- . , 

^ On 
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On the third morning live commenced on a bed of red marl, which 
we Ibnnd more difficult to work than stone ; from its close and compact 
texture, it turned the points of the picks so as to render it necessaiy to 
have them repointed and sharpened every hour. My hands soon blis- 
tered to such, a degree, that the blood oozed from them down the 
liandles of the tools. Notwithstanding the great exertions made by every 
one of ^the party, some days elapsed before we got through the stratum 
of red nmrl ; and on testing it in the usual manner not a grain of gold 
was obtained. When we got through the red marl, we expected that 
our labour would be comparatively light to what it had been, but we 
were Sadly disappointed. On commencing work, we found that the 
yellow marl was much harder than the red, and resembled cement. We 
could only chip small pieces about the size of a crown-piece, in addition 
to which it was intermixed with large pieces of quartz we had to break 
before it could be thrown out $ the jar of the tools was most distressing 
to the hands. After a week’s hard work we got through this fonita- 
tion .* — HalVs Practical Experience^ pp. 25-7. 

•After all only three or four ounces were got from this hole, and 
another had to be sunk with equal labour. On the seventh day 
the blue clay was reached, and gold to the value of 415Z. obtained 
in a few hours. Fortunate claims are frequently sold over and 
over again, the pro<lact becoming richer as the depth increases. 
In California, Mr. Coke relates, — 

* Three Englishmen bought a claim, 800 feet by 100 feet, for 1400 
dclldrs. It had been twice before bought and sold for considerable 
sunis^ each party who sold it supposing it to be nearly exhausted. In 
three weeks the Englishmen paid their 1400 dollars, and chared 18 
dpUars a day besides for their trouble. This claim, which is not an 
unusually rich onci though perhaps it has been more successfully worked, 
Iw produced in eighteen months over 20,000 dollars.’ 

In Australia the like trafficking in claims is common, but, from 
deprtf to which they are carried, they are to be considered 
raider as small mines than mere surface diggings. 

It would be vain, as we have already said, to attempt any 
calculation of the ultimate proceeds from discoveries so recent. 
Up to the first week in June last it is certain, from the actual 
exports, that the total gold raised in must have amounted 

to, about 4,000,000/. in value — ^and the produce was still in- 
creamng. for the last week in May the government escort 
started from Alexander with 37,000 ounces, but, finding the load 
too hea^) left fiOOO ounces behind. We have seen that the dc- 
posits-;4HtC'^diicovered were deserted, not front any failure of 
production, *bttt from richer fields being found. They remain to 
reward later comecs ; and as other tracts are explored, new trea- 
sures, we doubt not, wUt revealed. number of diggers 
at^j^esent, judging from tl^ licences issn^i can hardly reach 

20 , 000 ; 
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20,000 ; at what rate will production proceed when emigrants 
from England, from China, from California, flow into the ports 
of Sydney and Melbourne ? It seems moderate to assume that 

50.000 labourers will be scattered over the various Australian 
gold-fields before the end of this year ; and, taking their earnings 
at — (what is for the moment below the mark) — 20/. per month — 
we have a yield equal to 12,000,000/. yearly. 

The total produce of California, iu> to the 10th of January, is 
stated by Mr. Scheer at about 62,000,000/,; but his figures, 
taken from a gold circular published at San Francisco, must be 
much too high. From 35,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. would pro- 
bably be nearer the mark. The careful inquiries of Mr. Birk- 
myre, whose tables appeared in the Times of May 21, give 
17,339,544/. as the amount raised last year; he adds — 

‘ It is confidently expected by the Americans that the recent discoveries of 
very rich deposits in various districts will^ise the exports for 1862 to 
21,041,660/. This, moreover, is a very moderate allowance, as the 
exports alone in the first three months are known to have amounted to 

3.900.000 dollars more than those of the three corresponding months 
of 1851/ 

The main fact here is the continuous increase in the rate of pro- 
duction.* The diggers now carry forward their works on a larger 
scale. One of the finest pieces of gold yet raised, weighing 
26 lbs., was found 60 feet below the surface. Canals are being 
constructed to carry water to rich grounds, and further discoveries 
are announced. 

^ An English company had purchased the Mount Ophir vein, and 
were about to erect new and extensive machinery upon it. The miners 
at Carson’s Creek, Angels, and San Andreas, were averaging 12 dollars 
per day. New and v^uable diggings had been discovered at Soldiers’ 
Gulch, Calaveras County ; and exceedingly rich cayotte diggings on 
tl.e middle fork of the Yuba ; shafts had been sunk to the depth of SO 
feet, and as much as 116 dollars had been taken out of a single panful 
of the dirt. The Bay State Company, at the Marmaduke-hill diggings, 
were cutting a tunnel of 600 feet in length through the solid quartz 
rock .* — Timesy August 30, 1862. 

From the day when^aptain Sutter set his Indians to work, the 
amount raised in California has been advancing almost mondi by 
month. 

* Official Report of Deposits of Gold Aom California at the various United' Stitei^ 

Mints in 1848 • 44,177 dollSn. 

Ditto, 1849 6,147,609 „ 

Ditto, 1850 • • • • • 36,074,062 „ 

Ditto, 1851 ■ • • • • 55,938,232 ' „ 

^Hussey and Cs.*# CVreu/dr, San Fiwwiseo, July 30, 1852* 

VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXII. 2 M With 
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With the rapid deveUipment of these mw fields of supply 
there appears no reascNi to apprehend any failure from okter 
sources. The yield of Kiiasia in 1851 is calcnkted in Ennan’s 
Archives at more than 60,000 lbs. Troy. This may have been 
exceeded in fonner years, but as it has advancevl from about 
13,000 lbs. in 1828 (according to Humboldt’s estimate), and as 
it is likely, from the heavy duties levied by the Russian govern- 
ment on rile produce of private mines, tlwit a much less quantity 
is exported than is actually raised, riiore is no gioiind for 
supposing that the average of some years }Kist is materially 
declining. 

Tlie produce of gold from California and Australia must there- 
fore be* regarded as a clear addition to the treasure of the world. 
Sir Robert Peel wrote to Murchison in March 185f) : — 

* On the 6th May, 18*14, in bringing in the I?ank Charter, I adverted 
to the rapid increase of the tiimiial supply of gold from mines witliiii 
the doniinions of Russia; and recommended those who wished for a 
diminution in the standard of value to beitefit the debtor, to consider 
whether their objects might not be effected by natural causes — 
decreasing relative value af gold in consequence of more abundant 
supply — without the aid of legislative intervention,’ 

The like argument was used by Sir Robt^rt when he introduced 
Iris new tariff in 1845. He endeavouied to show, by the rise in 
the market price of commodities, that the purchasing power of 
the sovereign was diminishing, and that a relaxation of our 
import duties was justifiable on that ground. He adds, in his 
letter to Murcbisois-*- 

^ Tour arguments are powerful to show that there is no probability 
(risk, I should say) of precipitate and violent distiirhance. It takes a 
long time and a great disproportion in the amonnt of supply, to atiiE*ct 
the relative val&e^ tiiroughoot the world, of two such articles as gold 
and silver. The united influence of Siberia and California will, how - 
ever, 1 think, justify my inference of 1844 tfiat there is a tendency 
diminished val^ on the wart of the gold. An cxtraoidinury 
iht^ease in the supply of both gola and silver might concurrently take 
place, not affecting tlieir relative value betweeq each other, but affect- 
log the' price of all olbe? commodities, estimated with refinrence to the 
p£cioes metals, and the intereats of debtor and creditor/ 

The views of Peel <m this subject are to be taken with re- 
serve., He was necvottsly and unduly onxious to maintain at 
what «be consklered its due height the purdhasing* pow^ of 
the pound; and it is probable that in* 1844^. hw mistook an 
advance iu.pn<^froin local, and advenritioui cimunstonces, for 
a depreciation in the takswof {wraciionsi aiHria>> ,But, atall events, 
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lie is a aetlierit j to shew tlwft, pfevieus to the cBscoveij' in 

ChKfomia, tltere was no ten(tency from scarcity of goW or fatfnn* 
of supply to appreciation in its relathn# vahie. The amount then 
produced was sufficient to‘ maintain a moderately high range of 
prices. We do not, however, find sufficient data for determining 
what tliat amount actually was. Mr. Birkmyre supposes that in 
1846 there was raised from — 

North aud South America • • . £l«.301,500 

Kussia ...... 3,414,427 

Austria 282,750* 

Tiedinont, Spain, and Northern Germany 20,696 

Africa ...... *203,900 

Borneo ...... 305,900 

Ava, Malacca, and other countries . . 317,519 

, £5,846,752 

This fof.nI is exclusive of China and Japan ; — but even so we 
think it must be understated, as it would scarcely appear suffi- 
cient to cover the consumption of gold in arts and manufactures, 
its loss by wear of coinage, and its disap^^earance from the 
various acc idents of life. But though we raise the amount as 
high as eight or ten millions in value, that quantity wdll probably 
be exceeded tlireefold by the recent discoveries. 

There are eminent men both in science and in the City who 
reason that tiiis enormous increase will have very little practical 
effect ; that the mass of jiroperty in the W’orlil is too vast, and the 
operations of trade too extensive, and too much carried on by 
mere instruments of exchange having no intrinsic value, to be 
affectc'd by the production of some extra millions, whether they 
be numbered by tens or hundreds ; and tliat it is probable the 
supplies will fail before the value of the metal can be depre- 
ciated to any sensible extent. In stating the ‘ opposing forces,^ 
Mr. Schecr appears to rely most ati the enormous value of the 
productive projierty of the civiliased world, which he rudely esd 
mates at 28,780 millions; and his arguments lead us to infer— 
thougl^ we do not ]^ow that the conclusion is expressly stated — ^ 
that the increasdd. quantity of gold produced eaii only affect o^er 
property in the ratio that one .amount bears to another, 
instance, if we supjiose the stock of gold within a limitetP term 
to be increased by 10(X millions sterling, th^ as 100 mittloia tow 
to 28,000, so wiM be the influence on' prices iho ijneresttM 

wppty. little cohsidmticftn will show^that this reosoifing 

is fundamentiiUy erroneow. In showing bow ton«K m ptot is 
borne by thwpt^iiltis metids in the efenpe^f coined^ the 
huger operations of- commerce, he says-— 


‘ They 
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, They may be found to be only moamres of value^ without giving 
value, and we may not , perhaps be far wrong in looking upon them 
much in the light in which yufi regard other measures — the pound, for 
instance, and the bushel ; the greater or less number of which in use 
would not alter the weight or bulk of the commodities to be weighed 
or measured/ 

The leading idea here is so well expressed that we wonder the 
author did not perceive the right deduction from it. The quantity 
of gold contain^ in a sovereign is strictly a measure — the same as 
a yard, a pound weight, or a bushel — and there is nothing in the 
mere multiplication of these measures to affect the value of the 
commodities they mete — so Icmg as their capacities remain the 
same. But if the capacities of any of these measures be altered, 
then the value of the commodities will be proportionably altered, 
though the measures retain their former denominations. — Sup- 
posing it to be enacted th^t the bushel should contain twelve 
gallons instead of eight, it is not to be doubted that, if wheat 
were before at 5s. the bushel, it would rise to 7s. 6d. If, on the 
contrary, the bushel were reduced from eight gallons to six, w heat 
would fall from 5s. to 3s. 9J. If, again, it were enacted tliat the 
sovereign should contain only three-fourths of its present amount 
of gold, is it not c^uallv sure that the sovereign — after perhaps 
some interval of plausible talk and anxious experiment— would, 
instead of buying four bushels, buy only three ? 

Here, to some extent, the analc^y ceases. The value of the 
sovereign may be diminished in other wavs than by diminution 
or increase of quantity, which the bushel or the yard measure 
csMUiot be. The sovereign which will purchase two cwt. of Hour 
here^ will not purchase one at San I^ancisco. Practically, its 
purchasing pow^ is equally reduced by depreciation in the value 
of gold from increased supply, as by a reduction of the quantity 
contamed in it. 

To a * <Usturhe4 confidqice, not a contracted currency ’ — the 
phrase is Mr. JohUsonU, — Mr. Scheer— whom we take to be a 
disciple of Mr. Tooke’s — would ascribe those panics of which 
our commercitl histqry pf late years baa preaent^ so many sad 
examples. He anpjpqa^ that as cheques, bilU of exchange, dec., 
suffice to carry on thei bulk of commercial transactions, 

* those masses of tokens must exert their peculiar mfiuences on 
matters of traffic, and J^ve their slme in tbe.prmes.of commodities.’ 

He does not attempt tta .show how clips of paper ‘intrinsically 
worth nothing’ can have the influence he Mcethee to them— but 
we CM perceive a^ plausible and in degiee a^sattefaclory solution 
e#Uhe ffifficuliy.r These ^secufilaei aieiilDtmgTeat extent the, iiiF^ 
einments by which commoffities am e gch a i ^ed, and thereftnre 

they 
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they may decide the relative value of cfoiiimbditie^, without more 
than nominal reference to their money value. They may in 
foreign trade, for example, serve to exchange — ^not by a direct 
but by a circuitous operation — cotton for tea and iron for tobacco. 
In home trade the same action may take place on a smaller scale, 
and through more numerous ramifications ; and in this way it is 
intelligible that commodities according to their scarcity pr abund- 
ance, or their cost of production, may adjust their relative Valne 
one to the other, without much use of the circulating medium. 
But their price in pounds and shillings — that, is, their denPikii- 
national as distinct from their real value — their relation to gold 
and silver apart from their relation to other commodities — ^must 
have direct reference to the greater or less -facility with which the 
precious metals can be collected, and to the stock of them which 
exists in the world. 

Seeing, as M r^ Scheer does, that geld is a measure of value, we 
wonder that lie should lay so much stress on the amount of commo*- 
ditics or property to be measured by it. The number of bushels df 
wheat in a granary must vary according to the capacity bf that 
measure which we call a bushel, as the number of ounces in a' bar 
of silver according as we use avoirdupois or troy weight ; but 
the qusintity of wheat, be it one quarter or a million of quarters, 
or of silver, be it ten ounces or a thousand, will have no influehce 
on the capacity of the measure or weight Nor, considered 
])urc1y as a measure, can the value of the pound sterling be affected 
by any increase in the amount of the commodities to be measured ; 
but we have already stated in what respect it differs from other 
measures — z.e., that its capacity varies with the increase or dimi- 
nution of gold, and by consequence with the amount of that viikt 
mass of property to which it beers a relative value. If the stoclt 
of gold in the world remained the same while ^ods or property 
increased twenty per cent., the value of the metal would become 
appreciated by the distiirbsmce of the relative proportions ; that is, 
supposing there were no economising contrivtuices of banking,' by 
which the balance was in dc^ee reiitor^ The rule, then, ' for 
determining the capacity of gold as a measure of valued iS, 
to say^— as 100 mulions of gold increase is fo 28,000 millio^'^bf 
property existing, so will be the rate of advance in prices 
as the stock of gokl in the world (s^ 800 millions) is lo tiie 
amount of existing property (say 28, (j^ millions) io Will bd 'tibe 
advance in the nominal value of that property hf anradiUtimi bf 
100 millions to the stock oi ^^i . \ 

When Mr. Scheer tdis us that < tfie precioiis msttim aie 
but a snail and indefinite part of ihe^gredt maaitof^oircahitiiig 
medium,’ the obvious answer is that tb^ are its ctitireibunda* 

tion; 
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tian ; and when W speaks of the' use or waste of gold and silver 
as perpetually abstracting from tlie superfluity and tending to 
preserve the purchasing power of tlie remaifider, it may be 
replied that tliis loss on the increased supply can amount only to 
a small percentage, leaving the remainder a clear addition to the 
existing stock. 

It may be aigued that widi greater abundaiacc of t]»e precious 
metals there will be a greater proj>ortion abstrac^ted for use in 
arts ; but it does not appear that this greater use Is likely to 
arise until that action takes place whicli Air. Scheer supposes 
will not occur — viz., a decline in their ndative value. We extract 
a pleasing passage from his Appendix : — 

* The progress of civilization discloses mankind under new and unex- 
pected aspects. Rightly considered, it woukl appear that all men might 
liroduee — a/id vast nnnibers do produce — a great deal more than they 
consume ; henoc the vast accmnulatioii of property. Mutual assistance, 
designedly in private ur public enterfirises, or unconsciously, as 
in large cities or communities, further enlarges the powers of pro- 
duotion. Consiunption, on the otlier liand, proceeds on diiierent prin- 
ciples. No one can cat more tiian one dinner in a day, nor wear out 
more than two or three suits in a year. Beyond ikit, expenditure 

implies the maintenance of others An African petty sovereign 

will ha^*o his thousands of attendants, his harem of five thousand black 
beauties, his herds of slaves, executioners, and the like, deemed necessary 
to his regal state, fn wasteful expenditure he outstrips the sovereigns 
of more civilized nations. The wealth and influence of the latter are 
used for better purpows, and progressively more so. Men of station 
and rank now lead the way in useful enterprises. They have* greater 
satisfaetioii, we may suppose, in erecting a bridge, or constructing a 
xailw^y, tlian in building a palace. Such is pre-eminently the case in 
£ngla^. Thun we uiig^ say, that whilst production leads towards 
constant exteasiem, consumptioa diverges in the opposite direction of 
curtailKieiat’ — Scheer^ p. 36. 

Applying this to the consumption of gold, it seems likely 
that the tendency of the age is towards economy rather than 
extravagance in its use. In former times a wealthy noble might 
he ambitioas to possess n ser%’ice of gidd/to dazzle his^ guests 
withal ; but the same ebaratter now would perceive gilding to be 
equally showy, and would hardly care to keep utoder and 
key an ainouat of treasure sufficient to permanendy improve 
bis estates, and add a considerable sum to his yMriy revenue. 
The exceptiorn^ are rate and lUicnled. 

His calculatum is that, accor<Utig to the inciMsed produe^Oh 
of gold in 1700-1800 over 1600-1700; the p ie scB t century should 
a supply of llJOiS millions sterling. B«t as'only 446 millicms 
ittiw yet been fumislred, he ossimies that tbeoe is— 


‘ a balance 
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^ a balance due of 1463 luiUioiis, wbicl^ Jiipread over forty-nine years^ 
would make an annual sum of tiiirty millions necessary that this century 
may be closed in respect to the precious metals analogous to the last. 
But considering the accelerating rapidity of increase in the population^ 
an ad<litional two-thirds, in round numbers fifty millions per annubi, 
will in reality do no more than preserve tlie equilibrium. Aa 800 did 
not in the last, so 2800 millions would, probably, not in the present 
century disturb tl«? range of prices/ 

The reasoning here Is palpably defective ; for, to prove that the 
2353 millions assumed to be due to the last half of this centiu’y 
would do no inoie than preserve the equilibrium of prices, Mr. 
Sclieer was liound tt) show that the 445 millions received in the 
first half of this oeiitiiry failed to preserve the equilibrium. iPeel, 
as w'c have seen, held that, with the liinitiHl amount of gold tc- 
( eivod up to 1 844, tliere wag a tendeiuy to depreciation ia its 
value. Ml*. Scheer has entirely overlooked that economising 
ti'iidencv of our time in the case of the precious metals — and of 
gold parlicularly — which he has himself so well shown to 
place in tin; general iommerce of life. It is that octmomy which 
has enahU'd this century to do with a much smaller quantity of 
gold than miglit have been thought necessary. — Mr. Sclieer seems 
to )k^ aware that facts arc against him:— 

‘ 'We must not fiirm our judgrnenl: on the experiences of former 
limes. .. .Kvou if precedent w’cre to be our guide, the records of 
former times are obscure ; their correctness and the inferences drawn 
from tlu-m may be fairly qiK'stioned, and analogy is not to be trusted 
when in our days very anomalous fiuctuations of prices have run counter 
to pnfmlar ojiiiiion or theoretical deductions.* 

U'iie fact tluit prices have greatly and universally advanced 
since the discovery of Amcriica is notorious, and it is difficuU to 
see wliat other explanation can be given of it than the mcrcased 
supply of the precious metals^ Mr. Scheer makes no attempt to 
show how lliey can be e^^cepted from tlw' rule which regulates 
the \ aliie of all other commodities. What, in effect, can beqojjpe 
of tin? increased supplies, unless greater facility is afforded to 
their possession by dlmmished value ? It is the interest of ^ no 
one ti) huaid then'i'i They become productive only by, use, mid, 
as with all other articles, diey can be brought into more general 
use only by being made clieapen Assuming that their iiicardase 
will Im* more raphl than that of cither great products of the 
earth, whether used for food pv £or inauul^tuxcs, it seexns very 
conceivable that their yalqe will docline, notwithstandji^g a 
tendency to the cheaper production of those commoditi^MK'ith 
wliicli they ai'e compared. 

Tiiat 
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That the first symptom of their depreciation, a general rise in 
prices, would have the effect of stimulating production, cannot 
be questioned. But it would very soon be seen that that rise 
was in great part delusive. It would be met by higher rates 
of labour, higher prices of all the great staples of agriculture 
and commerce, and higher cost of living. Though commodities, 
from the wholesome stimulus of superior activity, would be rela- 
tively cheaper, they might be nominally dearer ; and that anomaly^ 
which has oftea puzzled mankind, would be presented of greater 
abundance combined with rising rates. 

The absorbing power of the great Ixinks of the world is sufficient 
in ordinary times to preserve the equability of the precious metals, 
and to prevent those variatioiu in their value which would other- 
wise probably take place with the occasional influx of treasure 
or fluctuation in the exchanges. But there must be a point at 
which this power of absorption ceases, and that point it seems 
likely is not far from being attained. If we inquire what has 
become of the increased supplies since the Californian disco- 
veries, we find the stock of bullion in certain banks rising as 
follows 

18S8. m2. IiicrPiise. 

Bank of France . . . £3,534,1# i24,02’>, 112 2 £20,490,947 

Bank of England . . 12,826,108 1,926,127 9,100,019 

BaiikiofKew York . • 1,404,125 2,029,448 625,823 


£l7,7u4,398 £47,980,687 £30,216,289 

If we suppose that the other banks of the world have increased 
their stock of bullion in anything like the same proportion, 
it is easy to understand where the produce of California has gone 
to, «nd hov it is, that being in great measure locked up, the cir- 
culating medium o£ the world lias expanded so little, and that no 
very gignal effect has yet been produced on prices. 

A considerable addition has, however, been made to the gold 
coinage of the three countries during the same period. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Birkmyre’s tables : — 

* The average yearly coinage of gold dtWing the first tliirty yean of 
this century was^— in Great Britain l,7OOjO0(V. j^Eranee 1,800^000/. ; 
in the United States d5,0(XM> ; total 8,055,000/. ' The following is a 
statement of the recent gold eoin^e in the same coentries, beginning 
with the year in which the gold discovery was made in .Galifomia' 


OrMt Britain. 
184$ ... £3,4S1,M$ 

1$49 . . . 2,177,000 

18S0 . . . 1,491,000 

18«1. \ 

First IQnwaitbt / • “T* 


France. Unttsd StMlw. 
£1,234,472 £78«,8M 

21,084*383 

3.407,c9I . 4^N2,8$4 

10^p7t,2??.„ . 


Total. 

£4,473,03* 

6 . 136,519 

11,3C1.M5 
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As our own coinag^e for 1851 is left in blank by Mr. Birkmyre, 
we quote some details from Mr. Hunt : — 

* From November, 1850 , to June, 1851 , the Bank of England 
issued 9 , 500,000 sovereigns, being at the rate of 18 , 000,000 a year ; 
and so great is the demand for our gold coins, that Sir John Herschel 
informs me, since November last there have been coined at the Mint 
3 , 500,000 sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and the rate of productiOii 
can scarcely keep pace with the increasing demand/ 

As the proportional increase in the circulating medium has 
been far greater in the United States than in the other countries, 
it is there that we should look for the greatest increase in prices 
and accordingly the letters agree that a very great rise has taken 
place them in all descriptions of property. The value of house 
property has, they say, doubled in the last four years. 

To assume, as several writers before us do, that there has been 
no advance in prices here^ because tl]«re has been no material 
cltange in the value of silver and grain — the commodities with 
which they say gold can best be compared — is by no means con- 
clusive of the question. The production of silver has been for 
some years increasing, and the quantity thrown on the market by 
tlic Bank of England of late yearn must have had a sensible in- 
fluence in checking a rise. In S^tember, 1846, the amount of 
silver bullion held by the Bank was equal to 2,710,077/.,— -the 
amount having becm swelled by the sycee silver from China. 
The amount held by the Bank on the 28th of last August 
was only 18,967/. The difference, taking it at 5s. per ounce, 
w'^ould amount to the enormous quantity of four hundred atid 
forty-eight tons weight. Yet, notwithstanding the release of this 
({uantity and increased supplies from the mines, silver barely 
maintains its relative value to gold, and perhaps, judging from 
the small quantity held by the Bank, and the complaint beginning 
to prevail of the scarcity of silver coin, may not do so long. 

A succession of good harvests would* alone have had a tendency 
to depress the price of grain ; but to this must be added the 
abolition of all protective duties since 1849. In tlie absence of 
data for estimating Hhe inflaence of these causes in keeping 
down pric^, every bne will form bis own opinion of what mteg 
would probably have prevailed but for the gold discovetfiN; 
Mr. Sebeer proclaims that the bulk of the gold recieived by thlif 
country has passed through it as through a ueve, A great pro- 
portion of it has, of course, gone to pay for imports mm 
graift-growing countries ; and the question is, in what 
this country would have been placed without those arrivi^ of 
gold ? It can hardly be doubted that grain must have ruM much 

lower 
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lower than it tiaa clone, ao as to render its iin})ortaticm less pro- 
fitable — or that the continuous demand lor buUioa would have 
reduced our stock even lower thou it was in 1847« In October, 
1848, the amount of Bank of E£ijsi:Iand notes in circulation was 
£17,^5,718; on Aug:ust 14tb, 1852, it was £22^95^,555. At 
the former period Consols were 84 ; at the latter 100. It will 
hardly l)e denied, we ima^ne, iliat tlie incrense in the circulating 
medium, if it has bad no influence in directly raisings ]wices, must 
have had a tendency to prevent tlieir depression. The amount 
of gold sent to grain-growing countries must have materially 
tended to keep uj) tlte price of tiieir produce. That there has 
been a ris^-**aiid a txinsiderable rise — in the value of all kiiuis 
of landed and house property, is a fact beyond all disputo. 
The heiglit to wbicb public securities have risen is, however, 
of itself sufficient to prove that realized property must be 
advancing in value. 

So far as we can at present venture to prognosticate, the supe- 
rior abundance of gold will very inateriaily lessen the cliance of 
those commercial p^oiics which, since the cuiTcncy settlement of 
1819, liave been the plague of the iiulustry oi this country. 
Were the amount of bullion in the world to remain fi&ed, or 
nearly so, our shjck, by an advllrsc action of the exchanges, might 
still be inconvenientty reduced at one tii»e as compared with 
another; but wicli an increased supply coutinusdly pn>oeediug, 
all apprehension of any sudden dmin — of contiuctiou of the cur- 
rency — and of restrict^ credit tnust disappear, and legitbuaU' 
eiiteiprise will ^1 itseJf secured frotin those iuiei;pected shocks 
to which it was before ex\Hme*L Nor can wc be suiliciontly 
grateful that these diMovcries have ccmie at a time wlieu, from 
tke rash change in our c^imniercitil system, tliey were emiiiently 
needed. 

It may lie argued that a gener^ rise in prices cm hardly be* 
regarded as a general benefit; tiiat to tho iiulk of any com- 
munity the action must be wholly indifTcixmt; and dial ii' be^p- 
licial to some it must be injurious to otheri. We have, bowm^clfjr 
the fact* universally established, so far aa sve koow, that every 
great advance in national prosperity has, been coinbidihit witli 
rising, and everv marked decliae with iaUing, prices. Tla^ 
treasure of tlie komm empire, whirh had bem ^8y000,<)(X)/. 
under Augustus, sank to 70,000,(X)0/. under Justinian ; and it 
would, perhaps, lie impossible to ^nuiggerate the misery caused 
during those five centuricB by afuenipts to anamtain die exactions 
imposed at a more prospermis time.. It is to be observed that 
tnduatry, as a general rule, is set in motion by tliose who have 

fixed 
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fixed payments to malce ; and that, a& tliose payments arc ren* 
dered easier more difficult by an increase or diminution of the 
precious ractals, the prosperity, not only of the einplc^ers of 
iabouf , but of all dependent on them, most aug^ment or decline* In- 
dependently of state burdens, whic^h may even become heavier with 
the declining^ wealth of a-couiitry, those who set industry in motion 
ccrnimonly clo it with other aipital than tlieir own. The farmer 
rarely cultivates his own land; the manufacturer not often conducts 
hk tmsiiiess on his own premises: not one trader in a hundred can 
call the siiop bis own in which lie sells his g^oods. Many of these, 
and of the other prcnluctivc classes, trade with borrow^ money ; 
and besides fixed rents and taxes, have fixed interest to pay, and 
oilier fixed obligations to fulfil. The difference to them bet\vi*en a 
rise and fall in pricx» to but a moderate extent, when either action 
is continuous, is all tiie difference between prosperity and ruin ; and 
it is iin|x>ssible for any country, liiu*d)y for any class, to thrive on 
their dcclijie. On the contrary, those who have fixed payments 
to receive constitutes the luxurious rather than the proactive 
classes : fntf/es 4!(mmtHcrc mti, tlicy mast flourish, if they flourish 
at all, from tlm industry which renders their property productive ; 
tlio creditor or hnndlord can mrely suffer from the prosperity of 
debtor or tenant. But when a <^nti'ary action takes place, it is 
not difficult to undeistond how wealth may accumulate, or 
appear to accumulate, from tlie increase of luxury, while men 
decjiy. 

Umler an action bj^hich gt)ld Ixcomes slowly depreciated in 
value, pwpeitv produ^g a fixed income k undoubtedly placed 
at a disadvanbige as comparcKl witli tlic prc>}>^rty wliicli may yieki 
a greater or less income according to the character of tlie times ; 
but we do not know that this is to be regretted ; most persons 
are free to choose what investment they please ; and the ^steadi- 
ness and oertainty of one class of property may more than 
€x>uatorbalaace the probability of air ituxeased income from 
u(^er. 

r Hitlieito the holders of public securities have, hy the hi^ 
rates to which their ^stocks have risen, been the g^rcatest gainmrs 
by tlie abiindanoe eff money. Whether the rate of intercst^ they 
receive will be reduced is a paint not resting with tlie present nr 
any otiicr government, but dependent on the question what inflneniito 
the gold discoveries will have on the rate of interest generedly. 
Should public securities rise much higher than at present^ it 
would be a proof that so moderate a rate was no longer tenable, 
and by that index our Finance Minister must rule his conduct. 
He cannot prescribe the rate of interest which shall prevail, but 

he 
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he may, and should, make tlie best bargain for the public which 
the prevailing rate will admit of. Were the Three per Cents, to 
reach 109, it would show that money in the funds was only worth 
2| per cent., and if to 120, only 2^ per cent. In either case, a 
careful Minister would have no choice but to reduce the interest 
on the public debt to the marketable rate, as is commonly done 
with Exchequer Bills. Or were there reason to suppose that 
prices were kept down through fear of such reduction, that would 
in Itself be so unsatisfactory as to call for ministerial interference 
or explanation. But the power of government in every case of 
conversion must be limited by the necessity it is under to keep 
the stock it converts at a rate equal to, or above, par. No change 
can be carried out in that large portion of our debt — amounting 
to three-fourths of the whole — wliich would have the effect of 
reducing its marketable value below 100/. money for the 100/. 
stock, or our Financier might find himself in the awkward predi« 
cament of being called on to actually pay off the debt he only pro- 
posed to convert. That the apprehension of such a change ina)n- 
veniently depresses the Three per Cents, at present is clear from 
the relatively higher price of theThree-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 
on which interest at 3 per cent, is guaranteed for twenty years 
after 1854; but neither from the price of that particular stock, 
nor from the general state of the interest market at this time, docs 
it appear that a reduction, even to the extent of one quarter per 
cent., could be attempted on any considerable portion of our debt 
with a reasonable prospect of success. ^ 

We look to q|^er sources of relief. In the expansion of our 
trade, the increasing commerce of the world, the ra]>id growth of 
Mr coliHiiea, we hope to reap the fruits of this latest gift of 
Providence. Whenever we see movements of great masses of 
men, as lately towards California and now towards Australia, wc 
think we can recognize Divine design more plainly than in other 
fads of history. The singular manner in which gold is ajmsd 
over certain tracts of the earth, the ease with which it cmNm 
ocdlected by individual effort, and the Universal iqiiinion ente^ 
tabled of its value, seem to point it out in hn especial u/ignner as 
one of theagencies by which interMurse between ttaiiMs b to be 
piMioted, a^ Ae sow condition of man raised. ' ; 
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Attf. VIII. — I. TTiree Years of Free Trade ; addre^ed to the 
Electors of the United Kingdom, hy One of Themselves. 
Mortimer. 1852. 

2. Letters (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) to the President of the J^oard of 
Trade, On the^ Balance of Trade, ascertained from the Market 
Value of all Articles Imported as compared with the Marfiet 
Value of all Articles Exported during the Five Years 1845- 

1850. By C. N. Newdegate, Esq., M.P. (Third Editions.) 

1851. 

3. The Finances and Trade of the United Kingdom in the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1852. 

4. )3ii Pastoral of His Eminence the Cardinal 

AnciiBtsiiop OF Westminster — appointed to he read in all the 
Catholic Churches and Chapels in the Archdiocese of West- 
minster and Diocese of Southwark. 1852. 

5. The Lenten Pastoral of the Cardinal Archbisho^ of West- 
minster, together with the Time of the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Retreats, and Cjgmpline Services in the London 
Churches and Chapels for Leid. 1852. 

6. ^ An Appeal for the Erection of Catholic Churches in the 
Rural Districts of England, with some Animadversions on the 
Pretensions of the Established Church, and on the recent 
Approximation of her Worship to that of Rome. By the 
Catholic Bishop of Bantry, on ^behalf of the Society ‘de 
Pnipaganda Fide’ [Signed, Ign. L. Bantry]. 1852. 

7. Letter to the Right Hpn. the Earl of Derby, ^^m John Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. 1852. 

r ' is the common practice of belligerent parties to endeavour to 
inspire confidence by exaggerated statements of their strength* 
Such arts are useful in u’mies and mobs, and even in more select 
popular assemblies, for momentary effect I But reasonable men 
who have to deal with permanent interests, and to provide for a 
series of events, whether in public or private life, will take tbe^ 
Tery opposite course. Tliey will be as liberal in estimating the 
adverse force as exatt in measuring their own. The first andi 
most efiWitual prooefs towards ensuring success in any problemibr 
tical object is to , calculate scrupulously die chances, of an oppew 
site result. We therefore have no desire, and the contrary of any 
interest, in attempting to deceive ourselves or our readers as to 
the result of the late general election. To sa^ that it is satisfac- 
tory would be not oidy to Belie bur present impressions, but all 
the principlies and opinions which we have for so many years 
professed. We do not believe that any House of Coinmons 
ekmed under the Reform Bill could be entirely satisfactory to 
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the friends of the Monarchy, nor afford to the Crown that 
steady and independent influence on the administration of affairs 
that tlie theory of the Constitution coriteinplated. This is 
ill fact no more than was foretold in that sagacious and cele- 
brated question — How the King^s government to be carried 
on? VVe do not believe that that question will receive a satis- 
factory answer under any circumstance that we can at prewmt 
foresee. But it is our fate to be thrown on such times, and it 
becomes our duty to make th< best of them — to endeavour to 
maintain the portion — still a large one — that is left of our 
ancient institutions — to resist any further encroachments — to 
await with courage, and to use, if they should present them- 
selves, with sagacity and prudence, any of those favourable 
contingencies that so often diversify the anticipated coiu'se of 
political events. 

^ JJurate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 

Nor are we without some strong gleams of encouragement. 
If the general result of the elections has been less satisfactory 
than might be wished, it is in mUny considerable respects more 
so tluin we had looked for. In the first place*, we are informed 
by those who ought to be and who we Ixdievc arc the best 
authority on the subject, and whose calculations are confirmed 
by a comparisoti with the statements of various adverse parties, 
that there is, in the new house, a decided preponderance against 
any fresh revolutionary measures, and that on any question 
involving the immediate defeat of his administration Lonl Dc?rl)y 
may expect in whole house a majority of 348 against 30G ! 

If this be sf>— narrow as such a majority may seem — we are 
safe for a season ; for it is only on such a question that the most 
disconlant and ill-assorted Opposition that we ever remember or 
have read of could be combined in one common effort ; and on 
indrvidnal measures we have so much confidence in the practical 
good sense and enlightened views of the present Ministers as 
to lielieve that they -will propose nothing whicli the manifest 
interests of tlte people do not require, and which the real 
public opinion of the coontiy will not ratify. We arc well aware 
that there are three parlies— none of them cohsidecable in itself — 
but powerful, aiml even formidaMc, kl combination; viz. that 
portion of the Whigs who think it a point of honour to slick by 
their party and to follow their leaders in tiieiv old struggle for 
bffic'e ; the Radicals, who also may look to o4!ice, but c^y aa a 
mcaits' to their great end and aim — total poilstieal subversion; and 
titefrish Brigade^ as it is called-^tbatis^ membefs retunsed by the 
Ikflueiice of the Impish priests, who iadividuatty are tlie vary ns* 
Verse of msensible to the swealsuf pdtronafe, bat whose ultimate 
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objects arc the overthrow of the Protestant Church, the confisca- 
tion of Protestant property, and the dissolntion of the Union. 
We arc aware, we say, that these three sections will be always 
ready to turn out a Conservative administration, however little 
agreed as to what is to follow ; bat the two former sections are 
not beyond the reach of public opinion, and the feeling of their 
constituencies, as well as their distrust of their allies, will pro-^ 
bably restrain in many of them the mere spirit of faction. These, 
we admit, are speculations ; but they may, we think, afford to 
ministers useful suggestions as to their measures, and to us a 
reasonable hope of their ptirliamentary success. 

The numerical detail of the elections indicates a Conservative 
])ropoiideranco. 

Wc have taken some pains to inquire into the state of public 
opinion in the country generally, and we are satisfied that it is 
sul)stantially in favour of an anti-revol^ttionary ministry, not only 
by an immeiise majority of all the more intelligent classes, which 
ought to direct public opinion, and which of the long run always 
do so, but also of the great mass of the people themselves. We 
<lo not pretend to have any accurate measure for the latter class of 
opinions, and we know that ten revolutionary brawlers make 
more din than a hundred of their soberer adversaries; so that 
the balance of demonstration and noise is, and always has lx?en, 
on that side, even when the balance of numbers has been the other 
way, as wc be! lew e it now to be. Our adversaries are so proud of 
the large jiro portion of their friends who have been returned^ and 
talk so loudly of the popular numbers they ]|p)resent, that we 
have been induced to examine the English returns with the last 
Population Reports, and we find that the populations represented 
bv Conservatives ore no less tlian l),458,00f) as compared to 
8,447,000 ; and when we recollect that this last sum includes so 
lai'gc a proportion of those classes of town populations which, 
though of the greatest number, are certainly of the least weight, 
it gives still more iinportanoe to the Conservative majority. 

Of the p-incipal topics debated in those elections the most 
prominent, by the nirise that the Opposition made about it, and 
by the su&css whiAfa they affect to say has crowned their effort^ 
Is, in our opiniem expressed long before as well as immediateljr 
previous to the elections, of no immediate importance at alkNl 
we mean, of course, what is called Fubb-Tradb. Culpable ns 
were the means by which: Sir Robert Peel’s measure subie- 
quently called for pcmular effect Free-T^ade—was carried^ and 
erroneotis, and even firauduksit, as was its pretended 
we never thought that any ministry could attampC, eit^\iti 
party poficy or on natkmal considerations, to repe^ a decision 

so 
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so recent, or arrest violently the progress of so great an expe- 
riment. The ministry must, no doubt, have wished that the 
country had shown a stronger participation in the suspicion 
and anxiety with which they regarded the progress of the ex- 
periment, but they wisely declined to take their stand on that 
point, and the Protectionist candidates in general followed their 
example. It was not worth the while of any Protectionist to hoist 
an opposite flag and try a counter cry, when it was foreknown 
that it could have no practical result ; or to advocate a returti to 
the Corn-laws, which no one thought of imposing, and which 
never can be reimposcd without a very different expression of 
public opinion from what the late elections have exhibited. 

All this, however, is now of little consequence — the grand ex- 
jieriment, as we have always wished since it was attempted, is to 
proceed to a full and fair trial. It will certainly — as to corn at 
east— meet no interruption from the present parliament, but it 
will not proceed unobserved and unscrutinized, and we are glad 
to know that men of talent, honour, and sagacity, in and out of 
parliament, are employing themselves in noting and registering 
for future use the results as they arc realized. 

The short and sensible pampldet that stands at the head of our 
article exhibits from the official returns a practical view of the 
facts, as far as they have developed themselves, to the end of 
1851, from which we have abstracted and grouped together a 
statement of some of the least disputable tests of national pros- 
perity during the last two years of each system : — 

Poor-rates. 

^Dgland. ScotlamJ. Ireland. Totelf. 

* £ £ J0 

1845 & 1846 . . 13,591 ,629 713,698 672,288 14,977,615 

1849 & 1850 . ^14,994,639 1,065,573 3,245,903 19,256, 1 15 

Increase of poor-rates • . . £4,278,500 

And this notwithstanding the low price of provisiims and the 
immense emigration, both of which must have operated a vast 
reduction of the poor-rates, if they had not been counterbalanced 
and overpowered by the general distress ; and be it farther ob- 
served, that 1846 was the jfiBX of Irish famine, and that 1849*50 
were years of what is called prosperity, yet in these prosperous 
years the distress in Ireland was quintuple, in Scotland increased 
60 per cent, and in England by near a million and a half 1 
That is the pecuniary result — next we have the moral test, to 
which, even while we write, we find the free-trade newspapers 
appealing in support of their doetriBai 
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Convictions for Crime. 

Kngland. ScotlAud. Ireland. 

1845 & 1846 .. 35,546 7,606 15,740 58,892 

1849 & 1850 . . 41,538 8,825 38,310 88,673 

Increase of crime • • • • * 29,781 

And this again in spite of — what is admitted to be a great pre- 
ventive of crime —cheap food and the immense emigration, which 
latter may be in some sort considered as a transportation for 
crimes uncommitted. 

Next we have the surest test of the ease and well-doing, and 
both physical and moral improvement, of the working classes : — 

Deposits in Savings-Banks in England^ Scotland^ and Wales. 

1845 & 1846 £62,492,118 

1849 & 1850 ....... 55,733,573 

Decrease of earnings • . £6,758,535 

Next we have the most unerring test of all : — 

Number op Emigrants from England^ Scotland y and Ireland* 

1845 & 1846 223,352 

1849 & 1850 580,547m 

Decrease of working hands » • 357,195 

These last figures — and many details of recent emigration given 
in a different article — enhance in a most signal degree all the 
pamphleteer s other calculations; — but for this alleviation of so 
many burthens, how largely would all his preceding balances 
have been swelled I 

We do not ascribe all his plainly unhappy results to mere Free 
Trade — other causes may have assisted — but we produce them 
in answer to the songs of triumph of the Free Traders on the 
unprecedented and still growing prosperity of the country under 
the Free Trade regimen. 

But there is another and still more important ingredient in this 
inquiry which coincides with and corroborates all the writer^s 
other arguments — the Production of food ; — 

Wheat told tit English Markets. 

Qrs. 

1845 and 1846 12,625,202 

1849 and 1850 9,142,257 

Decreased productioD^ af English wheat 8,482;945 

I There is no return from Scotland, nor from Ireland for the years 
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1845, 1846 — but the. Irish return for the next year, 1847, com- 
paied with that of 1850, offers still more formidable results. 

Wheat grewn in Ireland^ 

1847. 1850. 

Qrs. . 2 , 926,733 .... 1 , 550,196 

1847 was the year next following the famine, and was itself 
indeed a famine year, and was probably much bdow the average 
produce, yet wo find that from that no doubt diminished figure 
in an interval of three Free-trade years the produce of wheat had 
further diminished by 1,376,000 quarters, or nearly one-half! 
Thus then — 

Qm. 

Adding this decrease in Irefand ..... 1 , 376,000 

To the decrease in England between 1845 & 1850 3 , 482,945 

We have a decrease in the year 1860 of • • » 4 , 858,945 

But this istiot all. In addition to this positive decrease, we must 
take into account the progressive increase which had been for some 
years going on — at the average rate of aixmt 800,000 quarters per 
annum ; so that, if not suddenly arrested in 1846, the produce in 
1850, instead of 9,000,000 of quarters, would probably have been 

16.000. 000*-^ as a substitute for which we imported in that year 
about 5,000,000 quarters of foreign wheat, of the estimated value 
of 7,500,000/. ; and of all kinds of com (including wheat) about 

10.000, (XX) of quarters, and to the value of about 14,(K)(),000/. 
sterling: We do» not pretend that the whole of this enormous 
sum has been lost to the Britisii farmer, bccrause he no doubt 
turned many of the acres thrown* up for wheat info some other, 
though (unless' under peculiar circumstances) a far less profitable, 
culture. Nor do we say that the whole sum passccl into the 
poeket of the foreign grower, because his freight, brokerage com- 
mission, imsmrance, &c., were to be paid out of it; but the 
broad fact w indubitable — that 14,000,0^/. sterling have passed 
from the Britbfa to the Foreign wheat market. 

Perhaps some may still listen to the daring statement — or 
more adroit ipsiniistion— -that' this enormdhs outlay for foreign 
com is compensated by' the increased exptArt of out manufac- 
tures. If this were true, what would it be but robbing Peter 
to pay Paul— impoverisbing the agriculturists to benefit the 
manufacturers?' But it is not true. We were, we believe, the 
first to notice the extraordinary fact established by the Board 
of Trade accounts for 1839-44, tbat our imports from the chief 
corn-growing countries were regularly and continuously in an 
inverse ratio to our eOtpori^ to them. We exhibited this fact for 
the above-mentioned years in the cases of Denmark^ Russioj 
♦ Prussia^ 
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Prussia^ and Germany — whinh we theot liad tlie ietuma. We 
have now a return frcmi 1847 to I'SSl:, with ceapeot. to Rusaia, 
Prussia, and France, from which countries we derived in 1850 our 
largest supplies of com and to an xinprecedenied amount^ and the 
upshot is that in all these cases, as in the former, the amount of 
our general exports, seems to be wholly uninfluenced by our im- 
portation of com ; or rather indeed that it has diminished just as 
our iinjiurtation of com has increased — for inshmee — 


Imports of Corn from 

Russia 

Prussia 

France 

1845. 

Qrs. 

184,053 

523,977 

82,740 

1890. 

Qn. 

do3,3@8 

1,354,691 

1,019,410 

Increased Imports 

790,770 

• • • • 

3,327,469 
. 2,536,699 

Exports of ail kimh to 

Russia • • • 

Prussia . 

France . 

1849. 

£ 

2,133,491 

577,999 

2,791,238 

: 1890. 

£ 

1,454,771 

424,480 

2;401,956 


5,322,728 

4,281,207 

Decreased Exports 


. 1,241,521 


Thus, while our imports of Corn from these three countries 
increased in five years by 2,530,000 quarters, our whole exports 
to them fell off by 1,241,000/., when, a priori^ we might have 
reckoned on a large increase. These are serious results^ which 
we leave to the m^itation of tlie public, and to the explanatory;^ 
comments of further experience. 

For tlic repeal of the Cum laws, however, there was, no ques- 
tion, a plausible motive in a diminution of the prices of food. 
— Olid though we are satisfied that, on the long, run, the food 
of the working man can neither be said to be cheaper nor dearer 
but with reference to the wages which arc to buy it, said 
which must inevitably follow sooner or later the prices of food, 
yet, as wa^s .ire slower in their descent (though not in their 
rise) tlian the prices of food— while these moreover are occasio^u- 
ally influenced by circumstances of a peculiar and unforeseen 
cast — as, for example, here of late by the influx of gold and 
consequent efflux of able-bodied labour — we can find no 
culty in admitting that a sudden cheapness of provisions must 
for a season produce additional case and comfort to tho people* 
The popularity, therefore, of Sir Robert Peel’s, corn measure does 
not suT]irise us, — though, we must repeat, w*e have no dsubt that, 
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but for influences which he could never have anticipated, tills 
popularity would have been ere now extinct ; but there is another 
portion of the system the adoption of and the persistance in 
which does seem to us entirely unacc'ountable — the repeal of 
THE NAVIGATION LAWS. We belicve that, as a mere question of 
the prices of articles, it is, in our present circumstances, of very 
little importance: the difference of freight between foreign and 
British shipping — thougti all-iinportant to the British ship- 
owners — can make very little difference when the imported article 
comes to be retailed out to the general consumer. On the most 
bulky articles, such as corn and sugar, it would be hardly per- 
ceptible, while on the smaller and higher-priced artic les it would 
not be at all so ; — on the aggregate of corn consumed in these 
countries it would be a fraction on the quarter of wheat too small 
to be calculated, and on the 4 lb. loaf wholly imperceptible. 

The pamphlet entitled ‘ finance and Trade of the United King- 
dom^ — attributed to, and we believe acknowledged by, Mr. Conic- 
wall Lewis, late Secretary of the Treasury, and which has been 
cried up as a most able and autiioritative exposition of the advan- 
tages of this free-trade system — adduces two instances and two 
only — but of course the most flagrant tluat he could find — oi the 
inconvenience and injury which the navigation laws inflicted on 
the consumers of this empire. These pregnant examples, in 
deference to this high autliority, we slutll exhibit to the wonder 
and perhaps the amusement of our readers. 

‘ Of the hindrances to commerce which by the same measure [the 
repeal of the navigation laws] were removed it is manifestly impossible 
to give any account, but some idea may be formed on the subject by a 
gUnce at the following list of importations during the year 18o0, which 
would have been illegal previous to that year.’ — p. 25. 

Then follows the enumeration of fifteen articles, of which we shall 
exhibit five— not selected for effect — for the others arc all 
ejtLsdem farin(B^ and any other five, or — except for the space tliey 
must occupy — the whole fifteen^ would have suited u$ equally 
well. 

% 

^ Peruvian Bark. — ^Ilanse Towns, Holland, Prance, Sardinia, Aus- 
tria, Italy. 

Coffee.— Bofsia, Denmark, Prussia, Ilanse Towns, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Portugal, Spain, Italian States. 

Indigo.— Bua^ Haase Towns, Holland, Belgium, SiNiiii, Italian 
States. 

Baw Sugar.-^Busiui, Sweden, Prussia, Haase Towns, Holland, 
France, Portugal. 

TeiL — Bussia, Sweden, Norway, PhiMia,^ JffasMver, Ilanse Towns, 
Holbmd, Belgium, France, Portugal,, Spain.* — 76. , 

Mr. Lew is 
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Mr. Lewis is not indeed so frank as to specify the quantities or 
value of these articles which each of those countries has sent 
us : — but on the very face of the thing, will not our readers smile 
at the ‘ hindrance ’ that this country must have suffered foi^ near 
200 years prior to the 1st January, 1850, in not being allowed 
to import Peruvian bark from Trieste^ Sugar from Sweden^ arid 
Tea from Norway and Hanover ? The gravity with which the ex- 
Secretary of tlie Treasury laments these prohibitions, reminds us of 
that with which Mr. Shandy, in his solicitude for the health of his 
brother Toby, earnestly advises him in the matter of diet, ‘ to ab^ 
stain as much as he possibly can from the flesh of gryphons.’ 

But it is worse than ludicrous. There is not one of his fifteen 
articles which could have reached one or more of the destina- 
tions whence he lamcmts that they could not be brought into 
England without having passed by all the ports of England from 
Penzance to Aberdeen. Is it like buying in the cheapest market 
tl)at a cargo of tea sliould be carried past the mouth of the 
TImmes to Norway, or of raw sugar to Prussiaj and after having 
incurred all the loss of time, the freight, the tolls, and the risks 
f)f the North Sea and the Baltic, be brought back to thd* Thames 
again ? Thirteen his articles he laments could not heretofore 
have been imported from the Hadle Towns ; all are articles that 
must have passed from the places of production up the British 
Channel and the North Sea. What benefit is it to the British 
consumer at Liverpool, Bristol, Southampton, London, or Hull, 
that they should come charged with the additional expenses 
of a voyage to Hamburgh ? It may have happened, no doubt, 
that by some strange accident a small parcel of tea may have 
somehow got to Norway, and that since the 1st of January, 
1850, the said tea may have, by a like strange accident, been re- 
exported to England ; but what w*ould be the hindrance to trade if 
it had either waited to come in the Gottenburg packet, or, in- 
deed, not come at all ? We have not been able to ascertain the 
importation of tea from Nonray; but having been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the jetum from Hanover^ we are sorry to say 
that it proves that J\{r. Lewis has stated the very contrary of the 
fact in this important instance ; for we find that, in 1849, otw pound 
— i. e. 16 oz.— of tea constituted our iinport from Hanover ; and in 
1 850 there was not a grain I Mr, Lewis’s introductiori of RussiaAig . 
equally absurd. Russia imports a small quantity of t^ice tes^ 
dii'cct overland carriage^ from the north-eastern provinces of Chiim/ 
It is obvious that the quantity of tea so coritey^ cah'lie of tio 
importance whatsoever; but if it were, why should ript coip^ 
in one of the abundantly numerous English ships froin 

St. Petersburg? But even in this small article tlie '‘(act is the 
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very reverse of Mr. Lewis’s statement. In the year 1849, out of 
bd milhon pounds of tea imported, ^Olbs. came from llussia ; 
and in 1850, 121l>s. only came, and 7wt ,onc pound in forciyn 
shifts ! 

But a still more general and conclusive answer to tlie whole of 
this writer’s deductions Is the infinitely small importance of 
which the aggregate of all his cases would be. We have taken the 
trouble of going, with the help of Mr. Newdegate’s valuable tables,* 
through the whole fifteen items ; and we find that in that very year 
1849, in which England is represented as pining for the want 
of these articles^ there were large, and, in most cases, enormous, 
exportations made of them a//, to the aggi’egate value of no less 
than near four millions of pounds sterling (exactly 3,8t) 1 ,5()G/.). 
We spare onr readers the long and useless details of this sum. 
They will be satisfied with a few samples — ^somc of thorn very 
important ones. Mr. Lewis laments that in 1849 we were cut off* 
from our supply of Indioo from Russia^ the Hume Towns^ Hol- 
land^ Belyium^ Sjtain^ and various Italian States — a forinidabk* 
array of contributory mations, whom the new policy brought to 
our market in 1850 — and with what result ? 'J'his, unluckily — 
that, whereas the import of the prohibitoiy *year was 81,449 
cwts., the import of the Frcf Trade year happened to be only 
70,482 cwfs., being a falling off of al>ovc one-eighth of the >vl)olc. 

Again ; take his instant e of Pkruviax Bark ; what proportion 
do the imports on which he relies bear to the wliolc importa- 
tion ? 28 cwt. out of 10,000 cwt. I 

Again ; let .us take Coffkis, the supply of whicrh from Mttssia, 
Denmaih^ ./Vwawu, Hanse Towns^ Holland, Belyium^ France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the \'nriou$ Italian States — in short, of all 
Europe — was prohibited in 1849: it turns out that tbei’» wen* 
imported in the prohibitory year *63.,300,000 lbs., while hi the 
boasted Free Trade year of 1850 the importathm was only 
50,800^000 lbs., being a falling off of one-sixth. 

And again; of Sugar, the importation of 1840 was 6,925^851 
cwts., value 8,917,034/., while that of 1850 was ^mly 4,93^1,558 
cwts., and the value 6,413,571/.: a failing off, of, close on 
2,000,000 cwts., and 2,500,000/. of value. 

And again ; of Tea, the toUd import for 1841> was 53 millions 
of pounds, »that of 1350 only 50 millions ; and <u£ ids long list of 
contributorj atntes we can find but two--^oIliind.ond the Hanse 

* Mr. Newdegste*« LeUen to the ]a(e and premt PrwtdfnU ul the liwicl ul‘ Trade, 
tite C(>|mHis tablta Subjoined, sffbrd a most cuViniit su'd vSlnahte pictum of our 
import and etjjion tmde in Sll iU detail wid gmmA balance anSimt UiU 

eouiftry which ealb Ru thenigel ictloue aUetSiou nf CboHi^nMat awltthe |mbiU. Mr. 
Ncwdotsate t itolufiry in making iliis vaat «eileetleii of facte, anil hie ability in baadliiig 
them, are very reniuikable and highly crcdiiable. 

Towns — 
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Towns — that have sent us any teas in 1850, or even in 1851. 
We beg pardon — wc must^ modify this assertion — on looking 
closer we find that Belgium sent us 18 lbs. in 1850, and 3 lbs. 
in 185! ; and that France, though she sent nothing in 1850, 
contributed in 1851, like ILinover, one pound — i,e, l(i oz. 

So mucli for the first of Mr. Lewis’s catalogue of hindrances 
to importation created by the law as it stood in 1840. The other 
instance which Mr. Lewis produces is this : — 

‘ That a cargo of Spanish wool might be lying unsaleable at Rotter- 
dam w liile the article was scarce and exorbitantly dear in Yorkshire, 
and only a ship under the Spanish, Dutch, orKuglish flag was privi- 
leged to bring it to us for use/ — p. 2o. 

Now as Kottci'dam happens to have a very laige commercial navy 
4)f its own, and is moreover a great resort of English shipping, 
we think it would have been no difficult matter to have sent the 
wool in a Dutch or British ship,*Kotterdam being one of the 
nearest, if not the very nearest, port to the coast of Yorkshire 
where the wool was so ‘ exorbitantly dear,’ and, in fact, nearer tso 
Hull and London than Belfast is to Liverpool, or Cork to Bristol ! 
Had Newcastle, Whitby, or Hull no Argo to send with a cargo 
of coals, or cottons, or anything, or nothing y to bring back, within 
twice forty^ci^it hours, this golden fleece i Verily Mr. Lewis’s 
brains must have been a-wool-gathering when he sends us to 
Kotterdam for the shearings of Andalusia. 

When such arc his premises, we may be excused from follow- 
ing him far into what we presume he would call 'his reasonings, 
which have the single merit of being consistent in their absurdity. 
One specimen will suffice. He omits, as far as lie possibly con, 
all reference to foreign shipping; he omits altogether my hints of 
the increase of foreign shi])ping introduced into our trade. He 
gives us long lines of figures concerning British shipping, 'which 
have no relation whatsoever to the jioints in, debate ; but as to 
foreign shipping not a line — not a figure ; but lie does better : 
he assumes that a powoiful foreigjn competition, if we should be 
blessed with such an advantage, would be a great relief to the 
British owner, parficuiarly in times of distress. Far this astound* 
ing proposition our ciindid readers will require the evidence 
of the author’s own words :-** 

^Xet us imagine — if our mercantile marine were of adequate^oauage 
to c5arry on tli^ whole traiic df the county in a year pTOiiierity 

— what would be the case when the reverse of this condition slioi^ be 
experienced ?— Must it not be that, the tonni^ being kresEflly beyond 
what eoitU obtain employmeut, our ahipawners woa^ 
peting ana another forthe^nveyaoee af Mie lbisenatt' quantity of 
mercliandise ?— that a part of the shl|Nl nroiiW %e iMfywolting in our 
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harbours, while those of them which succeeded in obtaining employ- 
ment must do so, through the home competition that would arise, at a 
ruinously reduced rate of freight ? 

^ It is THEREFORE manifestly to the interest of ouR shipoioners that 
FOREIGN VESSELS should be allowed to compete with them.’ — p. 30. 

Are we awake while we read, or was Mr. Lewis awake while he 
^vrote this — as it seems to us — extravagant nonsense — that, if 
home competition should become ruinous to the shipping in- 
terest, the superaddition of foreign competition is to set all 
right ? 

But this logic, incomprehensible as it is, deals with but a part 
— and that the least important part — of this great question. It 
is not to the commercial effect of the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws that we look with the most apprehension. It is to our 
national safety— dQia\Ay perilled, first, by the discouragement of 
our native seamen, and again by the encouragement and increase 
of those foreign — and, probably, at no distant day, hostile — 
navies. The danger is great and growing ! too great, indeed, to 
be episodically treated. We have herc*toforc opened our general 
views of it (Q. R., vol. Ixxxi., p. 573), and shall prolmbly have 
an early occasion of treating of it more at large. AVc have 
touched on it at present only with reference to IVfr. Lewis’s com- 
mercial fallacies. We ought perhaps to apologise for the space we 
have expended on the exposure of this grave-looking, but in truth 
very flimsy, pamphlet ; but, considering Mr. Lewis’s late employ- 
ment as financial Secretary of the Treasury, and his reputation 
with his party, we thought it worth while, on this important 
branch of our suli^t, to give the public some means of mea- 
suring his authori^. 

We have said so much on the Free Trade questions that we 
may not be supposed to have varied, in any degree, our prin- 
ciples on that subject ; and because we think it fair to the grand 
experiment itself, as well as to all the great interests concerned, 
to keep the public attention alive to the results as they succes- 
sively arise ; and we do so the rather because, though the issue 
of the elections predudes the revival of the tern question in any 
shape, and though more urgent, yet hardly more important, 
subje^ may postpone the consideration of the Namgaticn ques- 
tion, we would not have the agricultural and shipping interests 
for a moment suspect that their distresses are overlooked, their 
welfare disregarded, or their claims abandoned. 

T^ questions which at this moment api^p to press most on 
puMoc attention are Finanoe, the Elective Fiunebise, and Popish 
Aggression. We shall venture to oBet w few observations on 
each of these important topics^ 

As 
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As to Finance, they will be at this moment very few, and of 
necessity, very vague. There has been, no doubt, considerable 
expectation, not unmixcd with anxiety, raised on this subject, 
and we hear buzzing around us some natural, and a good deal 
more of affected curiosity, as to the intentions and plans of the 
Clicancellor of the Exchequer. But the Budget is a long way off 
— and neither friendly suggestions, nor hostile taunts, will, we 
apprehend, induce the ministers to make premature revelations, 
or even to enter into unseasonable discussions. Wc say this, not 
from heaving any anticipation that tlie Finance of the future year 
is likely to be of any peculiar character, or essentially different 
from the present. VVe have in a preceding Article expressed 
pretty fully our views as to the probable effects, by and by, of 
the influx of gold from California and Australia ; but we by no 
means inferred that its principal and more lasting effects would 
be sudden. As respects 1853, we foresee no probable dimi* 
nution of the public charges, nor any considerable either defal- 
cation or increase of the public resources. We have no doubt 
that the Government will exhibit skill and good sense in the 
treatment of these matters; but we all know tlie cards that they 
must have in their hand, and we do not promise ourselves either 
any serious alteration in the general balance-sheet, nor any extra- 
sive manipulation of details. Nor, in fact, do we desire it. We 
can imagine no change that could, in the nature of tilings, do more 
than shift some burden, or share of a burden, from one man’s 
shoulders to another’s, and — weigtd for \ceiylU — we should rather 
leave it on the shoulders that have been used to bear it, and which 
generally, from habit or some adjusting and compensatory circum-» 
stances, feel it less than a new and unprepared victim. Our taxation 
is, unfortunately, something like the atmosphere which envelops us 
all, and on all sides, with an enormous pressure, only supportable 
by its universality — and comparatively imperceptible unless when 
it is made the subject of experiments. Some of our grandest 
experiments in finance have failed. Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund has 
not had fair play, and circumstances overpowered it ; Lord 
Grenville’s and Lord ’Lansdowne’s mortgi^ng of taxes, and Lord 
Liverpool’s* and Loitl Bexley’s dead^weight^lleviation scheme-- 
both signally failed; and we do not believe that it has been 
reserved, even for our enlightraed days, to find that pbilosophnF^s 
stone of finanee-^how to alleviate taxation or pay off debt^ oni 
of any other source than a surplus income-— whetter the surplw . 
arises from economy in the expenditure, pros^rily in the byaa^s 
of tba feceipti, or such a. private accumulation of ce]ikBlUHi..Biey 
raise the fuada to aiieight that adniits a reduction tbe interest. 
We are satisfied that if the foreign speculationa of twenty yearn. 
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ago, the more recent Joint Stock companies, and, aboTC all, the 
investments in Railroads, had not absorbed superabundant capital, 
our 3 per cents, would have been long since reduced to ’ij ; and 
it is evident that they have been, and must continue rising, in 
proportion as the circle of private investments, and especially on 
Railroads, shall be narrow^. We have, within these few years, 
se(?n mortgages reduced from 5 per cent, to 34, and even to 3. 
Let us wait patiently for the results of this gradual accumula- 
tion of capital and of these wonderful changes in the aggregate 
gold of the world and distribution of population, of which wc have 
already treated in the previous article. 

We perceive that there are among our agricultural friends 
those who still cling to the notion that some new distribution 
4jf our bunlens might at once relieve the landed interest. Wc' 
wish we could believe it. W’e admit that the so-called Free 
Trade was a mere fraud ; ^lie sole design was against the landed 
interest. The only free trade has been in their produce — corn, 
tinilior, and w«)ol. We admit, also, that there sire numerous 
clifarges Which fall most heavily and directly on the land. But wo 
cannot believe that any airangement of them could be so made 
as to repair the injury done to agriculture. The alleviation, 
whatever it might be, must l>e gei^ral in ita applicatipn. — Agri- 
culture wouhl have but a proportionate or perhaps an inferior 
sbsire. The compensation, if sidequnted and distributed amongst 
the agriculturists alone, would only be protection in a more 
invidious shape, and could only occasion greater and more* 
reasonable dissatisfaction. The defalcation of revenue that any 
considerable relief should occasion must necessarily be repaired 
elsewhere, and would be sure to fall back on the hind, the basis 
of nil wealth, and consequently of all taxation. If any altevjii- 
tion can be found for the burdens of the fanner that shall not 
be liable to these and many other objections which we need not 
detail, most happy «afaoulfi we be at such a prospect; but wc 
totally distrust, nni ave most earnestly hope that no Conservatn'c 
in Parliament will propose or countenance any such enpeviments, 
which we ^firmly believe wouhl ‘be not ohlv fruitier in them- 
selves, but, in all Rkelihood, producHive of further and most 
disastrous consequences. At all times the greatest power, imd 
therefore the greatest security of the land, k its ws inertioi. 
That at all events k its best policy uihIct the complicated aspects 
of this mbment 

We^do not suppose that any ewtcauicin nf *die Fnncliise wiil be 
propased ia^he^eaflw sesstsn, aild, tmn if we ^coepeoted such a 
iwoposition, we know not wbsC more we^CfrtiWaay tbon a cepeti- 
Wfonof our anxious hope that it will ibexeskted an whatever ‘shape 
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it may assumn, by the general sense of the nation. That it will 
be produced with a large following, in the ulterior course of the 
session, we expect ; and it may ultimately, under the principles 
and the operation of the Reform Act, become too strong for 
us ; but, at least, we can promise ourselves that the whole Con- 
servative party in Parliament — ministers and members — ^will 
strenuously oppose it in all forms, at all risks, and with the 
whole force of its collective authority and individual energies. 

We are jirepared for some early trials of strength between the 
coalesced oppositions and the Government. If we are to judge 
by the pilot balloons let off in the newspapers, the intended topics 
are either so factious or so futile that in themselves they need, we 
think, give the Government no uneasiness, and we see many rea- 
sons for a strong impression that the feelings of the country will 
n<jt permit the existence of the ministry to be detennined by 
questions rake<l, not on important public subjects, hut . selected 
or fibricated with the mere view of bringing all the discordant 
elements of the opposition into, pro hoc vice^ one common point 
of nttuek. We trust in the good sense of Parliament to resist 
any siK'h intrigue. 

But tlurrc is a great Constitutional question— in principle as 
w(*U as in its immediate aspect the greatest that has presented 
itself in our times— which will assurodlv iroiii one side or the 
other be brought into discussion, and which wc trust that the 
Govevriiuent, so far from wishing to evade, will be forward to 
meet ; — that is, whether wc ore to uphold the fundamental daw of 
this land ever since it luis had anything like a .rcqn'esentativc 
Government — confirmed, and, as our ancestors believed, esta- 
blished, at the Revolution — and by right of which alone ihc 
Queen sits on iier throne — that this is a Pkutkst^nt country, 
and that ours is a Pkotkst.vnt Constitution ! 

It cannot be denied that .the admission orTapists to tlie Fran- 
chise, to the Legislature, and to Privy Counsellor’s Office, was a 
practical departure from that principle ; and yet . it is curious and 
im|)ortant to observe how eauh of these concessions was granted 
undor the more specific stipulations on the part of the Protestants, 
and the *inoat aulcinn professions on the part of the d^ipisti, tliat 
it s/iofi/d in w wise disturb the Protestant Cburch or Protuiant 
iJonetitntxan, The coime of ^concession began by the Ael of 
1791, which was founded on a ^ Declaration ’ of principles pre- 
viously signed by all the Catholic clergy and laity of England of 
any note, and the original of which, ^ir greater solemnitjr, was 
deposited in the British Museum. Ijs that weighty historical 
Doc^umeni we find this item * « 

VAnd we do solemnly declare that no church, nor any prelate, nor any 
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priest, ndr any assembly of prelates or priests, nor any ecclesiastical 
power whatever, hath, have, or ought to have, any jurisdiction or au- 
thofity whatsoever within this realm that can^ directly or indirectly ^ 
affect or interfere with the independence^ sovereignty y lawSy consti- 
tution, or government thereof i or the righL«, liberties, persons, or 
properties of the people of the said realm, or of any of them, save only 
and except by the authority of Parliament ; and that any sucli assump- 
tion of power would be an usurpation/ — Butler's Hist., iv* 22. 

This voluntary Declaration, promulgated by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, l)ecame the foundation of all the protective 
engagements requirccl of them in the Act of 1791, and in all the 
successive Relief bills. 

In the Irish Act of Relief, 1793, which inter alia gave the efec- 
live franchise, the safeguard of the following oath was relied on : — 

' I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church^ estaJldishment for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a Catholic establishment in its stead ; and I do solemnly swear 
that I mil not exercise any privilege to which I am or may become 
entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant religion and Pro^ 
testant Government in this kingdom. So help me God.’ 

Tlie best comment on this sacred pledge is the history of all 
recent elections in Ireland, and especially of the last, in which 
the overthrow of the Protestant religion was the avowed, the pro- 
claimed object of the whole Popish party — priests, candidates, and 
voters. 

Next came the General Emancipation Act, 1829- This boun- 
tiful Bill, which was to open halcyon days for Ireland, made two 
stipulations in protection of the Protestant Church — and they 
w'ere gladly accepted b^ the Catholics. The first was the oath to 
he taken by the Catholic members at the Table : — 

* I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert tlie present Church establishment as settled by law within 
this realm : And 1 do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any 
privilege to which I amor may become entitled, to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion or Protestant Goverwmenf in the United King^ 
dom : And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, jprofess, testii^, and 
declare that I do make this declaration and every part thereof in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever. So help me GOD.^ 

Such is the oath taken by every Roman Catholic member ! 

We have seen every day and night, since that test was enacted, 
that it has been kept by the most ppomineilt persons who had 
it, exactly as if it had pledged die swearer in the very 
c^^posite direction* "The second sdpuladoia of that Act, as to 
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ecclesiastical dignities and habits, has served only to produce the 
prohibited practices with more audacious ostentation. 

Now, we ask, are these solemn compacts to be binding only 
on one side? We gave the Roman Catholics successive indul* 
gences and advantages, on certain conditions and pledges on their 
parts ; arc they to be at liberty to repudiate the obligations of 
the contract, and to retain all its benefits ? Common sense and 
common justice reject such a conclusion, and we invoke a fair 
and full performance of the contract — that is, of the Law. 

But there are two steps more to be considered. 

There still remained in the Statute Book the two Acts of 
the 1st and 13th Elizabeth, against the introduction of Popish 
Bulls into this country. In 1844 a Roman Catholic Peer, 
Lord Beaumont, introduced a Bill to repeal those Acts (and 
several others), on the distinct ground that they were wholly 
obsolete, and though perhaps necessary in Elizabeth’s time, 
were mere rubbish in ours. We arc willing to believe that when 
Lord Beaumont used this Language he was not aware of what was 
preparing at Rome, and for which the eventual success of Lis mea- 
sure opened the doi>r. In 1846 the Bill for repealing the Acts of 
Klizabeth, against Bulls, having proceeded all along on the asser- 
tion and assumption that the offence was as obsolete as witchcraft, 
was about to be passed, when the Bishop of Exeter and Lord 
Brougham observed that the danger might possibly not be so 
visionary as it was thought, and on their suggestion the penal- 
ties (of high treason) only were repealeil, the Act itself remaining 
as it was in other respects. It seems to be doubtful what the 
legal cffcc!t of this state of the law is ; some imsigine that, 
deprived of its express penalties, it is a hrutiim fulmen : others 
conclude that the malum prohibitum becomes a misdemeanour ; but 
in either case the natural course would be (as we have before said) 
to pass an Act to declare expressly that any infraction of the 13//i 
Elizabeth shall henceforth be held to constitute a misdemesinour, 
punishable with fine, imprisonment, or banishment. The present 
state of the affair is disgraceful. Here is a law which in 1846 
the Legislature advisedly refused to repeal ; and here are Ciu> 
dinal Wiseman and his suffrages Setting it at open defiance. 

The last step of the series of violation of conti*acts, an^ of 
dcfi;uicc of the law, is the worst. In the autumn of 185()^ 
danger which had been voted in 1846 visionary and obsolete, 
burst out in a full Uaae, of what has been justly called 
Agyremm. Encouraged^ no doubt, by the repeal of the pehddes 
o^ the IdtA Elizabeth^ and by the encourageinent of the Imh Ca- 
tholic prelates by the late Ministers, the Bishop of Rome pre- 
sumed to establish a Romish hierarchy in England^ with Ideal and 
territorial titles — a direct usurpation of temporal power: — for 
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tlicHigh he had the spiritual right of conseeraiing Dr.. Wiseman, a. 
bishop, lie could have no right n><carve out for him the diooese of 
Westminster. It has been advanced in defence of this aggression, 
that those diocesan and local titles are necessary to the spiidtual. 
efficiency of Roman Catholic imlatea. Nothing, can be more, 
or more notoriously^ untrue. The very practice of appointing 
Bishops in partibus is an admission on the part of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and a standing proof, that dioceses are temporalities^ 
which the Pope has no power to< create in( any indepeiMleiit 
State. Upon what other principle could it be that in France, in 
Spam, in Portugal, in Germany-*^ven in Italy — and (till this 
century) in Ireland— and (till 1850) in England — frtiencvei* c])is- 
copal functions were required beyond what tlie laws of the 
State recognized, they were supplied by a nomination to an 
imaginary bishopric in partibus infidelium^ as^ it ia termed, tliat 
is, to some ruined city— generally in. Asia Minor or Africa — 
where history or tradition had placed a see. of the. early Church ? 
For instance, we all know that Cardinal de Rate, the prototype 
of priestly agitators, tliough acting as. Archbishop of Paris, wa» 
technically no more than Archbishop of CoritdJu At the breaking 
out of the Revolution tliere were in the French Church a Bishop 
of Thermopylos^ acting as Bisliop de Laon, and a dozen other 
deputy Bishops of Shdon^ of Amyclea^ of Babylon^ &.t\, who had 
full spiritual authority, but to whom the Pope never pretended 
to assign a territorial title within the kingdom of France. For 
upwards of two hundred years the Roman Catholic Church in 
England had been govenic;d, down to our own day, by Vicars- 
Apostolic^ under the titles of Bishops of Chalcedony Adrumetumy 
Callimlisy Tiberiopolisy MadaurOy the like. The respectable 
Dr. Pojnter, and Dr. Walsh, predecessors of Cardinal Wise- 
man — whom wc never heard of by any other title than V’^icars*- 
Apostolic of the London, or — as it was cautiously denominated 
— the Southern district — were known at Rome as the Bishops 
of Halia and Gambysopolis ; and so little did these gentle* 
men arrogate any episcopal s^lc even amongst themselves, 
that we find in the discussion which took place on the 
celebrated * Declaration,! that the four Vicars ^Apostelio — 
who had then the titles in partibus of Aconiwy, Comanay 
Telmessusy and Hieroemsarea — are denominated in their own 
minutes under the humble form of Mr*y or sometimes Dr. — os 
Mr.^ Thomas Talbot — Mr. Gibson — Dr. Sharrock — and. Dr. Be- 
rington. Tiicre is no other allusioa to any episeopal rank than 
tha| on some occasions, where the ordinary der^. are styled 
Baperendy they were designated as Bigk( JReoerend ; Mui no epis- 
copal title — not even that in jjwtiinsr— is cfver given ; and tliey 
were called no otherwise than Vicars- Apostolic of the Northern 

or 
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or Western, Mldlonil, and SoutiienL or London DiBtritis. Nay, 
to this hour we find that the Pope has not yet ventuiod to invade 
the sturdy Pn)tastantisin of Scotland, and that the Roman. Catholic 
Districts in Scotland are still administered by bishops in par* 
tibus^ as Dr. Camithers of Ceramus^ Dr. Munlocb of CaUabcda^ 
Dr. Kyle of Germanioia^ Dr. Sfnith of Parium — all ruined 
cities of Syria and Asia Minor. So also in Lower Canada,, and^ 
in the East Indies and Gibraltar,, we find Vicars- Apostolic^ with 
bishoprics in partibus. Surely what has sufiiced for the spiritual 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion for several ages and in 
all nations — even in Roms itself— vfYieTe there are at this day 
abundance of those bishops in partibus — would be sufficient in 
our times and country. It is surely enough that we admit and 
sanction and protect the full and*, free exercise of their religion. 
Upon what doctrine of Law or Gospel are we further bound ta 
tolerate their vanity and submit to their usurpation ? 

In October, 1850, Dr. Wiseman published (dated from Rome) 
his creation as Archbishop of Westminster, and his authority and 
intention, under the Pope’s appointment, to — 

^ govern and continue to govern the counties of Middlesex, Hertford, 
and Essex, as Ordinary thereof, and those of Surrey, Sussex, Berk- 
shire, and Hampshire, with the islands annexed, as Administrator [for 
tlie new Bishop of Southwark, not yet named], with Ordinary juris- 
diction.’ — Wisemans Pastoral^ p. 6# 

In this announcement every word seems chosen to include tem- 
poral at least as much as spiritual jurisdiction, and is, we confi- 
dently believe, in a style and tone tliat would not be borne in the 
most Romish kingdoms of Europe. 

This gross aggression of the Bishop of Rome—ov rather, it 
may be suspected, some remonstrance of the Bishop of Durham 
— startled even the latitudinarian mind of Lord John Russell, 
who hastily, and, as it seems, without any dear view of what he 
was about, published his celebrated Letter, which, whatever may 
have been his Lordship’s view, had the effect of raising the spirit 
nPtfatf' country against this audacious usurpation. The Chuseh 
of England hod not* needed his alarum; but her clergy, though 
distrusting his motive, were willing to accept his services — while 
the Dissenters were glad to show at once their adherence txs Loitd 
John, as a party leader, and their old long smothered antipathy toh 
Popery. Lord John seemed bewildered at his own success. The 
remedy was as slow as the appeal had been precipitate. Several 
months were spent in Concocting it — that is, in trying to. dilute the 
spirit of his Letter into such a state of weakness as might not 
offend the palates of his Irish followers. ^ He had. sounded the 
alarm in October 1850, and it was not till tbe 1st of August, 
1851, that the Bill received the Royal Assent. The Royal Ass^t 
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it received indeed — but no Ministerial execution ; and there it has 
lain on the Statute Book as dead as the Elizabeth^ and with 
this aggravation, that the non-execution of the new law, so hotly 
introducecl as essential to the safety of the Protestant Church 
and the dignity of the British Crown, becomes an insulting 
mockery on both. Was Lord John Russell frightened at the 
weapon that he had drawn ; or was it that, knowing as he did 
that his ministerial days were numbered, he was desirous of trans- 
ferring the undiminished responsibility and embarrassment of his 
measure upon his Successor ? 

However that may be, his Successor, we trust, will not be wanting 
to the exigency. It is not now a mere question of Popish Aggres- 
sion — it is a defiance of the British Law by British subjects^ and 
the Law must be vindicated. Dr. Wiseman, not at all deterred 
by the new Act, published early in this year what he calls a 
Lenten Indult, which he prefaces in this style : — 

‘ Nicholas by the divine mercy of the holy Roman Church, by 
the title of St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest, and Archbishop of 
Westminster,’ &c., &c. 

The long impunity of the usurpers of F]piscopal titles in 
Ireland has, no doubt, encouraged this new outrage, and it is 
Evident that whatever measures of repression are applied in Eng- 
latld must be extended to Ireland. The Government will be, 
no doubt, menaced with the resistiuicc of Ireland. But when has 
Government not had to meet resistance from Ireland ? Hear the? 
voice of that venerated oracle which now only speaks from the 
grave : — for whom the country, we trust, will never cease to feel 
and to show the gratitude and deference due to her greatest glory. 
Hear once more what he thought it necessary to say in the House 
of Lords on the last redaing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill : — 

^ The Duke of Wellington said, that having prevailed on the House 
to accept the Emancipation Act of 1829, and having always been 
anxious that its provisions should be adhered to, he viewed the Bull 
and other documents which appeared last year with great regret and 
alarm, because he felt they could not be passed over without legislation ' 
on the subject. He had been at a loss to understand what was the 
object of tlie Pope in making this change in the Homan Catholic 
hierarchy in this country, till it was explained by Cardinal Wiseman s 
gratuitous and unmerited attack upon the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, which showed the object to be antagonism. The Relief Act 
meant to do away with the penal enactments against the Roman 
Catholics, but not to touch the laws on which the Reformation was 
founded. In 1846, however, an Act had passed repealing the laws 
which prohibited, among other things, the introduetioti of Papal Bulls 
into this country ; had that not been done, Cardinal Wiseman could 
not have pubiblied the Pope’s Bull here, and no legislation would have 
been necessar}-. They could not now take their stand on the Relief 
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Act alone, but must meet the Papal rescript by a fresh measure. As 
for the effect which it would produce upon Ireland^ he hud no fear. 
Tlic Relief Act was to have put down all agitation ; yet in the very 
month in wliich it was passed, Irish agitation recommenced, and the 
Crown had repeatedly since then been forced to come to Parliament 
for measures to put down agitation in Ireland. His advice to theii* 
Lordships was to do what was just and necessary to maintain the 
power and the prerogative of the Crown, and to rely on the support 
and good wishes of the loyal people in Ireland as well as in this 
country.’ — Debates^ 21 July^ 1851. 

He^ had no fear ^ of the result in Ireland! He knew Ireland, 
and he knew that with the support of the loyal portion of 
Ireland, in common cause with this Protestant country, there 
is nothing to be feared anywhere from a due execution of the 
law ; anil without sending a soldier more to Ireland, we answer 
for it, from all exj^erience, that if the Queens Government re- 
sol m‘s to enforce the law upon Dr. Cullen or Dr. M‘Hale, it will 
he found as easy as it was to send O’Connell to Newgate, or to 
smother Smith (PBrien’s rebellion in the cabbage-garden. Tirades 
in newspapi'rs, denunciations in chapels, ])hilippics in the House 
of Commons, we shall have in a flowing abundance ; but if the 
Ministry be firm, if it shows a resolution neither to be intimi- 
dated nor diverted from its duty, there will be in Ireland, in 
any such event, not only no rebellion, but not so much as a riot. 
Nothing — no, not even, we believe, the fanaticism of the priests 
— can make a rebellion in Ireland while the Government and the 
Houses of Parliament arc united to maintain the local force of 
the law and the imperial authority of the Crown. 

Reluctant as every man, and as ministers above all must feel 
to have recourse to petial measures, how is it to be avoided when 
the constitution in general, and even the law of last session, is 
coniumeliously violated — torn up, as it were, and thrown in their 
faces ? But even while we write, the imperious necessity of vin- 
dicating the law is forced upon the Government by an additicmal 
audacity. Lest the general aggression — ^rather inflamed than mode- 
TrSteTfby'thc Act passed against it — should not be sufficiently offen- 
sive, Dr. M‘Hale, the titular Archbishop of Tuam, has addressed 
a letter’ to tlic Derby, as first Minister of the Crownj dated 

from ‘ St. Jarlah's, Tuam^ the Feast of the Seven Dolours oft^ 
Blessed Virgin^ and signed, ‘John Archbishop op Tuam/ 

The letter thus signed is evidently meant to bring the efficacy 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to the test — and we do not se^ 
how the First Minister can decline the challenge. The of 
the letter, too, is not insignificant. It means Sunda^ythe 
Septemlter — two or three days after the arrival at Toam of the 
VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXlf. 2 O MWS 
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news of the Duke of WellinytoiHs death.* Did Dr. M‘Hale — in 
the unholy virulence with which he desecrated not merely his 
Feast of the Seven Dolours hut the Christian Sabbath — mean to 
add to the claims on public gratitude of that illustrious man, by 
this indication that the absence of that sagacious head and un- 
conquered hand has rendered more hopeful and more audacious 
the treasonable conspiracy against the Irish Church and the 
unity of the Empire ? 

But grave as the circumstances of this provocation undoubtedly 
are, the text of the letter contains still more serious matter — it 
boldly proclaims a combination of perjury and, as it apjxvars to us, 
treason — for we know not how else to characterise a conspiracy 
not merely to violate but to nullify the most important con- 
ditions of the Ac!t of Union. The professed object of this h‘tter 
is to set Lord Derby on his guard against the statements of tlu' 
Protestant missionaries that they have been making stTious pro- 
gress in the conversion of the Roman Catholics in the West. 
This Dr. M‘Hale negatives with a c*oarseness and a vehemence 
—we might say rage — that confirms us in our joyful lu'licd’ of 
what he denies ; but this is only an introduction to an announce^ 
ment that, so far is the Established Church from making any 
progress in Ireland, it is itself dooinc^cl to inevitable and early 
destruction : — 

‘ The result of the recent elections in Ireland has fillefl them (the 
adherents of the Protestant Establishment) with an alarm which they 
are awkwardly endeavouring to conceal ; and the loudness and auda- 
city of their boasts, at a time when the %vorld has witnessed the decline 
of the Parliamentary Establishment^ and the vigorous reaction of a 
people whom its votaries proclaimed to be prostrate, are but too evident 
signs of their terrible apprehensions. 

‘ We can exhibit to the judgment of the impartial, incontestable evi- 
dence that the fate of the Protestant Esiedilishment is sealed. The 
Times^ the faithful organ of the Establishment — if sucli a wayward 
and capricious thing can deserve the name— may fret, and fume, and 
roar, and again and again labour out the dusky volumes of its tiring 
rage on the incorrigible tenacity with which the Celtic rade'ciift'g 'fd' 
ancient usages ; and other less noisy, and as haimless literary engines, 
may follow in the same trmn. They are all doing our wot k, hnd un- 
conscious instruments as well as witnesses of the ruin of the Proles^ 
tant EsiahUshmenty since they are diffusing far and wide the terrors 
that have seized its supporters. 

* We liare bad some difficulty in ascertaiiiinic the day of the Feast (os Dr. M^Hiile 
^ms it) of the Seven Dolours — it is not in tlic French or Belgic calendars, nor in the 
Missal of the Apostolic Vicars of England, published in 1H40; nor does it appear in 
L*Art de Verifier Us Dates; but we 6nd in Dolman’s Catholic Directory that one 
^ its cel6hiraii(«is is the 19th September, wbiob was this year the 15th Sunday after 
Trinity. 
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‘ Does tlie return of eleven Catholic representatives out of the scanty 
quota of thirteen from the province of Connaught, and in the face of 
the most frightful opposition, afford any proof or pre>umptiQn of any 
extraordinary additions for the Saxon Establishment among the Celtic 
inhabitants of tlie western region ? 

‘ It is this eonvietion of the deep-seated reverence of the Catholic 
people of Ireland for their religion, and iheir unconquerable resolve 
not only to maintain it, but to carry on a vigorous, and legitimate, 
and constitutional opposition to the Moloah of the Psiablishment^ that 
has recently sent over such a motley crew of parsons and readers to 
this country, and is sending back, byway of a commercial interchange^ 
such huge cargoes of lies and inventions regarding their triumphs in 
the west of Trelamh Such artifices will no longer do, for in the fate 
of every succehsive Administration that refuses to extinguish this na- 
tional nuisance it will aftpear that the days of ike EstMishment are 
numbered* 

J^ct us luTc ])aus(‘ for a moment to observe that this Dr. 
M41ale is oinj of the body of rcligioiysts who were admitted to 
the po\v<*r whh which the lllstablishmcnt is thus threatened, on 
tin; strength of the solemn engagement and condition that we 
have alr(*ady quoted. How they have kept it fifty years of 
i’overt perjury liad witnessed — .and at length an archbishop of 
tlieir ehureh <‘omes forw ard to a\'ow, to justify, and to harvest the 
prodm e of the (Time. But he proceeds still higher. Not only 
Jias this lax morality been so successfully inculcated on the 
ignorant peasantry, but Dr. M‘Hale does not scruple to announce 
a similar ('oiiduct in their representatives 

* \\ Iu»u pressed by the serried array of half the representatives of 
Ireland, who can breiik up a more vigorous administration than yours^ 
to relieve* at once the eountiy from this incubus that has oppressed all 
its energies, it will not do to adjure them to wait until you see the 
result of the new ninth or tenth reformation in the regions of the south 
or west of Ireland. No, they will not wait; nor will they listen to 
those argunu'iits of j)ersnasion w^hicli Tory as w'ell as Whig Ministers 
know so w’'ell how to wield ; for this very Celtic people, who are re- 
presented in England as Protestant converts, have instructed their 
r^rresentatives not to wait, nor take office, nor favour of any kind^ 
from any minister, until the country is eased of the burden of that 
establishment with which calumny has not blusli^ to connect them.* 

The representatives in question are one and all admitted to the 
House of Commons on the taking at the table of the house % 
solemn oath, 

' That they will not disturb or endanger the Protestant Church as now 
by law established.* 

We well knew how loosely this engagement had been interpreted 
hy the majority of the Irish Roman Catholic members in votes 
incidentally aflecting the Protestant Church: — but such naked 
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and direct perjury as Dr. M‘Hale now — not surmises — not sug- 
gests — but requires and commands — wc shall not believe till wc 
see it consummated. 

Dr, M‘Hale leaves no loophole by which they can escape — 
he boldly, and so far honestly, avows the whole design — tlie Irisli 
Protestant Church is to be annihilated, and by the votes of those 
who have sworn to defenej^ it. 

* It is high time that such insane and frustrate projects [as building 
churches] should be abandoned. Those ecclesiastical funds so long 
misused should, after the life- interests of their present occupants, 
revert to their own original purposes of promoting Catholic piety, 
charity, and education. Too long has their usufruct been squaiuiercd, 
with no other result than propagating dissensions and uphol<ling an 
unholy ascendancy. It is fortunate that there remains such a fund for 
the erection and endowment of Catholic schools and the building of 
Catholic churches^ and, should it extend so far, to serve as an outfit 
for the purchase of Catholic glebes^ all as free and independent of any 
sinister interference of the secular power as were those funds when 
first abstracted from those pious uses. 

‘ It will be an act of just and tardy restitution of jiroperty long 
diverted from its legitimate objects ; and as to the prospective main-' 
tenance — the daily bread of the Catholic clergy — they will exclu- 
sively rely on that rich fund that has never failed them — tfie spon- 
taneous offerings of a grateful people, to whom protective measures for 
the fruits of their industry no longer to be deferred will give additional 
cheerfulness in discharging the duties of their religion. As for the 
Protestant establishment^ dream no longer of upholding it in Ireland ; 
treat it like the question of free trade, yielding to the inevitable necessity 
of events which statesmen cannot control. Tlie Catholic people of this 
country are resolved not to be content until they witness its legislatire 
annihilation. The axe is already laid to the root^ and, as time has but too 
well attested the baneful vices of its influence, it is in vain you vM 
endeavour to avert its inevitable fall, (Signed) John, AKcifJiisjior 
OF Tuam.* 

We appeal to the common sense, to the honesty, to the honour, 
to the conscience of the country at large, wlietlier this is to be 
borne — whether such an outrage on justice, on good faith, on speriaL. 
laws, on the unity of the empire, and on the constitution in general, 
is to be endured ? Can it be endured with safety to the^ State? 

We know not whether Dr. M‘Hale is chought to be in 
his right mind, or whether, not benng insane, he secs in the 
aspect of the House of Commons, or feels from the temper of 
the times generally, some encouragement to the desperate attempt 
which he thus announces ; but whether mad or mischievous, wc arc 
sure that he is mistaken. If c will neither escape the national Law 
nor shake the Imperial Parliament. He has challenged Lord 
Derby to the Court of Queen’s Bench ; Lord Derby will meet him. 

He 



He menaces us with his fifty-five Irish representatives in the 
House of Commons — they, such at least as are men of honour and 
conscience and regard their oaths, will fail him ; and even if they 
were all to be staunch to a perjured cause, they would still kick 
tlie beam ; they are enough, says he, to overthrow a stronger 
government than Lord Derby's — they are just strong enough to 
do what fifty-five men can do with the cpialification oath in their 
mouths and Dr. M^Hale about their necks. Lord Derby expects 
no vote from them. He is not only not afraid of them, but he 
reckons their opposition as no inconsiderable portion of his 
strength. Tlie dictator of St. Jarlath is out of his element at 
St. Stephen’s. He has seen a succession of weak governments 
bidding for the wavering and venal support of this Irish Brigade, 
by concessions, by compacts, by jobs — and he thinks that in the 
jiresent hahince of parties the Brigade is to decide the day. That 
happy Irish practice of harvesting between two showers is past. 
The Government expc(its nothing from them. They rank them 
as adversaries as (l(‘citled as Messrs. Cohden and Bright — and to 
Messrs. Bright and Cohden they willinglji^' concede the full sup- 
port of Dr. AITIale and his eleven lieges and forty-four allies. 

This clears the field of all intricacies and doubt, at least on Lord 
Derby’s part : how far the fifty Irish gentlemen referred to may be 
willing to obey Dr. M‘Halc is another question — a question for 
themselves ; but assuredly they create neitbet hopes nor fears in the 
prospects of the Conservatives. We know the worst that they can 
do, and we think it the best It will unite and consolidate the great 
Protestant feeling of the United Kingdom — and the vigorous exe- 
cution of the Al t against Popish Aggression will lie supported 
hy larger majorities than originally passed it. Docs Dr. M^Hale 
believe that from his den — the lion’s den he loves to call it — he 
can defy the law ? We tell him that the police will take him as 
easily as they did Priest O’Brien of Six-Mile-Bridge. Does he 
reckon that no jury can be found to convict him ? Juries con- 
victed Smith O’Brien and Daniel O’Connell. Does he despise 
the paltry penalty of 100/. for each offence, imposed by the 
Emancipation and Ecclesiastical Titles Acts? Tliat penalty is 
indeed paltry in pecuniary amount, but it would be immense in 
public opmion; aitd the Conservative party that consented to 
pass those Acts with a penalty so apparently inadequate, acted 
on the prudent — or, at least, tolerant principle that in matters so. 
delicate as those of religion and conscience the law should appeal 
to public opinion in the lightest and most indulgent form. We 
care not whether Dr. Wiseman’s or Dr. M‘Hale’s proceedmgs 
are visited by a pcuialty of 100/. or lOOO/. If the first cannot 
bring them to reason^ the latter would not ; and if they were to 
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persist in defying the moderation of the law, they would find that 
its moderation, pertinaciously abused, would very soon assume 
the frown and the rod of more imperative and efficacious severity. 
Such, at least, is our hope and belief ; such are the only prin- 
ciples on which society can be maintained and governed ; and 
such is the sovereign legislative authority by which Dr. Wise- 
man and Dr. M^Hale ipust be taught that they are, like all 
the rest of us, subjects of the Crown of England, and amenable, 
and, if necessary, penally amenable, to its laws. 

It has been suggested that prosecutions W'ould fail for defec't of 
evidence. Let us see it tried. Let us see the Doctors Wisciiian 
and M‘Hale repudiating by a negative plea the titles they have 
assumed — let us see them in a court of .justice denying facts 
which all the world knows to be true. But allowing them the 
common privilege of pleading ‘not guilty,’ in the evasive sense 
of not denying the fact but the guilt — let us see whether tliose 
through whose agency the^material part of the offence must be 
committed — secretaries, registers, vicaivgcnerals, and the like — can 
combine to defeat the law — let us have, or at least try to have, 
tlwir testimony to the facts. We hope that the law of Jingland, 
indulgent as it is to parties on their defence, is not in such a 
disgraceful state of impotcncy as not to be able to extract evidence 
of facts notorious to all the world — avowed — boasted of extra 
curiam^ by the culprits themselves — and as to which there exists 
‘a cloud of witnes'ses^ — a dark cloud, we admit, but one from 
which the lightning of truth may assuredly be elicited. 

But suppose the contrary result — suppose it should fail to ho 
proved that Dr. Wiseman calls himself Archbishop of PVestminsler^ 
and that Dr. M‘Hale signs himself Archbishop of Tiiam — sup- 
pose our laws of 1829 and 1850 are to be defeated by such a 
quibble — ^let us know the fact — and we shall then se(i whether 
the indignant common sense of tlie country and the insulted 
authority of Parliament will not find a sufficient remedy for so 
disgraceful an anomaly. 

We have, in all that we have hitherto said of this Popish 
aggression, treated it as a merely domestic concern, but^wc would 
not be supposed to have forgotten the diplomatic elements of the 
case. The personal condition of the Pope, and the precarious 
circumstances of the Popedom* — both now in the hands of Prance, 
and, if that force were withdrawn, certain to be in the hands of 
some other external power — ^give rise to very grave considera- 
tions ; but we still adherq^ to the opinion which we have so often 
and so fully expressed, that open diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Rome, and by and bye a concordat^ would afford the 
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bf*st chance of accommodating the difliculties raised by these tur- 
bulent j)ricsts, and would tend to purify the religion itself from 
tlie political taint it has unhappily received in these countries 
from its alliance with agitators and anarchists. We abstain from 
entering into any detail of our hopes and fears on this subject ; 
but one thing cannot be denied, that the Pope is (whatever else 
he may be) a temporal Prince of Italy, ^and that there is neither 
law nor reason in our not having the same temporal relatfbns 
with liim as other powers have who reject his spiritual supre- 
macy as decidedly as we do. The first difficulty seems to be 
this : — The Pope treats no Sovereign — not even the Emperors — 
on a footing of equality. He sends them not Plejiipotentiaries^ 
not Amhassador.% but* Nuncios — that is, he does not negotiate, 
hut communicates his pleasure. ‘ Nuncio,^ Johnson defines, ‘ a 
spiritual envoy from the Pope.* We will not receive ‘ a spiritual 
envoy and tlie Roman Pontiff will send us, it seems, no other. 
His pretensions on this point are an absurd anachronism — a mis- 
take of the nineteenth century for the middle ages — of the reign 
of Victoria for that of King John. But be it so. There is no 
absolute* need either of resident Ambassadors or Nuncios to con- 
duct such occasional relations as we require with Rome. Special 
missions will, as it seems to us, suffice for all useful purposes, 
and to those we can see no objection, though we confess that we 
should be very sorry to see permanently amongst us a Legate ora 
Nuncio — a Pandolfo or a Campejo, To this we add, that every 
State is strong in its diplomacy in direct proportion to the stabi- 
lity and strength of its own internal Government, and that therc>- 
fore we believe that the best step to any agreement of any kind 
with the Sovereign of the Papal States would be the vindication 
of the law of England against these Wisemans, Cullens, and 
M ‘Hales — men of no other weight or consideration than that 
which any turbulent or seditious agitator may always acquire ; 
they arc, in fact, not a whit of more importance than Hunt, 
Cobbett, Smith O’Brien, or O’Connell — all bugbears of their 
day. 
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Note to the Article on Kaye's History of the War in 
Affghanisian, in our last Number {June, 1852). 

We liave had the honour to receive a Memorandum in reference to 
some passages of this article, from a statesman who held ofHce at the 
i period of which Mr. Kaye’s History treats ; and on the point which 
' immediately concerns our correspondent we ht once admit that some 
apology is due. Mr. Kaye, in pp. 256-7 of his second volume, cites 
two despatches ‘ written out to the Supreme Government’ of India, 

proofs that ‘the Court of Directors,’ in December, 1840, and June, 
1841, clearly foresaw the fil'obable results of such a line of policy as 
was actually followed in the support of Sliah Soojah, and that ‘ Leaden - 
hall Street’ had escaped ‘ the delusion’ which in other and still higher 
quarters had spread and prevailed as to that matter. Mr. Kaye certainly 
should have noted that those despatches were ‘written out’ by the ‘ Secret 
Committee* of the Court of Directors ; because he must have known, 
if he reflected at all, that, on matters connected with questions of peace 
and war, no such despatches can be sent to India except by that 
‘ Secret Committee,’ and that, in point of fact, that ‘ Secret Com- 
mittee’ IS, as to all such questions, merely the organ, or rather 
channel, by which communications from the English Ministry arc for- 
warded to India. 

We regret that we had overlooked this error of Mr. Kaye, and 
repeated his inferences without adding sonie words of caution. The 
date of the second despatch, June 2, 1841, is manifestly — as our Corre- 
spondent says — wrong ; because the paper contains an allusion to the 
surrender of Dost Mohammed (Nov. 3, 1840) as a very recent event : 
-ethereal date was January 29, 1841. Mr. Kaye cites both despatches 
as from ‘ MSS. Reconls and we can readily suppose that the blunder 
as. to the date of. the second was caused by hasty reading of a ‘ MS.’ 
It is no business.of ours to explain Mr. Kaye’s access to ‘ MSS. Re- 
cords'^ — the ‘ MSS. Records’ in these cases of a ‘ Secret Committee ’ — 
or td justify the freedom he has adopted in the use of such papers. 
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